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NOTICES. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS' CONTINUOUS TALE—“A PAINTERS REVENGE”—will be continued next and succeeding weeks till completes 
This will be followed by 
A NOVEL OF CONSIDERABLE LENGTH BY THE AUTHORESS OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


PAPERS WILL APPEAR IMMEDIATELY, IN DUE SUCCESSION, BY 





Lerten Hunt. Prorrssor BLACKIE. Dr. Doran, PROFESSOR PLAYFAIR. 
G. W, THornbuRY. Mrs. Crowe. Houme Ler. W. K. Ketty. 
Proressor Masson, AvutTHuor or “ Paut FERROLL.” WESTLAND Marston, AvutTuHor or “ Mr. ARLE.” 


ENGRAVINGS from Pictures by F. Gooparrt, Macrisz, and Turner, and from a Statue by E. H. Barzy, are in preparation. 
LEADERS ON TOPICS OF SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT WILL COMMENCE WITH’ THE NEXT NUMBER. 


THE HOME, UNDER IMPROVED ARRANGEMENTS, will have as regular Contributors Sarmtey Hrpserp (Department of “ Gardening 
and Rural Economy”); and W. Kipp (Department of “ English Natural History”), 
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J. W. BENSON’S 


WATCH, CLOCK, AND CHRONOMETER 
MANUFACTORY, 


83 & 34 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Established 1749. 








J. W. BENSON, Manvractursr or Gonp anv Sriver Warcuzs of every description, construction, and pattern, inv 
attention to his magnificent and unprecedented display of Watches, which is admitted to be the largest and best selected 510% 
in London. It consists of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, Detached Lever, Horizontal and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, & 
with all the latest improvements, mounted in superbly-finished engine-turned and engraved Gold and Silver Cases. The desis 
engraved upon many of the cases are by eminent artists, and can only be obtained at this Manufactory. If the important req 
sites, superiority of finish, combined with accuracy of performance, elegance, durability, and reasonableness of price, are WIS. 
for, the intending purchaser should visit this Manufactory, or send for the Intustrarep Pampuuert, published by J. W. BENS 
(and sent post-free on application), which contains sketches, prices, and directions as to what Watch to buy, where to buy" 
and how to use it. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the “* Morning Post,” October 30. 


‘‘ Exhibits exquisite artistic feeling in ornamentation, and perfection of me- 
chanism in structure.” 


From the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” October 30. 
** Excellence of design, and perfection in workmanship.” 
From the ** Morning Advertiser,” November 1. 
“The high repute which Mr. Benson has attained for the qualities of his 
manufacture stands second to none.” 
From the “ Morning Herald,” November 3. From the *‘ Observer,” November 16. 


j ; . 2 " -— ts . am  aglis! ws 
‘“‘The high standing of Mr. Benson as a London manufacturer must secure | “The watches here exhibited surpass those of any other Ens 
for him a large amount of public patronage.” facturer. 


From the “‘ Globe,’’ November 3. 
** All that can be desired in finish, taste, and design.” 


| 

From the “‘Sun,” November 3. a 
: , ined a rer 

‘* Mr. Benson, as a long-established City manufacturer, has gained * Cin 

tion for the quality of his productions which stands second to none 1h” 

From the “‘ Standard,” November 3. 

‘« Leave nothing to be desired but the money to buy them with. 

' 

| 





GOLD WATCHES, horizontal movements, jewelled, &c., accurate time-keepers, 3/. 15s., 42. 15s., 51. 15s., to 202. each. Gold Lever Watches, J©"* 
highly finished movements, 6/. 6s., 81. 8¢., 102. 10¢., 124. 128., 142, l4s., 164. 16s., to 100 Guineas. : highly in" 

SILVER WATCHES, horizontal movements, jewelled, &c., exact time-keepers, 2/. 2s., 2/. 15s., 3%. 15s., to 104. 10s, each. Silver Lever Watches, 9'8™ 
jewelled movements, 31. 108 , 42. 10s., 54. 108., 74. 108., 82. 10s., 102. 10s. to 50 Guineas. oe 

A two years’ warranty given with each Watch, and sent carriage paid to Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, or any part of the kingdom, upon receipt © 
Bankers’ Order, made payable to J. W. BENSON, 33 and 34 Ludgate Hill, London. 

Merchants, Shippers, and Watch-Clubs supplied. Old Watches taken in Exchange, or Repaired. 
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QUENTIN MATSYS 





AnouT the year 1470, when our English barons were fool- 
* hly picking bandfuls of white and red roses to wear in 

‘; helmets instead of blanch and crimson plumes, there 
itend in the rich town of Antwerp, not very far from the 
lazy Scheldt, a young blacksmith and his aged mother. 

Now by blacksmith we do not mean one of those sw arthy 
fuliginous sons of Hercules, with ten-horse power of arm, 
who, in our English forges, crunch up iron-bars 
would wheaten straws, and drive fire out of glowing horse- 
but rather a sort of armourer, who to-day tempers a 
peniard to give the coup de grace to some cut-throat Bur- 
gundian or bullying Switzer, and to-morrow is delicately 
moulding the iron flowers for an abbot’s chapel-door, or the 
‘ron lace-network for a lady’s pear! casket. 

The strong lad, whose father has gone the journey from 
which no trav veller returns, toils hard to support his mother, 
who is one of those dear cheery old souls, with rosy withered- 
apple cheeks and perpetual knitting, that the Dutch painters 
long afterwards delighted to sketch on sunny afternoons. 
Poor boy! he grows thinner and paler; works so hard that 
he looks eepsemgyl old; up early, up late; never goes to 
the guild-banquets, where the burghers dip their beards in 
the red wine that gleams in the golden cups. He has no 
eye for the fair maidens who watch him at his work. His 
mind is ili at ease; for the black wolf Poverty howls at 
the door, ifhis weak arm rests hammering but for a moment. 
Poor Quentin! he so kind and true and fond, has grown 
harsh, almost fierce, in his short quick answers; and he sighs 
and sighs, and stops for a moment only to press his forehead 
with his hand. There is a weight and a gnawing at his 
leart, and his head seems of evenings as if it would burst. 
The sunlight to him is muddy, and the moonlight fog. 
At last his strength fails, for three months he is sick, and 
then recovers but to find there is no work! 

“Ah, my dear son,” says the old woman, “three weeks 
ago,—the day before the blessed Saint Basil raised you out of 
the bed your father died in,—Master Walter Huygens sent for 
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his breastplate, finished or unfinished, and off it went; for he, 
good master, was going to the weaponshaw in the Scheldt 
nicadows, and needs must have it, good soul. The Lord 
Who feeds the ravens will feed us—the widow and the 
orphan,” 

A knock at the door. 

“Is Master Matsys, the ironworker, in ?” 

. am Matsys.” 

“Tam John Artev elde, the chief master of the Glovers’ 
Guild, and we want an iron covering of Gothic work for the 
Gl “ rs’ Well in the market-place, for which we are ready to 
pay handsomely, so the thing be good and well fashione * Ta 
_ An hour after comes an order for an iron staircase for 
the college at Louvain; and the day after, a commission for 
twelve small statues of the Apost les, for the solemn annual 
processions of la Confrérie des Lépreux. He toils night 
ans cay; beguiling his spare time with trying to paint. 
x time s he thinks he really has genius, and may perhaps 
0 $0 hing after the manner of Van Eyk. 

The great day comes round, as heat drives out cold, and 
‘heat. It is an April morning, and again earth grows 
) . transitory se mb lance of paradise. ‘To-day the well- 
1s to be uncovered, and the procession of the confra- 
ity, bearing the wonderful images, will pass through 
vist the cathedral of our Lady, and to present 

ngs at her shrine. 


nu’ CTOW - rolls and sway 
on it. 


s like a wheat-field when the 
| Like a ninth wave comes the murmur an- 
'g the masters of the Glovers’ Company. 

‘every where, as the hoarding falls to pieces under 
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‘Most exceeding admirable!” “ Marvel- 
ul!” owe “Very pretty piece of work!” Over | 
tands an iron knight holding an iron | 

This mf sendin »—there he is, p: ile and weak,—shapes 
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iron as if it were clay ; his metal leaves are crisp and of de- 
licate shape; his boughs strong, twining yet massy. “ kix- 
cellent craftsman!” is the ery. And now the procession 
passes, look at the little statues they throw to the people: 
his work again. An eddy in the crowd, and a woman's 
scream. ‘The young blacksmith has fainted—some say from 
joy, others from exhaustion of his long toil, 
“Who is this wonderful craftsman ?” 
daughter to her father, the rich painter. 
“T think they call him Matsys ; but they're low people.” 


said a blue-eyed 


From the slight trouble visible in those eyes, there is, 
I should augur, some interest in the maiden’s heart for 
the young blacksmith who has swooned. They meet very 


often, and quite by chance—quite ;—in the market-place, 


at mass, in the dim chapel, where a rain, as of saint's 
blood, glorifies the floor. There have been blushes, eyes 
bent down, and low whispers. ‘The _—y has taken to 
painting passionately day and night; for we telis him 
her father has promised her hand to one his pupils, 
and will marry her to none but a great aad He has 


seen through a broad window, which a stone shaft cut in 
two, two misers croaking and chuckling over their ill-gotten 
gains,—pearl-brooches for hoods, stray jewels from prodigals, 
and fat bloated bags of round gold-pieces, all stamped and 
lettered. ‘Through the fogey-yellow lattice-panes he heard 
them count and laugh and rub their dry claws of hands, 
till “ Red-cloak,” the Indian parrot, learned by heart their 
“five and four’s nine and four’s thirteen ;” and de- 
termined that that should be his first great picture. He 
began to paint,—really hoping to do some enchanted thing 
with his golden oils, brushes of hog’s bristles, and purple 
and yellow earths. 

Six months after the procession, 


he 


the father Is man- 
ceuvred into coming to see some new work by the ambitious 
blacksmith ; and all unconscious brings his daughter with 


him. Our readers will readily what 


divine fullows—the 


earnest admiration of the father—the pause and agitation of 


the lovers—the avowal—the momentary anger—the gradual 
yielding—the full and cordial union at last. 

A century after that day, long after the hundred bells in 
the great four-hundred-feet steeple of our Lady’s church had 
ished their clamorous approval of these two hands—the 
white and the brown one—joining, a wise man of Antwerp 
wrvie upon the blacksmith’s tomb, in golden letters, this 
line— 


* Connubialis Amor de Mulciber’ fecit Apellem,”’ 


“Love made an Apelles out of a blacksmith.” 

Now this is all very well; but in sober truth, Matsys, 
though good for his time, painted in a somewhat hard, Chi- 
nese manner. His chief works are, the “ Descent from tle 
Cross,” painted for Antwerp Cathedral, the “ Mary Magda- 


len,” of which Dr. Waagen speaks very highly, in the gal- 
lery of Corsham House, and the “'Two Misers” his best 
known picture, which is, we believe, in the Roy Al Gallery of 
Windsor: this last is the painting shown in Mr. Redgrave’s 


own picture. Matsys’ well also remains, and the iron knight 
has not yet dropp d his glove. 

Mr. Redgrave’s picture is worth all Matsys ever painted. 
How admirable is the bleared wonder and senile chuckle and 
delight of the old connoisseur, who is so purse-prou l and over- 
bearing! how infinitely good the proud pl 


asure and gratu 
lation of the [talian-eye: d painter ! As for the daugh 


is the pearl of Anvers, and is as lovable a piece of Woman- 
hood as ever wore sunlight for bair. 

Mr. Redgrave was the son of a manufacturer, and des- 
tined—if destiny had not set her back against the c . 
house-door—to have entered his father’s office, and spent his 
life in ex mpiling ledge rs. His good star, howevs thus 
in the course of commercial vels ¥ plans 
to ima it 1 Ss, Watch VW 1 { ! 1 
fi ha Dissatis 1 i hey Lis 
in S, led 1A L 
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men’s stairs, which always bruise the shins of genius, this 
amiable and gifted artist achieved a success in his “Gulliver 
on the Farmer's Table,” which was bought and engraved. 
He was now fairly before the public, and could not be 
again forgotten. He had commented on Swift’s pantomime 
of satire, and revivified the old lampoon which delights us 
in every age. In 1838, he painted “ Ellen Orford ;” a pathetic 
scene from Crabbe, in which the tender and warm heart of 
the painter began at once to beat visibly. In 1839, came 
“ Olivia’s Return ;” and he proved his sympathy with the 
true homeliness and pathos of Goldsmith. “The reduced 
Gentleman's Daughter” and “The Governess” were of the 
saine excellent and universal school. 

In 1840, Mr. Redgrave became an Associate. Nor was 
the honour prematurely bestowed; for his delicate sense 
of the poetry of the domestic sentiments was now well 
known. In 1842, his old love of landscape worked through 
again, and has since continued the master-passion of a busy 
and anxious life. Perhaps a life in London has, as in other 
painters, only made the passion for open nature and pure 
fresh colour a thousand times stronger. No dead weight of 
circumstances—while a chance remains—can crush out the 
life ofa strong purpose. In 1842 he produced his “ Woodland 
Glade,” and in 1846 “The Brook.” Away melted his “ Castle 
Builders,” “ Poor Teacher,” “ Sempstress,” ‘ Departure,” 
“Governess,” “ Sunday Morning,” and “Country Cousins ;” 
and in came “The Moorhen’s Haunt,” “The Forest Haunt,” 
“The Solitary Pool,” “The Lonely Woods,” “A Poet’s 
Ilaunt,” “The Wood Mirror,” “The English Homestead,” 
&e. Even the superintendence of the Department of Prac- 
tical Art, the cares of students, and lecturing, have not pre- 
vented Mr. Redgrave producing such pictures as “Griselda 
attiring,’ &c. It is perhaps by the “ Country Cousins,” 
now at the Vernon Gallery, that this artist is best known to 
the public. We need scarcely remind our art-loving readers 
of the excellent contrasts of that picture,—of the bashful boy 
and the hopeful mother, of the supercilious patron and the 
sneering women. It is a pity the picture is so hot and 
chestnutty in tone. 

In landscape Mr. Redgrave is remarkable for his minute 
and graceful poetry. His nature is domestic, he loves re- 
pose, and soothing scenes, not of sensual drowsyland, but of 
leafy solitude and balmy calmness. He is perhaps a little 
too minute in manner; yet he is a prodigal of trouble, and 
works with a patient white-heat of love impelling his hand. 
His leafage is rippling, and has a strange depth and multi- 
tude about it. His brooks run to the sweetest and most pas- 
toral tunes. His woods are never preyed on by wild-beasts 
of winds and wave, but rustle with perpetual summer. He 
is the Shenstone of painters, and sometimes runs into fal- 
setto; but his is not the strain of the overtasked throat—it 
is not affectation or want of judgment. There is about his 
painting something of the old ballad feeling, an almost con- 
ventional purity, and a deep sense of inlying and unshakable 
repose. 








THE TILT-YARD. 
By G@ W. THORNBURY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ART AND NATURE AT HOME AND ABROAD,’’ 


Noisy ran the blue and orange 
Noisy ran the red, 

Like a flight of crimson birds 
With their broad wings spread ; 

Lusty, all in scarlet, 
Ran the sturdy grooms; 

And O, wherever broke the spears, 
The tossing of the plumes! 


’ 


Then the black and silver, 
Then the blue and brown; 

But John of the Beard in yellow 
Carried away the crown. 





—— —— + 





He rode—-the spears in shivers 
Flew up. In ran the grooms; 
And O, wherever spurred Sir John, 

The tossing of the plumes! 


Then came the black and russet, 
The murrey and the blue; 
Never to any tilt-yard 
Rode such a merry crew. 
The ladies laughed—a rippling wave ; 
Smiles spread through all the grooms; 
And O, wherever snapped a spear, 
The tossing of the plumes ! 








SHEERNESS REVISITED. 
By JAMES HANNAY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SINGLETON FONTENOY, R.N.” 


AFTER a certain amount of continuous residence in London, 
—however much you value the old town,—a peculiar weari- 
ness of it comes over you,—an undefinable cockneyism has 
stolen upon your spirit; your nerves are not what they 
ought to be, and you fight shy of harmless droves of cattle; 
you wake languid, after sleeping restlessly; a book of 
travels makes you “spooney” about the East, and you long 
to be strolling in Malta, at the risk of meeting Belphegor. 
But what if private désagréments just tumble on you while 
in this state? A Mr. Snobson lays claim to the authorship 
of your favourite novel, and involves you in a correspondence 
with a country-paper. The sight ofa great library oppresses 
you. What’s to be done? Why, pack up your traps, and 
remove yourself, the placens uxor, and young Iulus sonie- 
where within smell of the sea. On revient toujours, &c.; and 
there is nothing like a dose of salt for the purgation of the 
Scandinavian blood. 

So this, you see, is what your humble servant did in the 
commencement of this last summer. But as, like a kite, 
one cannot fly farther than the string of London allows, I 
went to no more distant place than the village of Mouthend 
on the Nore. A pretty little village it is, just opposite 
Sheerness, some eight miles across, commanding every thing 
that goes in or out of the river, set in a rural neighbourhood, 
green, rich, leafy, and flowery, and kept fresh by the rolling 
tide from the North Sea. The Cockney proper has a kind of 
notion that it is not salt enough (a point on which he 1s 
naturally a judge!), so goes further, and swelters at Margate. 
One thus, to some extent, escapes him; tries the water, and 
finds just the regular acrid and vivid salt stuff one wanted, 
and settles in comfort on the “Marine Parade” for the 
summer. o— 

Ah, how one enjoys the sniff of the breeze! The tide 1s 
on the move to come in, and its flow (the tide being the 
exactest image of life you can get) makes every thing secm 
alive again. First, there is a long clear line of silver across 
at right angles with the pier, and you hardly see it move. 
Presently you look up from your book through the window, 
and see the old stranded smack Duke all encircled with 1. 
Gently and gloriously,—just lightly rippling in the breeze 
that is coming up too,—the waters find their way every 
where, and make a magic transformation of the place. In 
an hour or two all is afloat ; the sprit-rigged boats wake and 
move, and go prettily bowling through the water. The in- 
fluence extends to yourself, and brings you out too, and 
night finds you better already, oblivious of Babylon and 1ts 
cares, and watching the pulsing of the Nore light as 1t comes 
and goes through the dark with a cheerfuller heart ta 
you have had for many a day. You resolve to pitch yout 
tent here, and make the best of it. 

Mouthend you find, though naturally a pleasant, | 
artificially a dull place. Society—there is as good as uon* 
The county, like other counties one knows, has been long 
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cut up like a cake, and sold in slices to all comers. There 
are fellows called “lords of manors” (who stick up boards 
on the beach warning you not to meddle with the peri- 
winkles); but their business is to own the place, it seems, 
and not to improve it. Like other big men of little places, 
they are mighty particular about their rights; and I am told 
that no Mouthendian of an improving turn can get land to 
build on or other similar encouragement. The railway 
company is vigorous ; but of course a railway favours loco- 
motion rather than residence, and prefers a thumping good 
excursion for the day to the comfort of a handful of quiet 
families. So, somehow the village has never fulfilled the 
promise it once gave, when the late Queen Caroline took up 
her abode there,—I suppose, to try and forget her husband. 
By the way, the old woman who dipped the Princess Char- 
lotte is still extant, and ready to dip the loyal who may be 
interested in that reminiscence. But—alas for the vagueness 
of tradition!—the queen’s country-house was pointed out 
to me as having been occupied by Queen Elizabeth! Poor 
old “Bess in the ruff,”—whose birthday was kept by the 
London ’prentices almost till the other day,—have you come 
to be confounded with a Queen Caroline? Yet, a few miles 
off, is an old place that belonged to Queen Bess’s mother’s 
family,—the Bullens, or Boleyns,—and where Nan Boleyn 
had no doubt been in her time; indeed, the old woman who 
shows it asserts (tradition again) that she was beheaded 
there ! 

However, our present business is with the sea and the 
seaside-life. Those blue fellows in Guernsey frocks are, of 
course, the boatmen; for the working-classes (barring the 
traders) are divided into—1st, watermen ; 2d, donkey-drivers. 
Two standing amusements (after you have bathed, strolled 
along the cliffs, and lounged in the shrubbery) are open to 
you—to take a boat, or to take a donkey. The visitors 
generally—guided by what subtle sympathy I cannot say— 
prefer the donkey. All day long they gallop these animals 
without mercy; and the asinarii, or donkey-drivers, are 
prosperous men. Indeed, the boatmen grumble—and I must 
say with some justice—at the indifference of the visitors to 
the water. Ifthere is a sea “a baccy-pipe high,” observed 
my favourite employé, they are terrified. Won’t even this 
fine afternoon tempt them? I wonder, as I haul aft the 
main-sheet and shoot out of the corner under their noses. 
Sometimes one’s boat did serve as a decoy-duck, and got 
some of the honest fellows ajob. But if not, why how one en- 
joyed it oneself all the same! A more pleasant hour spent in 
a May afternoon I cannot fancy, than lounging in the stern- 
sheets, with the tiller under your arm, with a fresh breeze, 
going clean full,—turning down to windward, say, and pas- 
sing the fleet of shrimpers,—or, with the sheet eased off, 
running away to look at some fellow who, with studding- 
sails alow and aloft, is passing up or down. The summer 
lights up land and water; and in its white glare you see the 
atterles away at Sheerness shining, and the sides of the 
distant line-of-battle ships in the harbour seeming to glitter 
with fire. Not to omit a vulgarer consideration, viz. the 
appetite attained thereby, and which a gray mullet caught 
up the coast this morning is well calculated to reward. The 
gray mullet wants, indeed, the romantic beauty of colour,— 
he wants the classic reputation of his red kinsman (him for 


oe in olden days one went seining in the Mediterranean), 

_ is he really inferior? The red, however, are sometimes 

© got out of a mackerel-boat; for (as the well-informed 

reader knows) they are found among the mackerel-shoals, 
“~ ntlemen among common people. 

ee a wean bowling along, and chatting with our boat- 
“Se Goss ( 


! course we hear something of his news or views. 
Y are a simple race of men, the Mouthend boatmen, who 
a keep these boats, and in winter go fishing in 
' rhey have a most wholesome indifference to Ppo- 
a ind the common blackguard-story literature does not 
Stem to have reached them at all. Simple, civil, hard-work- 
owen, who talk about boats and about nothing but boats ; 
“ose only notion of literature is an account of a yacht-race, 
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and their only ambition to have a fine fast galley. Indeed, 
they have a point of view which, while respecting it, I must 
nevertheless admit to be but narrow. Their fixed idea is, 
that every gentleman ought to keep a yacht, and that the 
whole duty of the British aristocracy is summed up therein, 
“Let him set a example,” they observe of the squire. Of 
course, however, they laugh at certain personages who, by 
meddling with the sailing of their own vessels, have been 
known to lose a race,—or at Stodge, Esq., who, wanting to 
have the éclat of a yacht without pecuniary disbursement, 
keeps two or three old men in his cutter Pomposo, who have 
scarcely strength enough to hoist the mainsail among them. 
You see we had the elements of comedy at Mouthend as 
elsewhere. One met on the pier a smart young man, look- 
ing like a French cook, who proved to be the owner of 
a most lovely foretopsail schooner; a grocer from my own 
neighbourhood turned up in a moustache and glazed cap (I 
thought he had been from the Crimea at first); one Pigskin 
swaggered about immensely, on the strength of a small 
cutter, which I suspect he got for a bad debt, &c. But I 
felt the true satiric thrill of old days when a naval gentle- 
man from Sheerness, who was going to dine in the neigh- 
bourhood, came over in a gunboat. ‘Gad,” said I, “the 
service must still be going to the devil, as it was in my 
young days! I'll have a run over to old Sheerness, and see 
how the place looks.” 


So, there being a leading wind and the tide serving, we 
“up stick” and off. It is a small boat that we are in, but 
as stiff as a church; and as the puffs come down she shoots 
ahead gallantly, and the long black pier seems to shut up 
like a telescope as you leave it behind. You pass all kinds 
of craft, large and small, on the way. The shrimpers alone 
from a fishing-village a few miles up form a large fleet, and 
dart about, with the wet nets paying over their sterns, and 
the bronzed rough fishermen attending to them. Genera- 
tions of these men have fished this coast, and year after 
year have come out with the tide from their ancient village, 
to go in again with their brown heaps of shrimps wet and 
dirty, and boil them. ‘There is a fish-train now by the rail- 
way; and if one of the fleet is late, perhaps he will engage 
that tug which you see lying off the pier waiting for a job. 
A very different craft is yon ponderous barge with immense 
copper-coloured sail, laden with hay, which is beating up 
the river. What a tub! you think ;—but “bless you, sir, the 
way barges is built now, they'll sail as well as many a brig 
or schooner.” Improvement every where—in any thing 
where money-making is the object—you observe; but do 
we improve quite as fast where it is the national honour 
and the position of England in Europe that is at stake ? 

As we drew nearer the harbour, the hull of the flag-ship 
loomed large, and her checkered side grew distinct. The 
breeze from the Kentish shores was full of the smell of 
orchards and gardens and sweet country. The martello 
tower looked as white as Lot’s wife after her transformation. 
The water was rippling and forming itself into whirling ed- 
dies as we crossed the harbour’s mouth. We were in a few 
minutes in all the full animation of the scene. ‘Two line-of- 
battle ships were before us, in all the tranquil magnificence 
natural to them. There is the little admiral’s yacht, tidy 
and trim. Far away you see old dismantled vessels ; to the 
right a batch of gunboats, with black hulls, raking masts, 
and small funnels. Gunboats were not in fashion in my 
day, so I viewed them with curiosity, and found them as- 
tonishingly neat and light-looking after the nonsense that I 
had read about their unwieldiness in some newspapers. 

I cast my eyes over the harbour, and felt that it was 
quite a kind of sentimental journey that I was making. It 
was here that, in 1840 (pardon the egotism of this paper, 
gentle reader), I joined the service. 1840 is yesterday to 
the old generation of course, but to me it seems an age ago. 
Was it oneself or somebody we seem to know imperfectly 
that came here a little green lad—all full of happy ignor- 
ance ?—rapture that, however ignorant, one secretly prefers 
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to the knowledge and experience of to-day. You hardly re- 
alise it, yet itis true. Here fitted-out the old C , Cap- 
tain Ek. B—— commanding; here stood the old FTowe, where 
we proved that we could spell from dictation; here was 
the Vengeur hulk, so ugly and comfortable, where we slept 
our first sleep afloat, having been received at the stove-fire 
in the gun-room by H and Lord F. C , both mates 
then, both dead years ago, I did not ask for the Vengeur this 
time; but they don’t seem to cherish antiquities at Sheerness. 
T he Ocean is there, which so long bore Collingwood's flag. 

‘Ocean, olf Cadiz,” dwells in the memory of all who have 
ie the great good admiral’s letters Well, the Ocean is 
a coal-dépot now! Are we so badly off for ships fit to be 
coal-dépéots that we must fall back on these bits of historic 
oak? Trather thought we had plenty of vessels just fit for 
the business. However, it docs not matter now to Lord 
and he was aman who was glad in any way 
to benefit “the service.” I dare say his spirit does not 
grudge her to the coal-business; but it would become us a 
little better in England if we paid more respect to the past, 
and the relics and symbols of the past. 

On landing, lam hound to say, the difference between 
‘now” and “then” struck on me very distinctly—through 
my organs of smell. There is a kind of se: aport smell, which 
defies analysis, but which takes hold of your nose with j in- 
sulting tenacity. Yet this smell must always have been 
here, and to my young enthusiasm was probably grateful as 
otto of roses. At least, it seems as if | had never felt it 
then, for it now appears as new as terrible. On this spot 
we—the youngsters—used to land often during the fitting- 
out; so T make for a hostelry which was rather popular in 
those davs. Hither came B—— and I, and tasted the ale 
critically, and flirted with the landlord’s daughters. B 
is in Australia now ; the landlord dynasty is long gone ; the 
lovely daughters,—where are they ? I think ofa walk which 
B— and I took with them along the shores of the polu- 
phloishoio, and in pensive mood partake of refreshments. 
The hostelry itself seems to have lost caste since those days ; 
or was it that we endowed it with imaginary dignity? I 
find myself quoting Sir Walter: 











( ‘olling@wood : 





‘* The tower, the hill, the stream, the tree, 
O, are they now as once they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me ?” 


[ suppose it was our animal spirits that made this inn seem 
an abode of comfort and gayety, just as I recollect we 
thought it the height of humorous tradition to hear that 
in former days somebody had capsized the sentry in his 
sentry-box and left him imprisoned there till the morning. 
Where is our relish for this class of feats gone? The long 
dockyard-wall seems to me now the most prosaic of prose 
things. Is it possible that one is becoming “ one of the old 
school”? Is it possible that the young fellows who have 
joined during this last halfdozen years look upon my old 
set (now lieutenants and commande rs) as grim tyrants and 
their natural foes? The thought is enough to make a man 
feel wrinkles creeping over him. 

But vet you meet old gentlemen at Sheerness who have 
been licutenants since the time of my set’s grandfathers,— 
men who remember Sir Richard Strachan,—who talk of the 
Walcheren Expedition and Lord Chatham’s turtle-soup (for 
Lord C. had his turtle as carefully as some of our own 
“heroes” their yachts t’other day), as things which hap- 
pened quite lately. And when you meet such an old gen- 
tleman you feel more juvenile. He can tell vou how the 

rvice has changed; and he will, too. Midshipmen were 


men in those days; they had not servants, but 
( ned their own shoes. The changes since our time seem 
insignificant when veu hear facts like these: and vet the 


en considerable, too,—as I feel 


"A 1) to meet an old friend and hear his chat. 
The only thing which does not change seems the system 
which leaves the unlucky lieutenants of twenty, cnirty, 
forty years’ standing, and more. Families take their turns 








——~- 


to enjoy the good jobs of the Navy. Once it was the Es, 
now the Bs have it. The Es were in their glory in my 
time; but somehow none of the connection emerged to renown 
during the late war. Nor did the Bs for that matter. But 
there were one or two young gentlemen heard of who were 
no kin to either Bs or Es, and these fared accordingly. Do 
you think I have not heard the story of young Pul Seto bines 
he lost his leg, and how they delayed his promotion to lieu. 
tenant, so that for the said leg he only got @ mate’s pension 
(was this a wise bit of economy ?): how Somebody who ought 
to have influence in these realms tried to give Pullet a lift, 
and did not prove so powerful pro as the Admiralty con? 
And don’t I know that much about the time Pullet was 
faring thus, Fitz-Rat was shot up over every body's head 
without even a pretence of right, justice, or decency? Such 
stories wander about naval places, like the smells mentioned 
above, and aptly represent the corruption which dishonours 
our country. To be sure, there was no cant about Fitz- 
Rat’s promotion; it was a straightforward bit of the old 
favouritism. Even it was an improvement on the canting 
style of the favouritism of Balder Dash of the Pestilent, who 
used to pretend that his conscience forced him to reward 
the merit of the sons and nephews of cabinet ministers. 

However, ten-years’ mates are rare now, at all events; 
and my thoughts turn to old H , our senior mate in the 
C when I was last in this harbour. <A red-faced, hasty, 
eccentric man H was, fond of his independence, fond 
of his port. A younger brother (said rumour) had stepped 
before him into his property, but sent him at intervals bank- 
notes, which H pocketed hastily, leaving the letters in 
which they came for perusal at some leisure-hour. He al- 
ways, I remember, did me the honour to use my basin and 
other toilette-materials of a morning. I was rather his 
favourite; and when he flung a camp-stool at me, I don't 
think that he meant me any harm. Apropos, I hear that 
“bullying” is on the decline, and becoming unknown now. 
No youngster has the tip of his nose slit and salt rubbed 
in any more. “ Cobbing” is rare; “colts” are few. Horse- 
play is left to the sister service, where what remains of it 
seems likely to be extinguished by his Grace of Cambridge. 
There was less of this kind of thing in the C than in 
some other vessels; but that it raged fiercely in more than 
one craft is so certain, that there are men who, having left 
the service years ago, retain a perfect horror of it from the 
memory of this one item only. The old mates were rather 
a ferocious class; and it is a good thing for youngsters that 
men who “stick” now on the road up stick more generally 
at the rank of lieutenant. If I recollect right, assistant 
surgeons from the Highlands were a bullying ‘breed once on 
a time; but now they have their cabins and mess in the 
ward-room, so that danger is over. ‘Time is probably modi- 
fying altogether the state of things in which the “ oldster’ 
and “ youngster” were natural foes. Under the old régime, 
it was hard to believe that the severity of the oldster was 
all for our good, as he constantly insisted. Probably he was 
wise in allowing us no grog but on Saturday nights ; yet, for 
the life of us, we cuuld not but believe that he rather meant 
to deprive us of the pleasure than to shield us from the di 
gers of that indulgence. I remember that I for one cou 
never compre hend w hy, if M‘Grumph thought rum- and- 
water “ pernicious,’ ’ he was so fond of a tumbler himse!!- 
And I could not but think that he took a pleasure 10° — 
loping” a youngster altogether apart from his praisewor h 
wish to improve the lad’s morals. 

















In mingled recollection and reverie, I paced the streets, 
and then skimmed over the harbour, Old faces = “wn 
stories rose up in my mind’s eye. A smart mat- war® 
boat passed, and I su idenly thought of that exemplary ¢ . 

| ciplinarian who, in his anxiety to have his ship neat 3 
formed an act of detail which merits the admiration 
pre vession. A goose which went loose on board attra ‘i 

| his curious eye, and what must he needs do b ut whirewas™ 
him! Whitewash the goose!.... And between ourse’ cl re 
reader, we laugh, but there are some recent vindications PY 
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yed of our warriors which may well remind us of this fact. 
IWhitewashing the goose is one of the standing employments 
‘ust now of the well-wishers of our admirable “system.” 
As one story suggests another, I am here reminded of an 
anecdote of the old C days, which I may as well put on 
record. The ¢ was not considered in very brilliant 
order: in fact, was once or twice in my hearing called 
“slummy.” But she was better than the Harold,—an odd 
illustration of the state of which vessel came out in acurious 
way, ina letter to one of the youngsters from his aged and 
respectable aunt: “Ah, my dear boy,’ ” were the old lady’s 
ona ‘what were our feelings welints we saw your noble 
vessel starting for the mighty deep,—_when we saw your 
sails falling one by one !” 

I forget how the letter came to be read to the Harold's 
mess, but have often heard of, and can well fancy, the roar 
of laughter raised by the unconscious testimony of the vener- 
able gentlewoman to the /Zarold’s state of discipline. To be 
sure, much could not be expected from her captain, whose 
senility and debility re quired that he should be unrolled for 
duty and rolled up again after he was done with, like a 

urn-up bedstead.* 

So this is old Sheerness! I exclaim for the sixth time; 
and mentally call over the names (as I used to muster the 
watch, though my watch-bill was not the most accurate 
in the profession) of our mess. Poor old H , the ten- 
years’ mate above-named, dead. Lord Edward C a 
polished kind-hearted gentleman, dead. M , one of the 
clhiks, a fellow with a great deal of fun and shrewdness, 
dead. So with several others. Of the five youngsters ap- 
pointed when she was commissioned, two only are now in 
the service. Others who belonged to her in the higher ranks 
have left the service likewise. Tempora mutantur, to make 
an original quotation. There is this to be said for naval ac- 
qui eigen the very life of a ship, still more ofa mess, 

















is such that you know men well, and remember them vividly. 
I sometimes fanc ‘y I can see old H—— rushing about in a 
huge § seedy uniform-coat, with a bit of glove over a finger, 


which I fear he had brutes din arow ; or the long, fair, hand- 
some rE , Whocame up to muster his division with a little 
Thomson’s Seasons, which looked like a division-list, and to 
whom aw ell- known tyrant beh: aved soillat Bey rout. Still 
nore vividly I recall dear K ’s cabin in the cockpit, and 
how he corrected my false quantities as he lay on the bed, 
iIs at and read Latin to him. 
= he old C—— was not in the harbour. She never re- 
ed to it after a fine cold spring morning in 1840,—a 
rning, by the w ay, when I paid my first visit to the fore- 
M . nast crosstrees at the polite suggestion of a superior. A 
ed kind of mast-heading was still i in use in those days, 
- feels ibly is yet. We youngsters, having read Marryat, 
rather thought it fine to be mast-headed, and w ere, indeed, 
Wtra-nautieal for the first vear or so; but this wore off. 
re ; hillo! the @ is not here ; but another vessel 
1 mene pretty intimately is. What is that fine two- 
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But never mind that. One of the blessings of memory is, 
that the disagreeable things fade away faster than the 
pleasant ones; or, indeed, why should a man wish for the 
faculty otherwise ? Nobody vexes himself abont his school- 
floegings, but for the most part remembers his school-days 
as agreeable, and generally regards the past as a pleasant 
land he is trave ing from. Were you in trouble then? Why, 
if so, your pluck and spirits see ‘m, viewed in memory, to 
have been higher than now,—to have borne you up well. 
The instinct lies dee p in humanity, and is a valuable and 
sustaining one ; it helps to reconcile man to life. 

My reminiscences of the Preposterous were fresher than 
of the C : and besides, here she was—in the flesh, I was 
almost saying —let us say, in the niger : resolved to 
board her, and visit her in the capacity of T. 
I was handed over to the prin Me r as 
who wanted to see the ship.” 
moralise my fill. 

How dismally empty and cold your guard-ship “tn or- 
dinary” is! It is a little deserted village. What a contrast 
is the Preposterous to the ship lL remember in a harbour, 
buzzing with human life, as she lay, roofed 1 
white awnings, in the calm blue water! The ‘no her mighty 
spreading yards were clothed with sails, furled neat and 
clean, and seeming to keep them warm; now they are black 
aud bare as wintry trees. Then, she was all alive with blue- 





Of course, 
‘a gentleman 
In this nc 1 might 


1 with snow- 


jackets and marines, and officers moved briskly about, and 


the boatswain’s pipe sounded; and bright green and yellow 
shore-boats, with grapes, oranges, and melons in them, came 
alongside at noon. Now, she seems cold and empty; a few 
officers, chiefly clerks, are on board, looking atier details 
about provisions, &c. The bright gilt board at the end of 
the booms has a glitter as of a hatchment about it. Every 
where reigns the deadest prose. The old ship will never be 
at sea again, you feel at once, and imagination grotesquely 
pictures a card hanging from her—‘'To let.” What makes 
the contrast worse is, that she is not an old-fashioned vessel, 
—like the Ocean, for instance, where the spirit of Colling- 
wood hovers about the coals, as above mentioned,—no, but 
a fine modern vessel, and a good sailer. The melancholy is 
not in the change only, but in the change being so quick, 

The quartermaster conducts me round the main-deck, 
with a little cane in his hand. ‘The main-deck, sir; that 
is the ward-room, sir, where the officers mess. ‘The guns, 
sir, you see—32-pounders. This is the way they are fired.” 
And he steps up to the breach of one. Yes, think I. And 
I mentally repeat, “At the word ‘fire,’ No. 1 fires with a 
turn of the wrist, springing up to the safety-position on 
the left; makes up the trigyer-line hand over han,” &c 
“He provides also two priming-wires, two tube-boxes, four 
spare flints, two trigger-lines, a vent-bit, and sees the lock 
fixed and fit for use.” 


For the life of me I shall never forget mune little bits of 


gunnery knowledge; and while the unconscious quarter 


master goes chatting on, my thoughts have yey back to 


: h the round stern? I] thought I knew her. The | the old days. There used to be ac abin here, on the larboard 
Preposterous, by Jove! “She is one of the best sailing- | side, which I don’t see now; but in which we used to lunch at 
vessels afloat,” s ays an acquaintance ; “but screws are all | Malta on the ice and plum-cake brought on boar ‘d dus 11) 
po Now, - you know.” Again I reflect on time and | ship’s company’s dinner-hour at noon by old Ci HT 
nge. A paltry ten years have passed, and have achieved | a lean wizened old Frenchman, an ancient émiyre, ' 
‘evolution. It is not that assistant-surgeons have attained | head they said had once been in danger, thouga a 
NS, or that they call pursers paymasters, and clerk’s | harmless head I cannot fancy. The deck d 
weniree underwriters; it isn’t that No. 1 “provides” a| high as it did in those days somehow, and strikes me as 
batch of things from what he did. These changes | cheerless and cold with its long row of black cannon which 
\patelten. Whole classes o f ships are out of fashior n; | have felt no change, and which glitter as brighti: 
tis called a ship is a kind of cross between a ship | polishing now as they did when I saw them first. You m 
ty ener. Your man-of-war carries fire in her b lly; | rub some of us lone e1 h bef 1] 
© Hear that to sleep now in a cockpit is to be stewed | as we used todo! It was between 
used to sit and smok rars in tl ne, and ta 
hard at the Prepost rous. The last time I saw the last gt ul ord l the ra re I ‘ 
‘aita Was not an auspicious cccasion, my friend. | old Bobo, who « inded the Pea/ und di 
, | and-water while his brig ler sailing | 
Id be brutal to laugh at infirmities as such; but when a wind pet lv fais Bobo is, I suppose, extinet ; | ld 
i a command, he puts himself forward as fit for it- | i ‘ +); ‘ ited te tolten off the Seclon + and he 
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“carried on" in his life as he did at sea, so has no doubt 
gone down. 

Of course, when we got to the cockpit, my quartermaster 
pointed out the amputation-table. “Here, sir,” said he, “ampu- 
tations are performed when the vessel is in action.” “ And 
here,” thought I, “ we used to wash; and Pepper dodged his 
tailor under the hammocks; and old Blimbo was furious at 
being shot with a soda-water cork when he was shaving.” 
In fact, I could not keep up the T. G. any longer ; I felt that 
I was an impostor, and I unbosomed myself to the veteran 
as having been in the “ old Preposterous” when Ricks “ had 
her.” This put us on a more honest footing; and we now 
compared notes about the changes of the time—that fertile 
theme on which sailors even more than other men are wont 
to expatiate. 

Why should one slide into fogyism so very very soon? 
Why should I somehow regret the “screw” movement, and 
shake my head, glance askance at the new youngsters and 
think them somehow not such fine fellows as we were ? 
The Populator sails as well as the Preposterous, I dare say, 
and yet steams too. Young Rasper at Sweaborg did just 
as well as our lot at Acre. Well, well, that’s all right 
and reasonable. But somehow, revisiting any old scene is 
for the time a melancholy kind of business. It is like 
coming as an old depositor to the British Bank. Where, ah 
where, is the treasure that you had—invested—there in the 
olden day ? 








HANDSOMELY REWARDED. 


A CLERK’S STORY. 








Youna, ardent, sanguine, of a poetical and romantic tem- 
perament, given to castle-building in the air, and prone to 
falling in love imaginatively, I hailed, one day in my early 
youth, an omnibus. The vehicle was going to Clapham, and 
sowas I. On getting inside, I found half-a-dozen people 
going to Clapham also. One of the half-dozen was an elderly 
gentleman in a broad-brimmed hat. For some time my com- 
panion’s manifestations were entirely confined to taking 
snuff and blowing terrible bass blasts on his nose. Presently 
he took from his pocket a black leather pocket-book, and 
opened it. It was full of notes—bank-notes. He began to 
turn them over in bank-clerk fashion. What did I see? 
Notes for ten, for twenty, for a hundred pounds; not one or 
two of each, but in dozens! There might have been ten 
thousand pounds in that pocket-book! The owner was evi- 
dently used to notes; there was nothing of tenderness in 
his way of handling them. He thumbed them over roughly 
and carelessly, and now and then tore one. He made no 
more account of them than I did of the sixpennyworth of 
coppers which jingled in the pocket of my first tail-coat, and 
which I had carefully counted to make sure that I had 
money enough to pay the fare before entering the omnibus. 
I did not feel altogether comfortable in my proximity to a 
man who could sport with thousands in this manner. I 
could not help feeling that he was an “ uncanny” person to 
sit by. I may remark, by the way, that this feeling has in- 
creased in strength and intensity as my life has advanced. 
I have never been able to regard a person who sported 
pocketfuls of sovereigns as my fellow-man. I have never 
felt any inclination to make a friend of such a person; nor 
have I ever observed that such a person has been anxious 
to make afriend of me. It may be that dissimilarity of cir- 
cumstances, like dissimilarity of natures, repels sympathy. 
In this instance, however, I was influenced by another con- 
sideration. Apart from the sense I had of the utter incon- 
gruity between a man with a pocketful of bank-notes and 
another with only sixpence in halfpence, I felt that there 
was a practical danger in sitting so close to exposed wealth. 
The pocket-book might, by mistake, get into my pocket; a 
note might get entangled in one of my buttons; the old gen- 
tleman might conceive he had been robbed, and I might be 
suspected and accused. I removed to the opposite side of 





the omnibus. A poor woman, who was sitting on the other 
side of the gentleman with the notes, almost immediately 
followed me. I have seen the same kind of movement take 
place in an omnibus, when some one has come in who ap- 
peared to have only just recovered from the measles; J 
have observed dirty people shunned in this way. 

The process of counting the notes was resumed, and I 
contemplated the operation at a safe distance. The old gen. 
tleman made a note of something—probably the sum total— 
on a blank leaf, and carelessly put the book in his tail-pocket, 
In the course ofa few minutes all the other passengers were 
set down, and I was left alone with the owner of the pocket- 
book. He took snuff two or three times, following up each 
pinch with an obligato performance on his nose, and at 
length poked the conductor with his stick to signify that he 
wished to get out. I watched him as he walked across the 
road, until he became lost to my view in the crowd on the 
pavement. I was just beginning to indulge in some reflec. 
tions with regard to the possession of wealth, and had made 
some progress in building a very pretty aérial castle for my 
own residence, when my eye was suddenly attracted by 
something black lying in the straw at the bottom of the om- 
nibus. It was a black pocket-book—the black pocket-book! 
My heart seemed to leap into my mouth; I trembled from 
head to foot with agitation, my head swam, and I felt a 
momentary faintness. Suddenly recovering myself, I stooped 
down, and with a trembling hand took up the book. It was 
the same book beyond question. To satisfy myself, I undid 
its india-rubber band, and opened it. There were the notes 
—ten-pound notes, twenty-pound notes, hundred-pound 
notes—notes to the value of thousands. For some minutes 
my brain was a perfect Maelstrom of conflicting thoughts. 
I held the book almost unconsciously, and stared vacantly 
at nothing. At length it occurred to me that I must do 
something. Should I give it to the conductor? Should I 
call a policeman? Should I keep it and advertise it, or wait 
for its being advertised? Whilst hastily revolving these 
various courses, a sudden impulse impelled me to signify 
to the conductor that I wanted to get out. Hastily handing 
all the coppers I could grasp in my tail-pocket—which I 
have already said amounted to sixpence, neither more nor 
less,—I rushed off frantically in the direction in which I had 
seen the owner of the pocket-book disappear. I carried the 
precious book in my hand, holding it aloft, as Rolla does the 
child; and though I did not think ofit then, the good citizens 
must have wondered not a little to behold me. I ran a long 
time, until I was nearly out of breath, and was beginning to 
think the old gentleman had turned down some by-street, or 
found his home in some of the houses in the road. I was 
slackening my pace, and cooling down to the determination 
of waiting to see the loss advertised in the newspapers, 
when, in a little lane diverging from the main street, I caught 
a glimpse of the owner of the pocket-book. I turned aside 
at a sharp tangent, and ran off in pursuit. Just as I got 
within a few yards of him, he stopped suddenly, slapped his 
pocket, appeared to remember that something had been for- 
gotten, and abruptly turned round to retrace his steps. At 
that moment I met him face to face. It was a striking, a 
startling situation. For a moment neither of us could speak; 
I, because I was out of breath; the millionnaire, because, pro 
bably, of his emotion. So we gazed upon each other in mute 
but expressive silence for just a moment; when the old el 
tleman opened his arms, like a father in a play, and I fel 
plump into them, asa herring may be imagined to drop into 
the mouth of a whale. 

“Young man,” said the millionnaire, in a gruff but 
mulous voice, and gently disengaging me from his embrace, 
—‘ young man, let me—” He did not get any farther J 
then; but with a sort of elephantine emotion pervading a 
whole frame, took the pocket-book from my extended hand 
opened it, and grasping a handful of the notes, —- 
5000/1. or so, appeared to be about to offer me that age 
as a trifling acknowledgment of my services. Belore, how- 
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THE FIRST THORN IN LIFE. 
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BY P. MACDOWELL, R.A. 





prefer the acknowledgment in the shape of eternal gratitude, 
he thought better of his apparent intention, shut up his 
Precious book, and put it in his pocket. 

“Young man,” he repeated, again seizing my hand, and 
apparently still too overpowered with emotion to give intel- 
igible expression to the sense of obligation under which he 
elt himself,—“ young man, I—I can never repay you. Such 
noble conduct as yours is not to be measured by the common 
teward of money ; [shall remember you, respect you, young 
man, as long as I live; and I hope, I do hope—but there, 
there 18 my card, young man; call upon me to-morrow at 
rm precisely—at six precisely. For the present farewell, 
ape young man.” As he turned away he appeared to 
~ bout to give vent to the tears of emotion which had 
choked his utterance. 

; ae no sooner left me than the Maelstrom once more 
ag. and twirled me down to its lowest depths, 
peptic aot again to the surface, stunned and confounded ; 
se oy and sport of that Maelstrom all the way home, 
~~ _ Was not until the performance of a variety of the 
~*tons incident to daily life had in some degree calmed 
Sl with’ that I was enabled to review the events of the 
’ With any thing like an equal mind. It was quite clear 
» Or rather it was not quite clear to me, that my fortune 
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was made. When I say that it was and it was not quite 
clear to me, I mean that I had a strong presentiment of the 
fact, without having any clear perception of the means. 
Here was an old gentleman, evidently a millionnaire, to 
whom I had restored an immense amount of wealth, and 
who was so deeply grateful to me, that he did not conceive a 
handful of notes, amounting perhaps to 50001., an adequate 
reward for my services. Well, he had given me his card 
and invited me to his house. This at least was no dream— 
no fantasy of the imagination; there was his card before 
me— Mr. Joshua Lobb, Paradise Villa, Clapham.” 

“Call upon me, young man, to-morrow, at six precisely :”” 
these were his very words. What did they mean? What 
did they portend? I saw it in an instant. He meant to 
make a friend of me—to introduce me to his family—to 
point to me as his benefactor—perhaps to adopt me as his 
son. Then he said, “I hope, I do hope.’ What did he mean 
by that? It was as clear as day. Mr. Lobb had a daughter, 
a lovely daughter; I felt certain he had. On thinking about 
it, I came to the conclusion that I had never known a stout, 
rich, old gentleman, who took snuff and blew his nose like a 
trumpet, who hadn’t a lovely daughter ; besides, his paternal 
manner vouched for it. Nature would never have endowed 
him with feelings, which were evidently the feelings of a 
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parent, ifnature had not intended that he should be a parent. 
It was conclusive, therefore, that Mr. Lobb had a daughter, 
a lovely daughter,—a dear delightful creature, who was the 
sunshine of his home, who had sweet blue eyes, a most 
amiable disposition, a pretty figure, and neat ankles. It 
was clear also, that Mr. Lobb intended and designed that 
daughter for my wife, provided—provided we happened to 
like each other. Ah! I saw it all. That was what he hoped. 
To be sure! 

That night the witchery of sleep was confounded and 
brought to naught by the bright image of Emily Lobb. I 
was sure her name was Emily. That sweet name had ever 
been associated in my mind with every thing that was beau- 
tiful, and elegant, and amiable, and charming, in woman. It 
was associated with simplicity of manner, with tenderness 
of love, with neatness of figure, and—excuse me—with natty 
boots fitting well at the ankles. What a man, I thought at 
this point, is Mr. Lobb to give up such a treasure, to sacri- 
fice so much for my sake! But I would not be ungrateful. 
No; he should dwell where we dwelt ; and Emily, though 
mine, shouid still be his; she should tend him in his old age, 
and smooth his declining years. Emily should play him old 
favourite tunes, and I1—I should walk by the side of his 
bath-chair. Bless him! 

Next morning I was up and dressed at an unwonted 
hour. My toilette gave me some uneasiness. A shooting- 
coat was clearly not quite the thing for an evening visit; nor 
was a check-waistcoat. I had certainly a pair of black pan- 
taloons; but there were uncomfortable symptoms of shininess 
about the knees, and of raggedness about the feet. Then 
my laced-boots,—clearly I required a new suit. But how? 
I was very short just then, and quarter-day was yet a week 
off. Simpson suddenly occurred to me. Simpson was not a 
relation in any sense, but he was a very good fellow; and 
he had frequently offered assistance in various ways. I ap- 
plied to Simpson accordingly for the loan of ten pounds ; 
and it may be interesting to state, that the request was un- 
hesitatingly complied with, 

“Simpson, my boy,” Lexclaimed, grasping his hand, “ you 
have made my fortune.” And as I rushed down his stairs, 
I caught a glimpse of his honest generous face staring after 
me in amazement. 

Ten pounds and a ready-made clothing establishment 
satisfied all my requirements,—all, save a pair of patent- 
leather boots, which I bought subsequently of the Court- 
bootmaker at an alarming figure, on the strength of their 
being a royal misfit. The hour arrived, and I was set down 
in what I may call, as I no doubt then thought, “ gorgeous 
array,” at the end of the turning where I had restored the 
pocket-book. On inquiry, I found that Paradise Villa was 
situated near the end of the lane. A few minutes brought 
me to the gate. It was a charming spot. 
the elegant Gothic cot‘age peeped out through clustering 
honeysuckle upon a neat lawn, studded round with flowers 
and shrubs, ‘There was a fish-pord, a conservatory, a dove- 
cot, and a weeping ash 

‘* With seats beueath its shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ;” 
that was, for Emily, myself, and the old gentleman. It was 
Paradise indeed; and with a sensation of being there, I 
pulled up my shirt-collar and rang the bell. It was pre- 
sently answered by a female domestic, who showed me into 
an apartment and took up my card. There was an odour 
of dinner, which, as I was hungry (having, through excite 
ment, forgotten toeat any thing since morning), might have 
gone to my heart, had that organ not been already occupied 
in throbbing for sweet Emily Lobb. Still the hint of dinner 
was promising. It was an evidence of substantial regard on 
Mr. Lobb’s part, which I should no doubt have appreciated, 
had I been in a less ethereal frame of mind. 1 had just 
time to erect my collar and arrange my hair, when the ser- 
vant re-entered the room. 

“ Please, Mr. Lobb says, are you the man from Bulb's 
the florist's ?” 
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This was addressed to me--tome! “ Was I the man 
from Bulb’s the florist’s?” Was I the man?—the may? 
You might have knocked me down with a feather, with a 
hair, with nothing! ‘To have found a pocket-book contain- 
ing a fortune; to have restored that fortune, and redeemed 
a person from bankruptcy, beggary,—the workhouse per. 
haps,—and then to be called “a man.” 0, the terrible cold- 
ness, the crushing ingratitude of that word! I gasped for 
breath, and said sternly : 

“ Young woman, I am not the man from Bulb’s the 
florist’s. Tell your master that I am the gentleman who 
found his pocket-book.” 

To be called “a man”—to be supposed capable, perhaps, 
of carrying roots in a basket, or of calling for a bill! [ 
looked at the royal misfits and drew a dagger—in the air. 

Presently the tide of my indignation was arrested by 
the rustle of a silk dress on the stairs. 

It was she! Emily! ha! coming herself to bid me wel. 
come—perhaps—perhaps to embrace me. Just one glance 
at the glass, and I was ready to receive her. “ Where is 
he ?”’ I heard her ask in the passage. What rich melodious 
tones! what sweet utterance! 

In another instant the door opened, and a female figure 
appeared in theentrance. I stood rooted to the spot, speech- 
less, confounded. She advanced towards me, holding out 
her hand, and ere I could rush forward to meet her, she 
spoke : 

“OQ, you are the poor man that found papa’s pocket-book. 
Papa is very much obliged to you, and desires me to give 
you this.” 

I held out my hand mechanically and allowed something 
to be dropped into it; but the horrible obliquity of Miss 
Lobb’s vision, the redness of her nose, and the fearful scrag- 
giness of her neck, kept me spell-bound. At last 1 looked 
in my hand, and found reposing in its palm Hatr-a-crown! 
How I found my way to the door, how I gained the open 
air, I know not; but I found myself on the gravel-wals, 
still holding the half-crown in my left hand. Awaking, as 
it were, from a dream, I looked up to the drawing-room win- 
dows, blazing with light ; and without a moment’s thought, 
and in obedience to a sudden and irresistible impulse, | 
seized the halfcrown between the finger and thumb of my 
right hand, and throwing all the humiliation, indignation, 
and passion which struggled within me into my right arm, 
I pitched that half-crown right through the centre window. 
I heard a crash, a shout, and a scream, and the next instant 
I was in the lane. 

% * * * * if * 

I feel that this veritable history should carry a moral; 
but if I were to offer the moral which the adventure of 
that memorable day suggested to my wrathful mind at the 
time, I fear it would scarcely be one that coulda be con- 
sidered to “adorn my tale;” since on my way home that 
evening, the best result of my dire experience was the 
making of a hardened resolution, never again to restore @ 
pocket-book until there should be a distinct understanding 
that I should be adequately and HANDSOMELY REWARDED. 

Nor will it be thought surprising that I should have 
remained unrepentant while the weary, and inconvenient, 
process of repaying, by instalments, my friend Simpson ; 
loan of ten pounds periodically set before me the folly o 
which I had been guilty. Here, at least, is a good week elt] 
the folly of counting one’s chickens before they are hatched. 
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RICHARD FARQUERSON’S FORTUNE. 
RELATED TO HIS CHILDREN. 
By HOLME LEE. 
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Ir was in the fever-time, that dreadful season wiic# . 
must all remember, that I left home. 
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I came in one night to my tea as usual, at half-pas* ' 
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sitting over the fire with his head aching, and deadly sick: 
he was just beginning in the fever, Ten days after, he was 
:, his coffin. There we all were—six of us at home, little 
and big—and nobody to earn bread for us, What were we 
to do? My mother,—she was a high-spirited proud woman, 
who had been decently bred and used to comfort in her 
young days,—looked at us dry-eyed. I distinctly remember 
her saying, the evening after my father was buried, as we 
cat about the fire just after tea: “Children, there must be 
something done; your father has left us nothing but debts, 
and we cannot starve,” 
Some of us were old enough then to dislike the mad 
speculation my father had undertaken; I say mad, because 
it was impossible we could know so early how well it would 
turn out for us. The first idea was, of course, to close the 
shop, and seek some quiet private occupation, My mother 
thought of dress-making ; but several people came and asked 
her to try it,—selling the fish and game, I mean,—and after 
a few days’ consideration she determined to do so. I don’t 
know that any of us objected, or that our friends fell off in 
consequence. A man who understood the trade came from 
London and managed it, and my mother kept the books. 
She was a very clever upright woman; and though I have 
come across many clever women in my lifetime, I never yet 
met one who was her equal. In the course of eight years 
she brought up her family,—Willy, the youngest, died four 
months after my father,—paid off every farthing of pre- 
viously accumulated debt, and laid by a sufficient mainte- 
nance for her old age: then she shut up the shop. Are we 
ashamed of it now? Most certainly not. Ifever—being a 
man of property—I am carried away by the vanity of imi- 
tating my betters, and desire to bear a coat of arms on my 
carriage, I shall take for my crest a crayfish with the motto, 
“By this I rise.” 
The young ones got a better education than I had the 
chance of. I was fifteen when my father died, and had just 
been apprenticed to a printer. I hated the business, and 
asked my master if he would cancel my indentures. He 
suid he would ifmy mother agreed, thinking that I was 
going to help her in the business, though that was a long 
way from my intentions, and from hers too; for she never 
suffered any one of us to go near the shop. My sisters went 
to the best schools in the town (and here, let me acknow- 
ledge, that, knowing our former position and our present 
difficulties, every where friends turned up for us); they had 
all they wanted as far as books and masters went. My 
mother used to say, “Children, I cannot give you a fortune, 
but I will give you an education suitable to the station in 
which you were born, and you must each work your way 
back to it for yourselves.” We have all done so, thanks to 
er. I had no distinct idea when I left home of what I 
wanted to become. Adventure and change were the vague 
hankerings in my mind; at all events, I did not want to be 
‘printer. I told her so one Sunday night, when all the 
“uldren but Maggie had gone to bed. She looked rather 
eam and asked, “Then what do you want to be, 
chard ?” 
I said I did not exactly know, but thought I should like 
Ye a merchant. She did not speak decidedly, but con- 
veyed ‘hat to get into a merchant’s office required a very 
“sit premium, Now, in some book or other,—I ought to 
a it, but don’t,—I had read of a man earning his way 
.’ &teat wealth from a beginning of half-a-crown. J started 

“te with threepence-halfpenny. No more was said then; 
“" I gave my mother two kisses instead of one that night 
Yuen Twent to bed; and, as soon as it began to dawn in the 
‘ning, I got up and ran away from home. 
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Maggie’s present to me on my last birthday—a little shilling 
Testament ;—that was all, so far as I recollect. 

It did not enter into my head at first what sore hearts 
I should make at home by my flight; but Maggie has told 
me since that great was the dismay when it was found out 
that I was gone. My mother hoped for a week or two that 
I should come back, and fretted coutinually ; but at length 
she made up her mind to it, and said: “ Richard is an honest 
lad, and he has a good spirit; he will not starve.” 

I did not starve, but very near it, as you shall hear. It 
was a Monday morning in September when I ran away; a 
very raw morning, drizzling and misty. I could not have 
chosen a worse time if I had looked out for it. I started 
straight along the road, stopping now and then to look at 
the guide-posts. The first said, “ London 189 miles ;” that 
was a long tramp; but I kept my eye on the end of it, not 
on the hardships by the way, or I should never have got 
there at all. I took my breakfast in a wheat-field, where 
the grain was half ripe, my dinner the same, and my supper 
the same: it did very well, only I am afraid it was not 
honest, though I had done it fifty times before without a 
qualm when I was not hungry. At nightfall [was at a 
distance from any village, and the drizzle had changed to 
an even down-pour. I was glad to come in sight of a road- 
side inn. I meant to beg shelter for the night in some of 
the out-buildings. I was big enough and strong enough to 
rough it and not care, looking to the end—mind, always to 
the end. ‘There were some grooms and people hanging about 
the doorway, waiting for the night-coach, which changed 
horses there; and besides them, a gentleman with a carpet- 
bag, waiting to be taken up by it. He stared at me very 
hard, as many people had done in the course of my day’s 
journey, and at last said very smartly, “ You’re arunaway, my 
lad, arn’t you? Telltruth, and shame the devil! Iran away 
from school myself; it is enough to make a fellow run away! 
Are you going to sea? I went to sea—runaways always 
do; but I came back.” He took it all for granted, asking 
his questions and answering them in a breath. The coach 
arrived as he was speaking; and he immediately bustled off, 
and mounted to the only vacant seat on the roof; and then 
called to me to hand him up his carpet-bag, which I did, 
and he threw me sixpence for my trouble, thus increasing 
my capital to ninepence-halfpenny. The coach drove away 
in a few minutes, but stopped before it had gone fifty yards, 
and the strange man screamed out at the top of a stentorian 
voice, ‘‘ Here, you runaway lad, take that; it’ll be of use to 
you, may be;” and as the vehicle rolled on, a scrap of paper 
fluttered down into the mud. I took it up, thinking of bank- 
notes, but the paper was too thick for that; and when I 
brought it to the lamp over the inn-door, I saw that it was 
merely the outside of a letter, with a name and address— 
“Mr. Morley, 18 Great Walton Street, London.” I put it 
into my pocket, and asked the ostler if I might have shelter 
any where for the night, in the stable or barn? He said he 
would ask his mistress. She was just within the doorway, 
and met the request with avery curt refusal, and turned 
round to look at me, as I stood outside in the rain, dripping 
at every angle and point. Having considered me a minute 
or two in silence, she said, ‘‘ You’ve run away, have you, 
young man; how old are you?’ Now, even at that age, 
I was averse to questions. I was not going back; and there- 
fore I determined to stop interrogatories which might lead 
to my being discovered by one decisive answer: “I’m old 
enough to be my own master; if you'll give me a shelter 
I'll be thankful; if you won't, say so, and I'll go else- 
where,” She immediately said that I might go in. 

The place where I passed the night was the kitchen, 
clean, warm, and cosey. I slept like a top on the long settle, 
after a gratuitous supper of bread, cheese, and ale. I had 
only to answer one more question—was my father living 
or dead? and the woman was like a mother to me when I 
said that he was dead. Inthe morning, rested and refreshed, 
I started on my second day’s journey. 

I thought of them at home a good deal that day. 
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I got to London on Saturday. I cannot say that I was 
very dilapidated; for [had slept under aroofevery night and 
had fed in the cornfields by day. It is surprising how much 
you can go through with a stout heart, youth, and health. 
But having got into the great Babel, I found myself alone. 
Think of that: alone and penniless,—for all my capital was 
gone now,—alone in London. There was no ripe corn grow- 
ing any where near the steps of St. Martin’s Church, on 
which I slept that night. Fortunately it was fine, though 
frosty and chill; and I don’t care to acknowledge now that 
I shed some tears on the old stones, thinking of my mother 
and the rest ofthem at home; perhaps, also, I was rather 
hungry: it is most likely. I can’t throw any romantic 
glamour over the prosaic facts of that Sunday if I were to 
talk till doomsday. When I woke, stiff and cold, the sun 
was rising, and the houses looked taller than they have ever 
done since; and my last idea on falling asleep was my first 
at waking—an idea I did not get rid of all that day—that I 
had got nothing to eat. I attended service at St. Martin’s 
Church in the morning: not looking quite a mendicant, but 
very nearly so; in the afternoon I had a siesta in one of the 
parks; and towards evening, memory quickened by appetite, 
may be, I bethought myself of Mr. Morley and Great Wal- 
ton Street. I inquired my way, lost it, found it again, and 
finally came to a stand opposite a large important house; 
then I felt profoundly that I did not look what is called 
“respectable :”’ I was not a weakling, so that a four-and- 
twenty hours’ fast had not exhausted me; but my clothes 
had a week's dust on them. However, up the steps I went, 
and rang the bell; a livery-servant opened the door, and I 
asked if Mr. Morley was at home. Yes, he was; but he never 
saw company or transacted business on a Sunday. I was 
not company and I had no business; but I took the back of 
the letter and asked the servant to carry it to his master, 
which he did. I have heard since that he thought I was one 
of Mr. Morley’s poor relations from the country. I waited 
on the step for five minutes or more before he returned, and 
when he did, looked very anxiously for his message, as you 
may think. 

“Master says he'll see you; come in.” And in I went. 
“You'd better leave that here,” indicating the bundle, “and 
rub your shoes on the mat.” 

The man was quite civil, being, I believe, familiarised 
with folks coming for help. Mr. Morley was a good man. 

I followed him upstairs, and into a room where Mr. Mor- 
ley and two children were sitting at a table covered with 
dessert. Dofling my cap at the door, I made a pause there. 

“So you’ve got here! I said you did not look like turn- 
ing back,” cried Mr. Morley. “ When did you come ?” 

“Last night.” 

“Found your friends ?” 

“T had none to seek.” 

Mr. Morley turned full round and faced me. ‘‘ Come and 
sit down, and tell me all about it. What school was it? 
Here’s Tom means to run away soon; the amusements are 
so mild. At his school they take them to teetotal meetings 
by way of fun. Now what's your grievance ?” 

“]'ve not run away from school,” said I, rather diffidently ; 
“T’ve run away from home because there are too many of 
us for my mother to keep, and I want to keep myself.” 

“What's your name ?” 

“ Richard Farquerson.” 

“T knew a Farquerson once—James Farquerson ; he was 
a rich merchant at one time, but he failed. He had a son 
Richard—any thing to you?” 

‘““My grandfather lived in London, but he died long ago; 
it may be the same. He was unfortunate in business I have 
heard my mother say—” 

“His son Richard was unfortunate too, I should think; 
he was a man whose vocation it was not to succeed in the 
world. How about your father ?” 

“He was very good-humoured and fond of company. 
My mother’s fortune was lost in my grandfather’s failure. 
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She had money left her too, but it was wasted; my father 
lent some, and I don’t know how the rest went. My mother 
does not speak much about it. We were in debt when he 
died, but she means to pay every body in the end.” 

“ Richard Farquerson—the one I knew—liked racing and 
betting. He settled at Warleigh when he married, intending 
to carry on business in connection with his father here; but 
they both came to ruin together.” 

I blushed. Warleigh I had come from, but I would rather 
have kept my secret. Mr. Morley had his eye upon me. 

“You're Richard Farquerson’s son; I know you by that 
turn of the lip. He stood my good friend more than once.” 

“ How so, sir?’”’ I ventured to ask. 

“He was a warning to me,” was the abrupt and very 
unexpected response. ‘“ Where have you got your pith and 
spirit from? not from father or grandfather, I vouch for it,” 

“From my mother, sir.” 

“She must be one in a thousand. I remember your 
father. I was a lad then in James Farquerson’s office. The 
most lively, thoughtless, reckless young fellow he was; 
looking forward to a handsome competence, and throwing 
his money about as if it had been chucky-stones. We were 
at the same school; and there he was all for tops, kites, mar- 
bles, and alecampane. We proposed to run away together; 
but he could never make up his mind to climb the play. 
ground-wall, and Iran away alone. He was successively 
apprenticed to a civil engineer, an architect, and an attorney; 
and each master was so obliging as to cancel his indentures 
after the lapse of a few months. Then he went to sea, and 
turned up again, like a bad halfpenny, at six weeks’ end: a 
sea life did not agree with him; indeed, nothing did agree 
with him but his ease and his pleasure, so he subsided upon 
a stool in his father’s office. I have heard him tell the story 
of his youthful mischances as an excellent joke, and have 
laughed with him and thought him a fine fellow, though I 
had begun to go steadily in the mill, and work there. He 
never worked; he used to lie in bed till half-past ten or 
eleven o'clock, and be threatened through the keyhole with 
cold pig by his Aunt Jane. He had expectations from her, 
but offended her.” 

“Will you havea piece ofcake?” asked the little girl whom 
I had noticed at my entrance into the room. She was stand- 
ing in front of me with a great wedge of it in her fingers 
offering it tome. I took it, and ate it slowly, not as ifl 
were particularly hungry, though every crumb was precious ; 
and she watched me with a very earnest attention as if she 
had never seen any thing like me before. I was rather ogre- 
ish, no doubt. Her father ordered the boy who sat still at 
the table, cracking filberts and listening with all his might, 
to pour me out a glass of wine, which he did reluctantly. 
He was a pale small creature, with mean features, and not 
more than ten years old to look at, though he was thirteen; 
the girl was pretty, and prettily dressed in a white muslin 
frock and blue sash. They were cousins; Cousin Tom and 
Cousin Nellie they called each other. After I had drunk the 
wine, and was listening again to what Mr. Morley talked 
about, his words grew involved and indistinct. Will it be 
believed that I fell asleep ? 

When I woke up with a great start, the children were 
gone, and a servant was bringing in candles. I sprang UP, 
and began to stammer an apology. 

“ Sit down again, I have not heard all I want to hear, ot 
said all I want to say,” Mr. Morley interposed. “ How many 
of you did Richard Farquerson—did your father leave? Tell 
me all about it.” ; 

So I began and told him all I knew: how things _ 
not prospered with us, and how we were getting behind-han 
with the world when my father took it into his head to open 
that shop; what a grievance it was to my mother; and how 
he died of the fever a fortnight after it was begun, and lett 
six children unprovided for. en 

“Richard Farquerson all over! he was one of those cat 
less ne’er-do-wells, who are kept by a social provide , 
the encouragement of charitable and indulgent perso!» 
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remember how he used to rave against skittish fortune, and 
swear she had a spite against him, when he was doing every 
thing in his power to spite her. And he is dead?” 

«Two months ago.” 

Mr. Morley was silent for several minutes; at last he 
said suddenly, ‘“ What do you expect from me; what do you 
want with me? I know nothing of you. You’ve not come 
begging—I can’t offer you a shilling.” 

“He evidently expected me to say something more, but I 
did net; I only got up to go away: indeed, I had no claim 
on any one. 

“ Where are you going to-night—nowhere particular per- 
haps? then you may stay here, if you choose. As I said be- 
fore, your father did me a good turn once, and I'll pay it to 
his son,” said Mr. Morley. “ Now the first thing you'll do 
will be to write to your mother.” 

“J’d rather not, sir, until I see my way,” said I. I did 
not want them at home to know any thing about me until I 
could say that I was above need and getting on. 

“Not see your way! It’s straight forward; every body’s 
way is straight forward, if they would only keep to it, instead 
of edging off in search of something grander or pleasanter 
than what they see before them. You'll write to your 
mother, Richard Farquerson, and tell her that you are safe 
and have found a friend; even if you don’t tell her more. 
It is your plain duty, sir; quite as much your duty as it 
was in the first instance to run away. Then we will have 
up the cold beef.” 

I wrote the letter with pen and paper that he gave me 
there and then; but it never went. Well, I’ve been sorry 
for it since. 

After the cold beef I went to bed in the “ cousins’ room.” 
Mr. Morley had hosts of country relatives who came up to 
town periodically to be helped on in the world by him; and 
until they got a step, they occupied this little green bed- 
room at the back of the house. When I entered Mr. Mor- 
ley’s office it was supposed that I was one of these many 
poor country-cousins, until Tom let out the truth. 


IV. 


It was not until I had been away from Warleigh six 
years that I let them know at home where I was and what 
Iwas doing. To be sure, once in every few months I dropped 
them a line to say that I was in the land of the living; but 
I wanted some day to surprise them all. It was a very 
loolish ambition, and by the time I had been six years on 
the world I found it out. I was not going to be rich by any 
sudden stroke of fortune; and if I waited until I grew inde- 
pendent in the ordinary course of events, why, I thought, I 
may wait until I am a middle-aged man, and there is no 
mother left to rejoice over me. So just before I went abroad, 
I wrote her a long letter, telling her all about my doings 
‘ince I left Warleigh, and promising to go down and see 
on all when I came back from Rio, whither I was sent on 
_ Morley’s business. Her answer did not come till I was 
do ” the point of sailing ; and the nearest word to a re- 
proacn that she said in it was: “ You would have spared me 
pe a sleepless night, dear Richard, if you had written 
st I knew her quiet way, and how much pain it hid; 
. I declare those few words cut me up more than any 
thers T ever heard. 
derer a away at Rio two years,—a long two years 
tae ‘w? Lage you,—and when I came back to England 
ae too ay, and went home to Warleigh for a month. 
a.) vss In those eight years! In the first place, there 
the a “e house converted into a respectable place again ; 
i oe iad vanished, and was become a parlour, where 
m4, od mother sat in her easy-chair, with her knitting on 


+7 
hen tha cae white marble table, which she told me had 
lling it her once upon a time. Maggie laughed about it, 
wae ae mother’s “vanity ;” and, “Indeed,” says my 
a ‘What would have become of you children but for 
hearts we Page Be feel a respect for it.” And so in our 
- Maggie has many a jest about what she calls 


SS 
— 





our “aquatic origin.” ‘Like Venus, we rise from the sea,” 
she cries, and my mother bids her hush. My mother sees 
no fun in it; to her it was a hard trial, and as such will 
always be remembered. 

Maggie was grown up, and looking old for her age, which 
is only two years more than my own; but you might see 
she was a predestined old maid, even if the mourning-ring 
on her finger had not let you partly into the poor girl’s 
romance. Marian, my second sister, was married and gone 
from home ; and Lena, the youngest, was out as a governess 
in a great family. But it was Christmas-time, and they both 
came to Warleigh for a few days, and also Henry, from his 
situation in Manchester. 

“T shall perhaps never see all my children around me at 
one time again,” said my mother; “I am getting old in the 
world.” But she has had us all around her many happy 
Christmases since then; and some of us with very consi- 
derable additions, or incumbrances,—which shall we call 
the great boys and girls that are growing up about us into 
men and women so fast, that our own youth is quite thrown 
back into the shade? Not incumbrances, I think. 


Ve 
I had managed Mr. Morley’s affairs at Rio, which had 


got into some entanglement, so much to his satisfaction, 
that when I went back to town he let me have a small share 
in the business, and make ventures on my own account. 
I began to get on then; for my speculations, though ona 
small scale, prospered, and paved the way to greater: every 
body must have a beginning. Long before I went out to 
Rio, I had vacated the little green ‘“ cousins’ room” for lodg- 
ings of my own, but had still continued a very frequent 
guest’ in Great Walton Street; and I had not been there 
more than twice after my return before I made a discovery 
which did not please me, indeed it made me a miserable 
disconsolate dog for months: it was that Mr. Morley des- 
tined his daughter Ellen for her cousin Tom. Mr, Morley 
told me himself one night when we were alone in the dining- 
room ; perhaps the old man suspected ; but no matter. 

Tom Fletcher was one-and-twenty then; a pale-faced, 
undersized, insignificant, poor-spirited creature. I could 
not abide him. Ellen was eighteen: a rosebud, a merry, 
laughing, kind, warm-hearted girl she was as ever breathed ; 
and quite as friendly towards me as she was that first night 
when she gave me the big lump of cake out of her hand, and 
my boy’s heart was vowed to her for ever for the kindness 
of the act. 

When Mr. Morley and I went upstairs after I had heard 
the news, I was naturally very dull. Tom came in soon after 
from dining at his club, and had tea. Ellen did not like 
Tom any more than I did; and when she was not ridiculing 
him mercilessly (she had a sharp tongue—as what woman 
who is worth a chip has not?) she kept him at such a dis- 
tance that he did not dare speak to her. She was in one of 
her icy moods that night, and Tom would have been much 
more comfortable in a shower-bath than he was under her 
sleety civility. She had fathomed him long ago; but she 
had promised to marry him when almost a child, and before 
she knew what marrying meant. She began to change her 
mind now, and I was the cause ofthat change. I was as 
much in love with her as a man could be; and if she had 
a fondness for any body besides her father, it was for my- 
self. We were both well aware of this some time before we 
ventured explicitly to say so. It was on this particular 
evening, if Ellen had not found me out before, that she 
made the discovery of my affection for her, though I had 
not my assurance of hers so early. 

Tom asked her to sing; and instead of making any of 
the thousand-and-one excuses that girls are generally so 
ready with, she simply replied, that she was not in the 
humour. If Tom had not been such a mean scoundrel, I 
could have pitied him for the contemptuous coldness that 
Ellen threw into all she said to him, though that was little 
enough; but Tom knew that her father was on his side, 
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and bore it philosophically enough. He confided to me,— 
I could have beaten his infatuated vanity out of him with 
relish,—-that Nellie was crazed in love with him; but as she 
was quite safe for him, he should take a little longer time to 
sow his wild oats. He had set up a house of his own at a 
short distance from town, and there he received his own 
kind of company that he could not bring to his uncle’s house 
—very low company it generally was. It used to throw 
me into the wildest rage to think that my pure little Ellen 
could ever be the wife of such a creature; and if I had not 
seen her so thoroughly set against him, I don’t know what 
I might not have done. 

Tom left before me that evening; and when he was gone, 
Ellen recovered her good humour; she would sing for me 
with once asking. I cannot exactly tell how it came about, 
but Mr. Morley having dropped asleep in his easy-chair, we 
began to talk together in an undertone by the piano, and 
I told her about all of them at home, which I had never 
done before. She listened with a great deal of interest, and 
asked a good many questions respecting my mother and 
sisters; and how I had enjoyed going home after so long 
an absence. And I said, “It was very pleasant to be there, 
Nellie; but I was glad to come back here: it always seems 
home to me most where you are now.” She turned very 
red, and looked away as she shut up the music-book. I 
was startled at what I had said, for she seemed frightened, 
and I did not know whether she was angry or not. “ Nellie, 
are you angry with me?” I whispered, catching one of her 
hands in mine and holding it fast. 

She was very white now, and her eyes were shining as 
if there were tears in them; but “ You had better go away, 
Richard,” was all she said, and she gave a hurried glance 
at her father. I was very much disposed to linger, but she 
reiterated, Go, Richard; go now.” She remembered her 
miserable tie to her cousin Tom; while I, for a moment, felt 
that I was not acting right by my benefactor. Afterwards, 
when it came to the point of seeing the woman I loved 
sacrificed to an evil-minded man, who would break her 
heart, I threw that and every other consideration to the 
winds, and spoke out. But the time was not yet ripe for 
that. 

VI. 

Another year went over our heads, during which interval 
Mr. Morley retired almost entirely from the management 
of his commercial affairs, leaving them in the hands of 'Tom 
Vietcher. I was surprised how my good friend, who, in 
other matters was an acute far-sighted man, could be so 
hoodwinked to his nephew’s real character and pursuits. 


‘Perhaps it might be that he had become habituated to him 


by long dependence, and the young man was too cautious 
ever to let his vices become obtrusive; that Mr. Morley 
was deceived there is no doubt, for Tom had entire posses- 
sion of his ear, and influenced him to undertake several 
speculations, which, if hinted at by another, tenacious as 
he was of his commercial credit, the old man would have 
scouted as rash in the extreme. The firm was “ Morley and 
Fletcher” then. Mr. Morley hinted to me that it might be 
“Morley, Fletcher, and Farquerson,” if I had a mind; but 
I have never regretted the lost opportunity. Tom certainly 
possessed business talents, if he could have kept straight ; 
but I disliked his course of proceedings so much, that I 
withdrew from Mr. Morley’s office, and began on my own 
account. ‘There was in consequence a slight coolness be- 
tween us for a short time; but it wore off, and our friendly 
relations were again resumed. It was on the first evening 
that I dined in Great Walton Street after this temporary 
coolness that Ellen and I spoke openly to each other. I 
found her looking ill and depressed; and by dint of a few ques- 
tions, extracted from her an admission that Tom Fletcher 
was hateful to her, and that the thought of a marriage 
with him was most repugnant to her feelings. Her father 
had been desirous of hastening it, that he might resign all 
business anxieties, for which he began to feel himself un- 
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equal, into the hands of his son-in-law; and she, fearful of 
encountering his displeasure, had not dared to speak out 
her abhorrence. It was a very critical moment; I could } 

no means be sure of Ellen’s feelings, and a rejection would 
have mortified me beyond expression. That she liked me, 
I knew well enough. Well, there she sat, drooping before 
me, her cheeks all lily-white, and the tears glittering in hey 
pretty eyes; and I stood shifting restlessly from one foot 
to the other, not venturing to bring my fortune to the test, 
to win or lose it all, until she looked up at me and began, 

“You know, Richard—” 

I only knew one thing at that moment,—how much I 
loved Nellie; so I cut her trembling little phrase short, and 
told her so. She blushed, and made no answer; but she did 
not pull her hand away or bid me go this time, so I stayed, 
And presently, “ But how shall we tell my father?” asked 
she. 

“ Leave that in my hands, Nellie,” I said. “TI will tell 
him when he comes up from the dining-room, You can run 
away, if you are afraid.” 

“Tam afraid, Richard. His heart was so set on my 
marrying Tom, that if you had not spoken I think I should. 
I don’t like to grieve him. But, Richard, what if he is an- 
ery? He never was angry with me in his life. How can 
I bear it ?” 2 

I cheered her, and bade her have courage. 

“JT will have courage for you, dear Richard,” said she; 
and though she was trembling like a leaf, a colour came into 
her face and a sparkle into her eyes, that told me love for 
somebody put that courage into her shrinking little heart. 

When Mr. Morley came in, she went away to her bed- 
room, and I spoke to the old man, and told him all. He was 
a fiery man and an obstinate man, notwithstanding his 
many good points, and at first he went into an awful rage, 
calling me all manner of traitors and serpents and knaves; 
refusing to listen to a single plea, and finally forbidding me 
ever to set foot within his doors again, or to hold with Ellen 
any correspondence either by word or letter. He fetched 
Ellen from her room, and tried to make her, in my presence, 
promise never more to hold any communication with me ; 
but the brave girl, though she wept bitterly, refused to da 
that. 

“T should break it, father; I should break it the first 
time I saw Richard,” sobbed she; “and indeed I cannot 
marry Cousin Tom, for I hate him.” ya 

Mr. Morley threw upon me a withering look. “ This 1s 
your doing, Richard Farquerson,” said he bitterly ; “this 1s 
the sort of requital you make to me who took you out of 
the streets. You are a base ungrateful scoundrel, sir, and 
I wish never to see your face again,” and much more to 
the same effect. Then to Ellen he said, “If you don’t marry 
your cousin Tom Fletcher, while I live you shall with my 
consent marry no man; and if you marry without my col 
sent, I will throw you off and have no more a daughter. 

His voice sank at the last words, and Ellen clung weep- 
ing to his arm. “Don’t say any thing more, father; dont 
say hard things of Richard,” cried she; “I never liked Tom. 
He does not care for me, and he would kill me soon, I know 
he would. Richard, can’t you say something?” __ 

To see her stretch out her hand to me, as if for help, 
threw the old man into a terrible fury. “ Begone!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Out of my sight, hound—”’ 

“ Mr. Morley,” said I very quietly, but in a way that 
checked his vituperation, “you will be sorry for this ove 
day, but yet not half so sorry as you would have reason (0 
be did you force Ellen to become Tom Fletcher's wile. 
you will not force her; you will be true to me, Ellen, w} 
you not ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Richard; but go now.” ees 

And as my staying seemed only still more to infuria's 
her father, I reluctantly departed, sore enough and angry 
enough, as you may well imagine. — 

I tried to see Ellen the next day and the next alter © 
but was always refused admittance; I wrote, but my lett 
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were returned to me unread, so that I knew they had never 
‘ ached my darling’s hands. At last 1 found out that she 
iad left town; but where she was gone was a mystery. 
Fo ‘y months elapsed, and I was still in the dark about her, 
nd very wre ‘tched at times, w we one night the post brought 
mie a very tiny billet written in penc il: “ Have patience, 
dear Richard; I know how you have sought me, and am ever 
: faithful 2 Nellie,” was every word it contained. But 
ad was precious. The post-mark outside was “ Dawlish ;” 
and off to Dawlish I went, and mooned about the sands 
mio yning after morning for a week, but never caught a 
ae of my Nellie; so 1 supposed they were gone away 
vain from thence, and returned to London. 
J niet Tom Fletcher afew days afterwards ; and from the 
llen hang-dog look he gave me, I knew he had received 
his final dismission by Ellen; and that was some comfort 
to think on, where there was so little else that was cheering. 
It was not until six months, or rather more, after the 
fiery scene in Great Walton Strect that Nellie and I saw 
each other again, and that was across from opposite sides ofa 
crowded co! .cert-room. Mr. Morley was beside his daughter ; 
ch I got as near to them as I could, I had no speech 
of her “i thought she looked rather graver, but prettier than 
ever. The next day I risked another letter, which got into 
her han ids, and she sent me a reply. “ You may write to me 
- uly, my dear Richard,” she said in one part of it; “ for 
though my father is still as firm against you, and as angry 
[ have told him my resolve : and he says, ‘ You 
may take your own way, Nellie, to a certain extent, but 
marry any body but Cousin Tom you never shall ;’ so we 
t live in hope of better days, dear.” Bless her kind 
heart that “hope of better days” made me quite my own 
man again; and I went to work in my commercial concerns 
with a vigour and spirit that prospered well. There were just 
at that juncture fine openings for enterprise in the Austra- 
lian trade, and I took a very successful advantage of them. 
| used to say to myself, ‘ My Nellie is my good fortune ; 
i so she has been all my life through since the moment 
ied father took me out of the streets. 


VII. 

For the next two years I progressed steadily ; but Tom 
Fletcher, who had a larger capital to work with, made several 
splendid speculations. I knew how proud of him Mr. Mor- 
ley would be, and how his praises would sound in my Nel- 
lie’s ears, E xperienced people spoke of Tom as a rising and 
most fort unate man; and the firm of “ Morley and F letcher i 
was of the highest standing in the commercial world. But 
unhappily Tom grew top- heavy in the bewilderment of his 


So, thougl 


as ever, 


successes, , and was smitten with the dangerous and seduc- 
‘ive ambition of building up a colossal fortune in no time. 
Ile took into his foolish head some belief of his having been 
Uh rn under a lucky star, and predestined to immense wealth, 


en told, that he thought nothing in which he em- 
? ould fail; and that he was in the habit of encour: aging 
mi ‘in culators to join in a hazardous scheme by : 


iiiiatuated assurance, 
“hy Tam in it: 


saying, 
“Throw your doubts to the winds. 
the thing must succeed.” But Tom’s luc ky 
‘turned out a treac sherous Will-o’-the- -wisp, which led him 
nsider bly out of his depth, and sunk him in irremediable 
War S of difficulty. The whole City was electrified one 
uorning to hear that “ Muiley and Fletcher” were in 
ette. oo ‘ir liabilities were enormous, and several 
ms fell with them. Tom had been in much too great 
get rich to be careful of his own means; and several 
‘ransactions came out in the examinations before 
tt. Mr. Morley was heart-broken; this close to a 
honourable career, this assassination of his good 
ud his credit, Pesce kille d him. Nellie wrote to me 

istress, and begged my help, which, indeed, I was 


‘ 


(ry 


) glad to give. But Roshan was saved out ofthe 
= 1 Fletcher was penniless, and Mr. Morley had 
it put h s wife’s fortune, whic -h had been settled 


ter, They left the house in Great Walton 
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Street therefore, and went to reside in a smail cottage at 
some miles from London, near Richmond. 

One might have thought that this catastrophe would 
have opened Mr. Morley’s eyes to Tom Fletcher’s miscon- 
duct; but instead of that, he only seemed more than ever 
bound up in his interests. This was the period of the rail- 
way mania; and Tom turned sharebroker. With his natural 
genius for gambling, he made his thousands one day and 
his tens of thousands another, and has said since that at one 
period he did not know what he was worth. Mr. Morley 
himself was bitten by the popular frenzy, but not until the 
bubble was on the point of bursting. He drew Nellie’s little 
fortune out of the funds, and entrusted it to Tom to double; 
but Tom, aware that the golden day was at an end, and 
having realised nothing out of his speculative gains, took 
possession of his poor old uncle’s money, and decamped. 
This was the cruellest blow ofall: but no pursuit was made 
after him. Mr. Morley only said: “ Let the graceless scoun- 
drel go; he was my sister’s son ;” and he escaped accordingly. 


VILL. 


My Nellie was a gem. Instead of pretending to think : 
might wish to break off our engagement as some would have 
done, she showed a perfect confidence in me, and wrote; 
“Dear Richard, you are my only hope; will you come to 
me? My poor father is almost mad, and I know not on 
which hand to turn. But you will not fail me, will you, 
Richard?” Directly I got that pitiful little letter, 1 posted 
off to Woodside, where they were living, glad in my heart, 
I believe, that they had only me to look to. 

I met them walking in the sunshine on the road outside 
their garden. Nellie’s arm supported her father, whose bent 
head and uncertain gait betrayed how terribly he had been 
shaken by recent disasters. I saw them some minutes be- 
fore they perceived me, and had time to observe Nellie’s 
face, which, pale though it was, showed no traces of anxiety. 
I cannot tell you how proud I felt to know what a sinccre 
faith she had in me; and seeing it so happily expressed in 
the midst of real troubles was better than all. When she 
saw me coming towards them hastily, a brilliant colour 
flew into her face, and she put out her hand long before I 
was within reach, as if, dear soul, she were catching at a 
forlorn hope. “I knew you would come, Richard,” said she ; 
and then to her father, “Father, here is Mr. Rich: ard Tar- 
querson come to see you, and to ask after your health.” 

My kind old benefactor lifted up his face, and held out a 
trembling hand. “Iam very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir,” said he. “It is a fine morning out in the fields. 
My daughter and I are breathing the air for the first time 
to-day. Have you walked far?” 

“Tt is Richard Farquerson, father,” reiterated Ellen, 
slightly raising her voice. ‘An old friend, father; not a 
new one.” 

“Richard Farquerson, is it? I remember his father. 
There are great changes, sir, since then. We will go home, 
Nellie; pe rhaps Mr. Farquerson would like to sit down and 
rest a "short time.’ He mumbled his words indistinctly, 
and his thoughts scemed all astray. I was most painfully 


? 


shocked to see this fine mind so unstrung, and to see Ellen’s 
eyes fill with tears as she listened to him. We turned back, 
and all entered the house together. Ellen led the way toa 


little parlour overlooking the garden, and Mr. Mowley sat 
him down in a great chair by the window. As I removed 
my hat, he looked at me earnestly, and a dull 
his face. He remembered me then, and appeared embar- 


red suffused 


rassed; but suddenly catching at another idea, he said in 
his old strong voice: “ You know my nephew, Tom Fletcher, 
ny sister Rosie’s son ? well, sir, he has robbed his poor 
old uncle! He has tak 1 hi 5 last penny, and left him to 
starve with his daughter. 

“Not while I live, Mr. Morley,” said A. Ellen came and 
stood by me; she was very Pp ile, and trembled excessively. 
“ Listen to Richard, fat her, said sh om d then I spoke, 


and asked him to give me Nellie. The old man began to cry. 
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“Don’t, father, don’t; you break my heart,” supplicated 
my dear girl. “Look at Richard, and speak to him.” 

“Would you have believed it of Tom Fletcher, sir? I loved 
that lad as if he had been my own son; I did indeed, sir.” 

“Let me be your son, Mr. Morley; let me pay you back 
one tithe of the great debt I owe you.” 

“ Nellie has not sixpence, Richard Farquerson.” 

I was only too glad to take her as there she stood clad 
in her simple cotton gown and her fresh maiden beauty. I 
drew her to my side, and put my arm round her; while she 
leant her face on my shoulder to hide the tears that would 
come. When Mr. Morley saw us standing thus, he under- 











es 


stood all. “She is a good girl, Richard Farquerson; ming 
you use her well,” said he tremulously. “If I have Said 
any thing harsh before, I beg your pardon heartily, sir, | 
was mistaken; I was deceived.” 

“ Don’t say another word; this moment cancels all,” 
cried I. 

And so Nellie and I were married; and she has been to 
me for nearly ten years the best, truest, kindest wife that 
ever man had. Mr. Morley lived with us long enough to see 
four of you about his knees; and then died in his daughter's 
arms very happily and contentedly, as you all know. And 
that is all I can tell you of my fortune, children. 
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A WORKMAN’SJWINDOW-BLIND.§ § 6 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


I nore you will not think me presumptuous 
in addressing you on a trifling Home affair 
that will perhaps be interesting to your readers, 
should you think it worthy of notice. The 
subject is a blind for the window of a work- 
man’s cottage. You well know that there are 
in use in every house blinds up as far as the 
top of the first row of panes—some of wood, 
some of wire, cane, calico, &c., and some of 
plants growing: it is on the last of these that 
I wish especially to speak, so far as relates to 
growing them in a manufacturing town. My 
house is situated in the midst of cotton- 
factories and chemical works; and I am de- 
lighted that I have not only overcome the 
difficulty of growing healthy plants, but that 
they answer every purpose of a blind, simply by 
a modification of your illustration on window- 
ornament,—a modification that is adapted to 
the purse and ingenuity of nearly every 
working-man. I enclose a sketch. [Upon 
this sketch our drawing is founded. Ep.] 
By it you will see that it is merely a slight 
wooden frame erected on the window-sill, and 





glazed; the window forms one side, so that it makes a 
sort of Wardian case. It is so constructed that you can 
slide the sash up and down as usual to clean it and the 
plants. You will observe, too, that I have put a small foun- 
tain inside, supplied with water from a box placed on the 
window-sill above; a gallon of water lasting three or four 
hours, continually running. I may here mention the plants 
that I grow to perfection in it, viz. crocuses, hyacinths, 
primroses, snowdrops, ferns (of native growth), mosses of 
all kinds, wood-sorrel, ivy, musk, and fairy-rose. I may also 
mention a circumstance worthy of notice. It is a custom 
very common in Manchester to buy a bunch of flowers in 
the market on Saturday; but you will see them quite faded 
by Monday. Now if they are put into this case, they will 
keep very well for a week; I have kept some sorts fresh for 
a fortnight. The ivy is a piece I got, about four inches long, 
from an old crumbling ruin about twelve months back, and 
it is now about two yards long, and looks green both winter 
and summer. Some of my ferns are small roots brought 
home in a glass ginger-beer bottle when on a Whitsuntide 
ramble to Bolton Abbey. 

When the case could not be made outside, it would only 
deprive the interior of about ten inches of room to have it 
inside. Make it the breadth of the window, and so that 10 


dust can get in. T. N., MancHESTER. 


eS 
————_ 


*,* A Curistmas Numper is in preparation, of “_ 
full particulars will be duly announced. Among tts — 
will be “Tue Wire’s Portrarr,” a Christmas Tale in Jou 
Chapters, by WrstLanp Marston. aad 

In the current Number of the same week will be comme " ” 
a Tate by Summcey Brooks, Author of “Aspen Court,” “ ; 
Violet and her Offers,” &c., and which will extend throug 
several Numbers. 
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DELAROCHE, 


«Tur Death of Queen Elizabeth,” which serves as frontis- 


pieve to our present number, had been prepared to exem- 
plify the w orks of a great living artist in France. 

We look at its composition, then turn the page, and, that 

page becomes @ barrier between the living and the dead ! 
While the engraving was in course of preparation, the 
creat master, of whose original picture it is the record, has 
suddenly died. He has just been borne to his last home 
by that phalanx of men —writers, savans, painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, and certain stehemmnan tee are never absent 
when one of their brethren, even the humblest, calls them 
around his tomb. Toa funeral they are more faithful than 
to the gayest feast; neither business, nor pleasure, nor even 
‘ILhealth, can prev ent them from rendering the last honours, 
or uttering the last sad farewell to the dead. It is indeed 
a very noble and touching spectacle to see the long file of 
uncovered heads, whose fine and powerful developments 
hespeak the elect amongst the great intelligences of the 
In nch metropolis, following in bowed-down reverence the 
bier of a brother or a sister artist or poct, and giving the 
sacrifice of their time to the heart, as they stand in unre- 
strained sorrow around the open grave of one of their 
brethren 
These funereal and melancholy solemnities have of late 
followed each other in too rapid succession in Paris. In 
little more than a year these same groups of mourners may 
have been seen winding through the thickly-crowded and 
undulating avenues of “the cemetery of Montmartre, and 

nding at the graves of Madame de Girardin, of David 
i’Angers, of Adolphe Adam, and now, of the distinguished 
and lamented Delaroche. 
He has been taken from his two young orphan boys, from 
is admiring pupils and his numerous friends, unexpectedly, 
‘though his health has long been delicate and vacillating. 
It received a shock in the death of his young wife, which 
was the signal, although long since given, of his own de- 
She was the only child of Horace Vv ernet, and was 
as well as the ideal, of her husband; and never, 
‘om the time of Beatrice, has poet or painter dreamed of a 
purer model. Her features are portrayed in the head of 
“Saint Cecilia,” in that of “ An Angel,” in ‘“ A Madonna,” 
in“ - Mother’s Joys;” but her most perfect resemb lance 
is in the Hemicyele of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, under the 

aHia ‘al figure of Gothic Architecture. 
_ Paul Delaroche was one of the many who rose from an 

scure origin, and who, after battling with necessity in all 
‘S shapes, succeeded in acquiring honou irs, reputation, and 
urtune, Ile earned them most legitimately by working out 
with cont ~~ and conscience his own personal tastes and 
hiencies; by thinking, reading, fecling, and observing, not 
= th 1e schooled eye ofa follower, but by taking the initia- 
‘ive in a new order of ideas and of study. Delaroche was 
4 irst who deserted the school of David, with its antique 
4 classic subjects, and who in: \ugurated that which is 

‘the romantic school; that is, ‘the choice of subjects 
wn from events and personages of modern times. It is 
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Engl and and English literature that French art owes 
‘pally this disenthralment from the frigid laws of 
Sic art. The works of Shakspeare, of Scott, and of 
» Were, at the commencement of the career of Dela- 


ad and revelled in by every young lover of litera- 

. th French capital, and exercised a constant influ- 

am uch authors. The commotion they produced was 
‘O art, and romance ism was the order of the day. 

‘early paintings of Delaroche prove how much he 

. l by En: olish literature, and that he was influ- 
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in all her beauty and innocence, with bandaged eyes, stretch- 
ing forth her hand to find the block on which she would 
lay her young and lovely head. ‘The pathos of the scene is 
felt at a glance; and the picture extorted admiration even 
from those critics who opposed, with all the spirit of party, 
the then new school. 

“The Children of Edward” was another theme taken by 
Paul Delaroche from English history; and perhaps may be 
reckoned amongst the most perfect of his works. The young 
princes are sitting on an old carved-oak bed. They are in 
close contact with each other in their forlorn youth. The 
youngest has an illuminated missal in his hands; but his 
eyes are turned away, as if some strange and sinister sound 
had diverted his attention. A lurid light seen under the 
chink of the door seems to give a reason for the fear written 
on his knit brow; while the loving and true instinct ofa 
little spaniel, which is watching that light in an attitude of 
surprise and terror, shows that danger is near. Nothing, 
however, draws the elder brother Edward from his fixed me- 
lancholy. His coming fate is written on his pallid death- 
like face; the fair eyelashes half cover his dark eye, heavily 
borne down by his weary prison-life. His whole figure, 
his pendent legs and arms, have lost all elasticity, and he 
seems to have sat motionless since he last sought to wile 
away the hours in hacking, with boyish awkwardness, his 
name on the oaken bedste: ad, “King ‘Edward V.” The two 
heads are finely contrasted; the linen of the bed, its hang- 
ings, the oak panelings, and the whole story, have reality 
and truth in them. 

“Miss Macdonald and the Pretender,” “ Cromwell con- 
templating the remains of Charles I. in his coffin,” “ Charles 
I. insulted by soldiers in the house of Cotton,” “Jeanne 
d’Arc. interrogated in her prison by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter,” “Strafford, on his way to execution, receiving the bless- 
ing of Archbishop Laud,” with the ‘ Last moments of Queen 
Elizabeth,” show how much the mind of the artist was at- 
tracted by the tragic scenes of English history. They are 
all chefs-Ceuvre in which many distinct qualities meet— 
truth, finish, and elegance in the details; noble and elevated 
expression in the figures; and a poetic feeling suffusing as 
with an atmosphere the whole. 

The “ Queen Elizabeth” is a picture of the largest dimen- 
sions that Delaroche ever painted; but therein is not its 


merit. That is seen in the mode in which he has treated his 
subject. If he had wished to write a moral with his pencil 
on the vanity of earthly power and grandeur, he could 


hardly have done so in more vivid and effective language. 
The Queen's state at this period was thus described by 
the French ambassador Beaumont in his letters to Paris: 
“Tt is certain that a deep melancholy is visible in her coun- 
tenance and actions. ... She will take no medicine, nor can 
she be persuaded to go to bed. For the last two days she 
has been sitting on cushions on the floor, neither rising nor 
lying down; her fingers almost always in her mouth, her 
eyes open and fixed on the ground.” 
There she lies, that mighty queen of England, on silken 
cushions it is true, but very low. The varied draperies of 
velvet and ermine, of fine lace and lawn, which envelop 
her, cannot conceal the lank withered limbs beneath, nor 
the crown those thin gray hairs, nor the rows of costly 
pearls the faded wrinkled neck. She is dying, but in anger. 
Her queenly command has been disobeyed, and the dearest 
wish of her woman’s heart frustrated...... Her own royal 
signet, which would have saved her favourite Essex, if it 
had not been detained by the faithless Lady Salisbury, is 
brought back to her; and she, the queen, is as impotent to 
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Mis earliest pictures exhibited, and which at- 
! a nt crowds to the spot where it hung g, Was 
~<ccution of Lady Jane Grey.” She is represented 
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recal him to life as to repeal her own death-warrant. Her 
ruffled features bespeak her powerless fury while she ex- 
claims, ‘God may forgive her, but I never will!” and yet 
she is about to appear at that bar where she will have to an- 
swer for the death of Mary of Scotland. 

The picture is full of suggestion, and speaks to the 
thought as well as to the eye. The head of the queen 1s 
very characterist There is much skill in the position in- 
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DELAROCHE. 


«Tue Death of Queen Elizabeth,” which serves as frontis- 
piece to our present number, had been prepared to exem- 
plify the wor ks of a great living artist in France. 

We lovk at its composition, then turn the page, and, that 
page becomes a barrier between the living and the dead ! ! 

While the engraving was in course of preparation, the 
oreat master, of whose original picture it is the record, has 
suddenly died. He has just been borne to his last home 
by that phalanx of men —writers, savans, painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, and certain statesmen—who are never absent 

when one of their brethren, even the humblest, calls them 

around his tomb. ‘To a funeral they are more faithful than 

to the gayest feast; neither business, nor pleasure, nor even 
‘JLhealth, can prev ent them from rendering the last honours, 
or uttering the last sad farewell to the dead. It is indeed 
a very noble and touching spectacle to see the long file of 
uncovered heads, whose fine and powerful developments 
hespeak the elect amongst the great intelligences of the 
French metropolis, following in bowed-down reverence the 
hier of a brother or a sister artist or poet, and giving the 
scrifice of their time to the heart, as they stand in unre- 
strained sorrow around the open grave of one of their 
brethren. 

These funereal and melancholy solemnities have of late 
followed each other in too rapid succession in Paris. In 
little en than a year these same groups of mourners may 
have been seen W inding through the thickly-crowded and 
undulating avenues of “the cemetery of Montmartre, and 
standing at the graves of Madame de Girardin, of David 
d’Angers, of Adolphe Adam, and now, of the distinguished 
and lamented Delaroche. 

He has been taken from his two young orphan boys, from 
his admiring pupils and his numerous friends, unexpectedly, 
though his health has long been delicate and vacillating. 
It received a shock in the death of his young wife, which 
vas the signal, although long since given, of his own de- 

ase. She was the only child of Horace Vernet, and was 
the idol, as well as the ideal, of her husband; and never, 

om the time of Beatrice, has poet or painter dreamed of a 
purer model. Her features are portrayed in the head of 
“Saint Cecilia,” in that of “An Angel,” in “A Madonna,” 

1 “A Mother’s Joys;” but her most perfect resemblance 
is in the Hemicycle of the Heole des Beaux Arts, under the 

bolical figure of Gothic Architecture. 

Paul Delaroche was one of the many who rose from an 
»seure origin, and who, after battling with necessity in all 
i's shapes, succeeded in acquiring honours, reputation, and 
wrtune, He earned them most legitimately by working out 

ontinuity and conscience his own personal tastes and 
Mertens vy thinking, reading, feeling, and observing, not 
h the schooled eye ofa follower, but by taking the initia- 
in a new order of ideas and of study. Delaroche w as 
first who deserted the school of David, with its antique 

lassie subjects, and who inaugur: ated that which is 
the romantic school; that is, “the choice of subjects 
rom events and personages of modern times. It is 
nd and English literature that French art owes 
this discnthralment from the frigid laws of 
4ssig_ art. The works of Shakspeare, of Scott, and of 
’2Ton, were, at the commencement of the career of Dela- 
| we and revelled in by every young lover of litera- 
‘French capital, and exercised a constant influ- 
1P French authors. The commotion they produced was 
“a into art, and romancism was the order of the day. 
the early paintings of Delaroche prove how much he 

‘ted by English literature, and that he was influ- 
y the same idea which caused Scott to teach his- 

ch romance. 
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in all her beauty and innocence, with bandaged eyes, stretch- 
ing forth her hand to find the block on which she would 
lay her young and lovely head. ‘The pathos of the scene is 
felt at a glance; and the picture extorted admiration even 
from those critics who opposed, with all the spirit of party, 
the then new school. 

“The Children of Edward” was another theme taken by 
Paul Delaroche from English history; and perhaps may be 
reckoned amongst the most perfect of his works. The young 
princes are sitting on an old carved-oak bed. They are in 
close contact with each other in their forlorn youth. The 
youngest has an illuminated missal in his hands; but his 
eyes are turned away, as if some strange and sinister sound 
had diverted his attention. A lurid light seen under the 
chink ofthe door seems to give a reason for the fear written 
on his knit brow; while the loving and true instinct ofa 
little spaniel, which is watching that light in an attitude of 
surprise and terror, shows that danger is near. Nothing, 
however, draws the elder brother Edward from his fixed me- 
lancholy. His coming fate is written on his pallid death- 
like face; the fair eyelashes half cover his dark eye, heavily 
borne down by his weary prison-life. His whole figure, 
his pendent legs and arms, have lost all elasticity, and he 
seems to have sat motionless since he last sought to wile 
away the hours in hacking, with boyish awkwardness, his 
name on the oaken bedstead, ‘ King Edward V.” 'The two 
heads are finely contrasted ; ‘the linen of the bed, its hang- 
ings, the oak panelings, and the whole story, have reality 
and truth in them. 

“Miss Macdonald and the Pretender,” “ Cromwell con- 
templating the remains of Charles I. in his coflin,” “ Charles 
I. insulted by soldiers in the house of Cotton,” “Jeanne 
d’Arc.interrogated in her prison by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter,” “Strafford, on his way to execution, receiving the bless- 
ing of Archbishop Laud,” with the ‘“ Last moments of Queen 
Elizabeth,” show how much the mind of the artist was at- 
tracted by the tragic scenes of English history. They are 
all chefs-d’euvre in which many distinct qualities meet— 
truth, finish, and elegance in the details; noble and elevated 
expression in the figures; and a poetic feeling suffusing as 
with an atmosphere the whole. 

The “ Queen Elizabeth” is a picture of the largest dimen- 
sions that Delaroche ever painted; but therein is not its 
merit. That is seen in the mode in which he has treated his 
subject. If he had wished to write a moral with his pencil 
on the vanity of earthly power and grandeur, he could 
hardly have done so in more vivid and effective language. 

The Queen’s state at this period was thus described by 
the French ambassador Beaumont in his letters to Paris: 
“Tt is certain that a deep melancholy is visible in her coun- 
tenance and actions. ... She will take no medicine, nor can 
she be persuaded to go to bed. For the last two days she 
has been sitting on cushions on the floor, neither rising nor 
lying down; her fingers almost always in her mouth, her 
eyes open and fixed on the ground.” 

There she lies, that mighty queen of England, on silken 
cushions it is true, but very low. The varied draperies of 
velvet and ermine, of fine lace and lawn, which envelop 
her, cannot conc cal the lank withered limbs beneath, nor 
the crown those thin gray hairs, nor the rows of costly 
pearls the faded wrinkled neck. She is dying, but in anger. 
Her queenly command has been disobeyed, and the dearest 
wish of her woman’s heart frustrated...... Her own royal 
signet, which would have saved her favourite Essex, if it 
had not been detained by the faithless Lady Salisbury, is 
brought back to her; and she, the queen, is as impotent to 
recal him to life as to repeal her own death-warrant. Her 
ruffled features bespeak her powerless fury while she ex- 
claims, “‘God may forgive her, but I never will !” 
she is about to appear at that bar where she 
swer for the death of Mary of Scotland. 

The picture is full of suggestion, and speaks to the 
thought as — as to the eye. The head of the 
very characteristic. ‘There is much skill in tl 
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to which her figure is thrown. There is nothing of studied 
attitude in it, but it is truthful as difficult in its drawing. 
Some hardness of outline may be traced in the heads of her 
women, who are standing behind her, feeling or feigning 
grief for their dying mistress. The earl has a fine head, and 
the personages in the background have the bearing of func- 
tionaries of a court. The mass of light thrown on the prin- 
cipal figure has nice gradations, and joins, by intermediate 
colours, the dark background. Paul Delaroche in this pic- 
ture, as in many others, shows himself a master of a great 
difficulty in the distinction of the nature of white draperies, 
which he paints most carefully. The colouring of this, as 
of most of his paintings, is energetic, sober, and, although 
without glowing vivacity, not deficient in harmony. He 
docs not take rank high as a colourist. In that respect, as 
in other characteristics, he stands apart from any class or 
school. 

Two pictures, which are pendants, and which are known 
in every capital in Europe by the very beautiful mezzotinto 
engravings which have reproduced them, have still higher 
qualities than any of the preceding, and show Delaroche’s 
prolific invention, and in this instance, par exception, his 
success in colour. These are the “Death of Mazarin” and 
“ Richelieu conducting Cing Mars to execution.” 'They are 
two pages of French history, with ample annotations. The 
wily cruel Richelieu, himself almost dying, and on whose 
face is read “ the ruling passion strong in death,” is gliding 
in his gilded bark down the brilliant Rhone, towing after 
him another vessel, in which his victim Cing Mars is seated, 
at whose execution the cardinal intends himself to preside at 
Lyons. The gorgeous sunlit river-scene, so bright and pure, 
and the rich habits of the gay courtiers in Richelieu’s barge, 
contrast powerfully with the two principal personages—the 
one pallid in his terror, the other placid in his triumphant 
cruelty. 

In the pendant to “ Richelieu,” it is Mazarin,—another 
of those priest-ministers who governed France at that period 
of its history with such subtle sway. He, too, is dying, 
but on a bed of down, cheating the approach of death by 
playing cards. He is surrounded by courtiers and ladies, 
amongst whom are his seven famous nieces, whom he sent 
for from Italy to make their fortunes under his own eye; 
—girls of low origin and of no education, but who, once in 
France, soon learnt the courtisaneries of the palace. Their 
ambition was equal to that of their uncle, while their rich 
Italian beauty aided them in making the first and noblest 
alliances in the French court. It is said that the princes 
who derogated from their rank by marrying the nieces, did 
so to secure the protection of the all-powerful uncle; and, as 
said the Prince de Conti to one of his friends who reproached 
him for the misalliance, “It is the cardinal I married.” 

“The Murder of the Duke de Guise” is another subject 
taken from the dark history of France, and treated by the 
master with a Shakspearian hand in dramatising the event. 
The dead body of the duke lies extended at full length in 
one side of the picture. The aggregation of murderers is on 
the opposite side, amongst whom is the mean King Henry 
who has instigated the crime. What is seen and felt ata 
glance is, that the moral strength and majesty is with the 
corpse ; its expression, even in death, is “sovereign sway 
and masterdom.” In all that group, combined of assassins 
and a sneaking king, there are weakness, pusillanimity, and 
baseness ;—and thus Delaroche has so wielded that powerful 
Weapon in art, expression, that he has given by it the power 
of life to death. On the brow of the Duke de Guise ought 
to be written, 





‘¢ F’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


There is one other work to which we must refer. Those 
who know the magnificent engraving by Henriquet Dupont 
will acknowledge that that work is in itself a host—the 
Hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the largest fresco- 
painting which exists, and which occupied four years of the 
life of Paul Delaroche. 
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———— 


It was like a great public calamity, that terror which burst 
upon Paris one day in the month of last December. “The 
Ecole des Beaux Arts is on fire!” “ Paul Delaroche’s fresco 
is reduced to ashes!” There was a panic from one barrier 
to the other. The people knew the Hemicycle of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. Happily alarm exaggerated the misfortune 
and that magnificent painting, although burnt and defaced, 
was not destroyed. Artists of talent have been for several 
months engaged in its restoration. They perform their task 
con amore, for the love of the master, and for the love of art. 
It was confidently hoped that when they had restored its 
subordinate parts, Delaroche himself would have completed 
the work by repainting the heads. Providence has not per. 
mitted the realisation of this hope; but Delaroche has left 
a reduced copy by himself of this celebrated painting, from 
which, as well as from the engraving of Henriquet Dupont, 
the heads can be restored. 

The subject of this magnificent fresco is Poetry and the 
Fine Arts. These noble themes have their personifications 
in those great men who have given them their material fori 
in picture or in poem. All those mighty names that have 
covered England, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
and Flanders, with their glorious works stand grouped, not 
formally yet with precision, in this hemicycle. Three cen- 
turies full of genius! There are women too, as symbols of 
history and architecture,—beautiful forms and divine faces; 
fit themes for Dante and Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso, in 
whose company they mingle; models for Raphael anc Cor- 
reggio, brilliant enough to be those of Titian and Veronese, 
fair enough to sit for Rubens and Vandyke, gentle and lovely 
as the wife of the great master who has displayed to our 
eyes genius en masse, and beauty in its noblest and most 
perfect aspect. 

This admirable fresco is with one accord pronounced to 
be the chef-d’@uvre of Delaroche. There is so much breadth 
in its composition, that the eye takes in the ensemble at once; 
and so much clearness and precision throughout each part, 
that it becomes a delight to study the portrait of each 
figure, the costume and every detail of character. 

A hundred other works might be named of this inde- 
fatigable master. Like Ingres and a few other fellow-artists, 
he had not exhibited his pictures for several years, owing to 
over-susceptibility, and what was certainly a very blamable 
impatience of criticism. It was only in his studio that his 
works were scen by a chosen few; so that many of his pic- 
tures are less known to his fellow-citizens than to the more 
favoured amateurs of different capitals in Europe. 

The physiognomy of Delaroche had something of the old 
Roman and Stoic combined,—a great regularity of noble 
features with much severity of expression. Severity, t00, 
belonged to his character, though tempered by a kind heart. 
His forehead was lofty and expansive ; his eye dark, and often 
veiled by melancholy or dissatisfaction. He was cold and 
reserved in manner; indeed, his disposition seemed scarcely 
in keeping with the fervid romancism of which he was the 
early apostle, and showed him more of the reformer than the 
impetuous revolutionist. 

His was a life of labour, study, and progress. He never, 
to his last moments, wearied of his pencil; and his capacio™ 
forehead hinted an almost exhaustless power of creation. He 
dies at fifty-nine, having crowded into thirty-nine yea?s . 
occupation the labours of a century for any ordinary artls® 
life. He leaves a rich and encouraging example to his nu- 
merous pupils, and a noble heritage to his orphan children. 








HOW TO ENJOY A COLD. 
By STEPHEN LEIGH HUNT. 


Arr-cnoo!—In spite of the utmost provocation to disconten” 
we have an immense notion of making the best o! all vet 
not mere difficulties and annoyances, but grievous *\'"'s 
afflictions, no matter what: 
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‘¢ Look always on the sunny side,— 
"Tis wise and better far ; 
And safer through life’s cares to glide 
Beneath hope’s beaming star. 
The springs of rosy laughter lie 
Close by the well of fears ; 
Yet why should merry fancies die 
Drown’d in a flood of tears ?” 
Why indeed ? even though, as now, they—that is, the tears 
—are rolling involuntarily down our cheeks in all the incor- 
cigible exuberance of what people foolishly and nonsensically 
call “a bad cold.” A “capital cold” it would be, if they did 
but know how to enjoy it. Christmas-parties, balls, and 
pantomimes will afford ample opportunity; and therefore we 
venture to offer a few suggestions, hoping at least to deserve 
the thanks of our readers. 

First, let us observe, as regards all kinds of illness gene- 
rally, and colds in particular, that people are ever prone to 
make the worst, instead of the best of them. The greatest 
syother of sickness is patience ; and the wisest thing that all 
persons can do, when suffering pain, either acute or other- 
wise, is to endeavour to forget it; simply because the mere 
effort, earnestly made and persevered in, will materially 
assist whatever more direct and efficient means may be 
adopted to get rid ofit. Brooding over any bodily suffering 
only gives it encouragement, inasmuch as the mind is then 
actively assisting and aggravating the ailment of the body ; 
but let us make the most of a temporary cessation from the 
infliction, and there is a probability of its being dispelled 
altogether. Now the pleasure of getting rid of pain is un- 
deniable ; and having achieved that, the best thing we can 
do to render the cessation permanent, is to enjoy sound 
sleep, which, though a very simple and ordinary gratifi- 
cation at other times, becomes now an extreme luxury, such, 
indeed, as we never should have known except for the 
previous suffering. The same may be said of many of the 
remedies used for the alleviation of pain: a hot bath, local 
applications of an exceedingly cold nature, or a delicious 
draught for cooling fever and quenching thirst,—a draught 
like that of hock and soda-water, 


‘*Worthy of Xerxes the great king,” 


and not to be equalled by “sherbet sublimed with snow.” 

Here, then, we have a positive pleasure that could not 
be enjoyed unless we were ill; and we now proceed to show 
how, bearing in mind the broad theory applicable to all 
kinds of illness, a cold in particular may be rendered a 
source of the greatest gratification. 

You have one all over you, as “violent” as may be—one 
that is not to be sneezed at, that will confine you to your 
bed, compel you to take medicine, and restrict you to broth 
and barley-water. There you are, then, ill—happy fellow !— 
very ill! You have not the least conception how much you 
pithy be envied. The mere fact of being in such a con- 
a renders you an object of interest and anxiety. Every 
poy in the house is ready to wait upon you, and all you 
‘ave to do is to lie still and enjoy your bed, while other 
people are bustling about indoors or out of doors all day, 
undergoing the fatigue and irksomeness of their ordinary 
‘Vocations, You are ill; you are to do nothing, not even 

set up to breakfast, but to have it brought to you in bed, 
~eccasionally a very welcome indulgence, even in warm 
m ther, and a positive luxary in winter, when the coldness 
. the mornings, evinced by artistic delineations of frost on 
lanes Gea often suggested to you the idea that to 
wille the 4 or the grate, and a cup of chocolate for yourself 
wa ire was burning up, would be a very pardonable, 
eagle oe delectation. Now you are not only 
; * tepiadese revel in it, but are made an object of sympathy 
. wh ee it is So very lamentable to see you propped 
he 4, Pi ows, and cosily encased in a warm shawl around 
os and Shoulders. You are not to be hurried over 
oreakfast ; there are no engagements to fulfil; the 

you have despatched implies an exemption from them 
ou have nothing to think of but the enjoyment of 





your chocolate aforesaid, or perhaps tea and muffins, which 
you may munch and sip as leisurely as you please, while 
reading a magazine or newspaper. At last breakfast is over, 
and you have become tired of reading; down go the pillows 
to their usual position, and after some gentle hand has 
smoothed and placed them comfortably, you sink back upon 
them overwhelmed by a delightful sense of mental and 
bodily indolence. What a blessing it is to have escaped the 
ordeal of shaving, even for one morning! only think ofthat; 
and remember also, how the warmth of the bed will en- 
courage the growth of your beard, compelling you, of course, 
to send for the barber when you have got well enough to 
leave your room again. Hark! there’s aknock at the street- 
door—somebody you don’t want to see, probably: “ Master's 
very poorly, and obliged to keep his bed.” Ha, ha! keep his 
bed, eh? no such thing; it’s the bed that keeps him—snug 
and warm, and in a blessed state of freedom from all annoy- 
ance. Every body is agreed that you are very poorly, and 
are not tu be disturbed about any thing. You complacently 
abandon yourself to the idea, nestle your head luxuriously 
in the pillow, pull the bed-clothes over your chin, and resign 
yourself to a delightful doze. You awake feverish perhaps, 
and thirsty. Well, there is some barley-water at your bed- 
side, delicately flavoured with a little lemon-juice and sugar, 
—a sort of primitive punch, pleasant to the palate, and not 
at all likely to prove provocative of headache. You raise 
a tumblerful to your lips, and drink with intense gusto. 
What a pleasure it is! well worth the infliction of the worst 
of colds, To that alone you are indebted for the intense en- 
joyment of such a simple beverage ;—but you are so feverish, 
you say; so much the better. 

Now just endeavour to recal to mind the wildest fiction, 
either in prose or poetry, that you have ever read—something 
very pleasing and highly imaginative: a fairy-tale will be 
as good a thing as any. Go to sleep thinking of it, and 
you will dream—dream, said we? We were wrong, for the 
fiction will become a glorious reality, as complete as any 
opium-eater ever realised! But, alas, you wake once more, 
and return to the vulgar commonplaces of mundane exist- 
ence! A sharp rap at the bedroom-door makes you further 
conscious that you have been revelling in what is termed 
a delusion; but never mind, reality has its enjoyments, 
and here comes some one to console you for the loss of the 
ideal—another corporeality like yourself—intent on feeding 
you with chicken-broth and boiled custard; much more 
substantial fare than the fairies would have set before you, 
and extremely enjoyable now that you are ill, though at 
any other time you would have rejected it as insipid. OQ, 
it’s a fine thing is a bad cold for teaching people not to let 
the palate become vitiated by luxurious living! “ Very 
nice,” eh? but you would “have liked a basin of mulla- 
gatawny better, and some wine-sauce with the pudding.” 
Shocking depravity! the pleasures of a cold are simple, and 
you must learn to enjoy them, remembering that the malady 
is one of frequent recurrence. Probably you will remind 
us that you may have to take medicine—and what of that ? 
Many medicines would be found extremely palatable, if we 
were not prejudiced against them. We have seen an infant 
drink cod-liver oil as if it had been milk. Why, what is 
the matter? you have upset all the broth over that beauti- 
fully white counterpane! It was our fault, but we did not 
intend to shock you. Come, try the pudding, and do not 
let your imagination combine any medicinal sauce with it. 
You have eaten it all; that’s right. 

Now allow us to suggest that a very little ripe fruit will 
not hurt you; in the winter, a few grapes, roasted apples, 
preserved pears, or sweet oranges; in the summer (should 
a cold then visit you) some strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, peaches, apricots, nectarines, or a few slices of melon 
—a variety which will hint to you that perhaps the best 
time for taking a cold is in the summer, especially as the 
heat of the weather will enable you to get rid of it when- 
ever you may think proper, while the winter colds some- 
times tend to deny you that privilege. But to return to 
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your present condition: you must not lie there and allow 
your mind to get either into a wearisome state of vacuity 
or unpleasant reflection. Send for a book from the library 
—some novel that you have never read; and if it is too 
much trouble to read it yourself, get some one to read it 
to you. It is a capital plan always to endeavour to forget 
an illness by means of some quiet and absorbing enjoyment. 
Doubtless you are fond of music; and if you hear any good 
band strike up in the street, we recommend you by all 
means to detain them. You will get up perhaps in the 
evening, and prepare yourself for a refreshing night’s rest 
by having your bed made. Should a friend drop in who 
can give you a game of chess or cribbage, be sure to avail 
yourself of the opportunity, if you feel inclined for such 
recreation. Do not sit up late, or get into any exciting 
conversation ; but go calmly and quietly to bed, take your 
basin of gruel, finish with pills or globules according to pre- 
ference, lay your head on the pillow, and go to sleep. To- 
morrow it is most probable that you will be well, or only 
sufficiently indisposed to render it prudent that you should 
stop at home; when you will indulge in a stronger and 
more relishing diet, pass the day in a dreamy state of in- 
activity, or enjoy yourself vivaviously in any reasonable 
manner you may desire. 

Should you think proper, reader, to adopt our philosophy, 
you will find that this paper only contains a bare outline of 
the enjoyments or alleviations (if you prefer that word) to 
be gained from a cold, or any other among the host of ail- 
ments that do not bring with them positive pain; and even 
among these there is scarcely one, however acute, which 
will not admit of some mitigating enjoyment. Finally, let 
us remember, that the mere circumstances of being watched 
and most carefully tended by those we love, the kindness 
with which they bear our peevishness, and the desire they 
display to do every thing they can, either to diminish our 
suffering or to aid our convalescence, are pleasures that can 
scarcely be too much valued, not only because we either 
are or ought to be duly impressed with them at the time, 
but for the further and more substantial reason that they 
become delightful reminiscences and bonds of affection for 
the remainder of our lives. 
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LIFE OF CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. 
{Chapman and Hall.] 





What do you know about him, O well-informed General 
Reader? “ Not much certainly,” replies that amiable many- 
headed monster, with becoming candour ; and then, with his 
usual unmisgiving self-satisfaction, he adds, in an off-hand 
way, ‘Of course I know that he was a great impostor, pre- 
tending to impossible arts; and getting money out of peo- 
ple, and honours from princes, for casting nativities, predict- 
ing future events, and searching after the Elixir Vite and 
the Philosopher’s Stone. Besides, I know that he was found 
out at last to be a trickster, and was disgraced and ruined. 
He died of starvation, I think.” 

Such is the sum and substance of the General Reader’s 
information concerning one of those learned and high-souled 
philosophers who were the pioneers of free thought and free 
citizenship in Europe. It was their patient labour in learn- 
ing, and their martyrdom for teaching what they believed to 
be truth, that made the great sixteenth century the mother 
of the nineteenth. 

Mr. Morley, who wrote the Life of Palissy and the Life 
of Jerome Cardan, has just published a Life of Cornelius 
Agrippa, which we, having some previous knowledge of the 





subject, have read with hearty admiration and interest 
Paraphrasing a line in Sheridan’s “Ode to Scandal,” 


must apply it to Mr. Morley’s literary works : tony 


** At every book a reputation lives.” 


Now such a result is worth writing a book to attain. Ay 
authors are not creative geniuses; but one of the very next 
best things to a new, true, and original book, of any kind 
is a book which destroys error, and restores a man who has 
been maligned to the good opinion and respect of mankind. 
In his Infe of Cornelius Agrippa Mr. Morley has done 
this completely. No one henceforth who reads English can 
blamelessly speak of poor Cornelius as a charlatan and im 
postor. Incited by reading Mr. Morley’s charming book 
and to the intent that others may be incited to read it too, 
we venture to say a few words about our old favourite. 
It is hard to part with a preconception. But if you wish 
to know what Cornelius Agrippa really was, you must begin 
by banishing from your mind al! ideas ofhim as a grim, his- 
trionic wizard, poking a furnace, or muttering incantations 
over a caldron,—as a Faust-like recluse, sitting in a Gothic 
chamber, wearing a dark robe and long beard, with a book 
of magic open before him, a divining-rod in one hand, a eru- 
cible in the other, and the Abracadabra written on parch- 
ment hanging round his neck. Lovers of Hudibras, tuo, 
must forget some of Butler’s abuse of the pseudo-alchemists 
of his day, as well as the passage about Cornelius which 
contains the lines: 
‘* Agrippa kept a Stygian pug, 
T the garb and habit of a dog 


Do? 
That was his tutor; and the cur 


Read to the occult philosopher, 
And taught him subtly to maintain 
All other sciences are vain.” 


It may, however, be remembered, cum grano salis, since 
Agrippa did write a remarkable book on the Vanity of Sci- 
ences and Art, and another on Occult Philosophy. Also, 
he was as fond of dogs as Charles Il. or Anne of Denmark. 
Moreover, among his household pets was a pretty little 
black dog, called Monsieur, who used to sleep in his bed 
room, sit on his study-table, or on his knees while he read, 
and play about among his manuscripts at its pleasure. In 
short, little Monsieur seems to have been to Agrippa what 
Diamond was to Sir Isaac Newton. 

The main facts of his life are these. He was born of 
noble parents, named Von Nettesheim, in the then powerful 
and commercial city of Cologne, in the year 1486, just three 
years after the birth of Raphael. The ingenious compiler ot 
Things not Generally Known may put among his .1’s the 
following piece of information, and its classic root. All 
children born with their feet foremust were called Agrippa 
by the Romans. To this circumstance of his birth Cornelius 
Von Nettesheim owes his surname. At a very early age he 
showed great intellectual power, and his natural gifts were 
improved by the best culture of the time, especially in jan- 
guages. Printing had only just come into practical opera 
tion; but there was a press in Cologne, and the young or 
nelius, like all boys who love reading, devoured every book 
he could lay his hands on; and as most of these treated 
directly or indirectly of magic, alchemy, and astrology, he 
read them as he would have read Le Grand Cyrus in the 
following century, or the works of Dickens and Thackeray 
in our own. But when he came to read for something more 
than curiosity or pastime, seeking in books the knowledge 
most congenial to his own mind, it was to the newly disco- 
vered Greek classics that he devoted himself,—to them and 
to the Hebrew Bible and Cabala, and the Christian ! athers. 
Greek had long been, in every sense, a dead language ‘© me 
Latin Church. The fall of Constantinople, in 145%, arove 
into Western Europe learned Greeks, who did what moce™ 
refugees doe to earn a livelihood—they taught their language 
Before he was nineteen, Cornelius seems to have acquu™ ' 
great deal of the knowledge, false and true, which was 
to be got from books; and had mastered all the perse™™ 
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accomplishments befitting his rank. He then went to the 
court of “ Kaiser Max,” as he was familiarly called, the great, 
rough, jovial, and decidedly clever grandfather of Charles V. 
Ile was sent by him on a mission to Paris; and there, with 
iis friend Landulph, he arranged a queer plot for securing 
a part of Spain to Austria. It involved much personal peril 
‘) himself as a military leader. He was seven years a sol- 
jier in the emperor’s service ; but the life of a scholar was 
his heart’s desire. For this he strove, while fate was al- 
wavs adverse. But “conduct is fate,” and Cornelius’s con- 
duct was not calculated to procure him peace and com- 
petence in a university, or any where else, in those days. 
He stood between two fiercely raging parties. He was a 
Catholic by education, habit, and instinct, yet he denounced 
bitterly many abuses in his own Church; he sympathised 
with Luther, Melancthon, and Zuinglius, was their personal 
friend, yet could not take part altogether with the Re- 
fu Like the bat in the fable, he was done to death 
between the beasts and the birds for belonging exclusively 
to neither section of creation. This is the real reason why 
Cornelius Agrippa’s reputation has been so maligned. He 
belonged to no party, therefore no party was interested in 
lis defence, and all parties were ready to attack him. 

In all minor matters, too, he seems to have shown want 
of tact and business-like sharpness in perceiving how and 
when to do a thing. He was just the opposite of his ac- 
quaintance Erasmus, who knew how to keep himself out of 
harm’s way, and to turn every thing to account. 

Cornelius wrote a treatise to prove that women are by 
nature superior to men, and addressed it to his patroness 
Margaret, governess of the Netherlands; but he did not 
publish it till he had left her service. His work on Occult 
Philosophy was written when he was under twenty-three 
years of age. Magic, in the ordinary sense, is not taught 
init; but the highest and purest religion pervades it. Mr. 
Morley says, the text of his “three books on Occult Science” 
might be, “In all things have God before your eyes ;” and 
Cornelius concludes the whole work with these words: 


rmers. 


“ For you only have I written whose souls are uncorrupted 
and confirmed in a right way of life ; in whom a chaste and mo- 
dest mind, a faith unwavering, fears God and worships him ; 
whose hands are removed from all wickedness; who live with 
decency, sobriety, and modesty ;—for you only shall be able to 


find the doctrine set apart for you, and penetrate the arcana 
hidden among many riddles.” 


Mr. Morley gives a compendious account of this work, 
from which a thorough knowledge of its contents may be 
cot. As he truly remarks, “ the science halts over the earth, 
vut the philosophy flies heavenward.” There is much in 
rod : x of his to arouse the odium theologicum. But his 
iief offence against the Church of Rome is in his satirical 
and destructive book on the Vanity of Sciences and Arts. 
this was written some years later, after adversity had 
“sun to take the joy and hope out of his happy, impulsive, 
> herous nature. Mr. Morley gives also an abstract of this 


fe Ke, from which most readers will learn more of what 
elus meant than from the original itself. 

it Cornelius had been bold enough in thought to carry 

his principles to their legitimate issue, and firm enough 

will to act in accordance with that result, he might safely 


Pipetite ; 
published this bock as a Reformer. 


it As a communi- 
it of tl 


b adhasey Church of Rome he could not publish it without 
dy life-long punishment on his head. It was une de 
N08€8 qui ne Be pardonnent pas. 
‘Very body is tired of Galileo, and the half-dozen other 
pemiedt te ne are always cited as instances of 
P tar be: <aneneneein gee gape by soe nip 7 s hy 
Weal Truth, Asef C be new portion o te Uni. 
ip eference to them on the present occasion 
~ So¥ious. that we avoid it, and offer Agrippa instead 
te “kmartyr. But Cornelius differs from them in one 
“pomt. ‘They were martyrs, he was only a victim. 
ut was evidently not his vocation ; he did not utter 
‘s and stake his life for them; he would gladly 


? 
i 











have escaped the worldly consequences of exposing what 
he conceived to be the errors and the corruptions of the do- 
minant power of his generation. Yet he was far too keen- 
sighted not to be aware that his work on the Vanity of 
Sciences and Arts dragged the supports from it. He was 
prepared for a sort of circular duel, as he had hit hard all 


round the encyclopedia. Listen to the words of Cornelius 
himself: 


‘¢ They will all run me down,” he says, in a preface to the 
reader, and conjures up a pleasant vision of himself, with the 
followers of every art and science clamouring against him, every 
pack with its own cry. ‘‘ The obstinate theosophists,”’ he says 
in his climax, ‘‘ will cry me down for heresy, or compel me to 
bow down to their own idols. Our scornful magistrates will de- 
mand of me a recantation, and I shall be proscribed under the 
great seals of the world-supporting men of the Sorbonne ; but | 
write this because I see men puffed up with human knowledge 
contemning the study of the Scriptures, and giving more heed 
to the maxims of the philosophers than to the laws of God. More- 
over,” he adds, ‘‘ we find that a most detestable custom has 
invaded all or most schools of learning, to swear their disciples 
never to contradict Aristotle, Boethius, Thomas Aquinas, or 
whoever else may be their scholastic god, from whom, if there 
be any that differ so much as a nail’s breadth, him they proclaim 
a scandalous heretic, a criminal against the holy sciences, fit 
only to be consumed in fire and flames.’ He urges, accordingly, 
his apology, if he should seem to speak too bitterly against some 
sciences and their professors. ‘‘ How impious a piece of tyranny 
it is to make captive the wits of students to fixed authors, and 
to deprive their disciples of the liberty of searching after and fol- 
lowing the truth !” 


Is not this admirable? Yet a man like this was accused 
of the meanest tricks of the charlatans and conjurors of 
that age. A glorious age it was, for all its errors,—glorious 
through the very men whom the next low-minded age turned 
into ridicule. In that age, men like Cornelius and his friends 
struggled hard to get at truth; with earnest unworldly minds 
they strove to see through the thick Cimmerian darkness 
which had so long enveloped the region in which man’s best 
faculties should find exercise. Their greatest difficulty was 
this, that they had to find out for themselves (and for us) 
what was possible and what was impossible for them, with 
their limited means, to know. Great, noble, pure hearts! 
How patient and wise with the best wisdom were many of 
that race of experimental philosophers, now so glibly con- 
demned as visionary enthusiasts or mere impostors! How 
many of them worked on through life unrewarded but by 
the work itself; and that work but the work of an intellec- 
tual navvy—digging out the rubbish and laying the found- 
ation of the beautiful palace of science, which is now rear- 
ing its glorious pillars and beginning to reveal its true pro- 
portions to the patient and highly-gifted experimentalists 
of this generation! ‘The so-called dreams of the alchemists 
may one day be realised; and schoolboys in the twentieth 
century may perform with ease that transmuiation or re- 
duction of metals which was the summum bonum of science 
in the imagination of the wisest men of the sixteenth. The 
old philosophic alchemists did a good stroke of the world’s 
work, and the world is beginning to understand it. Use- 
less as most of their labours seem to be, they were yet in- 
dispensable; because it is clearly a part of the Divine plan 
for man’s life that we should learn with great pains many 
unnecessary things, in order to ascertain what things are 
really of importance. We forget who was the wise man 
who has said this truth in better language. 

Cornelius was a Rosicrucian; one of that Christian bro- 
therhood of philosophers who fought with all weapons, 
secretly and openly, against stupidity, ignorance, sensu- 
ality, and worldly vices. The Rosicrucians receive their 
just praise at the hands of Mr. Morley. They were origin- 
ally real philosophers, actively secking and communicating 
wisdom, often following false lights, but doing so with pure 
hearts and lives. 

Cornelius was three times married, 


His two first wives 
were all that he could desire, though the first was the 
superior woman. Ilis last wife was bad in every way, a: 
he was obliged to divorce her. By the two first he 
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children. Through his opponents, the dignitaries of the Ro- 
man Church, he was deprived of every appointment which 
he was able to obtain by his learning and uncommon en- 
dowments. Driven from city to city, without means of 
supporting his motherless children, embittered by the cruel 
malevolence of his foes, Cornelius, during the last years of 
his life, is a melancholy testimony to the instability of hu- 
man fortune. He died alone, of care and want, away from 
his children, and ignorant (as the world is to this day) of 
what was to become of them. A scurrilous epitaph was in- 
scribed by the monks on his tombstone at Grenoble. 

Cornelius appears to great advantage in his domestic 
and social relations. His friends and his wives loved and 
honoured him above all men. A pretty picture of his house- 
hold may be conjured up by reading the following passage 
in Mr. Morley’s book. How much it tells of the goodness 
and affectionate disposition of the philosopher! 


*‘ While Agrippa was away from home attending a wealthy 
patient dangerously ill at Mechlin, his secretary wrote home- 
news to him. His little wife—no rare thing in those da 
could neither write nor read. The tone of these letters, in which 
even the scribe writes affectionately, shows how peacefully and 
pleasantly his home was ordered. Let us dwell upon it, for it 
is the last glimpse of his happiness that we shall have. The 
wife had been in weak health since her last confinement, ‘All 
is safe at home,’ ran one of the reports ; ‘ your wife becomes 
stronger and stronger every hour; the children are happy, 
chirrup, laugh, and grow. Mary,’ (that was the nurse, called 
in the household Mary the Greater; there was another little 
maid, called by her master Mary the Less) ‘Mary sedulously 
watches over your wife’s health ; Tarot, Franza, Musa, with the 
concubines,’ (these are his dogs) ‘day and night make them- 
selves heard, and threaten torture against thieves; but they trot 
so constantly about the lawn that I fear lest they be changed 
from dogs to garden deities, or husbandmen, or at any rate, phi- 
losophers, —that is to say, of the academic sort. For the rest of 
the company here, the nurse nurses ; Hercules’ (a man-servant) 
‘is herculean ; Aurelius works in the laboratory, All, in fact, 
goes well. I set at rest your notary, who came here in your 
name. I wonder that you did not give me any kind of hint about 
him. Every thing else I have done to the best of my ability. 
Your wife bids me write this that you may address yourself with 
an easier mind to the healing of your patient, and be able to 
come back to her the sooner, She wishes you fortune, health, 
and all the happiness you ask, and desires to be very much com- 
mended to you.” Agrippa replied in the same tone,—these letters 
were passing in the middle of July,—especially inquired about 
the progress ofa slow distillation that he had left behind him to 
be watched carefully in his laboratory, and, in a postscript, said 
that ifthe young servant to be sent by the master of the oratory 
came, he was either to be received into the house, or sent to him 
at Mechlin. ‘Your most ancient wife, Mary the Greater, and 
the host of dogs salute you,’ was the answer. ‘We were on the 
wey of sitting down to dinner when your note was brought ; 


10w sweet it made the dinner of your little wife it is beyond my 
speech to tell.’” 


Who can believe, after reading such things, that Cornelius 
Agrippa was a man whose memory the world should will- 
ingly let die? His was not a very great and original mind; 
but he was a philosopher and a truth-seeker. He was not 


a man who practised the arts necessary to succeed in the 
world, and be honoured of men. 








THE CONVALESCENT TO THE PHYSICIAN. 
A SONNET BY SYDNEY DOBELL. 





Frrenp, by whose cancelling hand did fate forgive 
Her debtor, and rescribe her stern award,— 

O, with that happier light wherein I live 

May all thine after-years be sunned and starred! 
May God, to whom my daily bliss I give 

In tribute, add it to thy day’s reward, 

And mine uncurrent joy may’st thou receive 
Celestial sterling! Ay, and thou shalt thrive 





Even by my vanished woes: for as the sea 
Renders its griefs to heaven, which fall in rains 
Of sweeter plenty on the happy plains, 

So have my tears exhaled ; and may it be, 
That from the favouring skies my lifted pains 
Descend, O friend, in blessings upon thee! 








THE WEDDING-DRESS. 


By MARGUERITE A. POWER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ EVELYN FORESTER.” 





‘¢ So the year’s done with! 

(Love me for ever !) 

All March begun with, 
April’s endeavour; 

May-wreaths that bound me 
June needs must sever ; 

Now snows fall around me, 
Quenching June’s fever 
(Love me for ever !).” 


“ Ay, love me for ever!” The poor soul closed the book that 
lay open on her knee, and, through tears that made the 
landscape swim, looked out of the lattice by which she was 
sitting. 

It was early autumn—autumn at the time it is sobered 
but not yet saddened by the thought that winter is coming. 
From the casement, round which clustered heavy masses of 
odorous clematis, spread, in the foreground, a little lovely 
garden, checkered with sun and shade and glowing flowers, 
among which the brown bees roamed all through the bright 
hours, while beyond, a broad, blue, distant landscape stretched 
itself away to the far horizon. 

In the quiet room within all was hushed and stiil as 
without; such a pretty room, so English, so peaceful, so 
homely, yet with such a touch of elegance in its simple old- 
fashioned arrangements. Its polished oak furniture, its dark 
wainscoting, its Indian china cups and bowls, its wide fire- 
place with steel dog-irons, its deep latticed windows,—all 
belonged to a time gone by, and yet all were kept in a state 
of neatness and careful preservation, that made them as fit 
for service as on the day of their completion. 

In a corner, the tall clock ticked its “ever never, never 
ever” drowsily ; a blackbird sat still on his perch; a great 
tabby cat, that had long ago given over glaring at him, 
subdued, as it seemed, by the passionless atmosphere of the 
place, lay winking with her paws tucked under her; and the 
very flies ceased to buzz and torment as they are wont to 
do in autumn, once they get within the stilly precincts of 
the room. 

And outwardly quiet as the rest sat its mistress, looking 
out with unseeing eyes towards the horizon. 

She was one of those women of whom we have little 
experience, but who our instinct tells us at a glance have 
survived a great sorrow that has altered their nature, and 
that is ever present with them as their shadow, which they 
have learned to bear from sheer necessity, but which they 
have never accepted or got resigned to. She was not young, 
nor handsome, though she might once have been 80. Her 
dress was dark, simple, strictly neat, and put on with that 
unconscious taste and care that marks a sense of innate a 
priety and refinement, totally apart from vanity or the . 
sire to attract; and her smooth dark hair, marked here . 
there with a single thread of silver, was braided under 4¢ 
quiet white cap. Pipe ve 

“Ay, love me for ever!” she repeated, compress!Dg von 
lips over her teeth till they became bloodless. “The es 
words I said to him the last night I ever looked on him. ; ‘ 
if I could but see him once more, tell him to his face, calm Y 
as I could now, what a hell he has made of my life; how 
has turned the current of my nature, blasted all that = 
best, nourished all that was worst in me, taken from = 
the love and trust in God and man,—O, if I could do —, 
then I could die in peace, were it even by his hand! he . 
—for twenty years I have been pining for the only pee: 
can ever hope for—that of the grave, and it will not com™ 
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THE DANCING-LESSON. 
[Purchased by the Glasgow Art-Union.} 





BY R. T. ROSS, A.R.S.A. 





Now [ know, that till I have seen him, spoken to him, cursed 
him, I cannot even die. But that thought is something to live 
lor: it is a fearful thing, a life without an object. No hope, 
no aim, no tangible desire, good or bad; and twenty years 
of this existence have proved too much for me, strong as I 
thought myself. I do not pray. God does not listen to the 
prayers of such as Iam; and indeed I have no thought to 
| ask any thing of Him. He has afflicted me too heavily ; He 

has laid on me a burden He knew I was not able to bear. I 
vas proud; yes, and He has smitten me just where I could 


‘ ‘cast endure to be smitten. 
; ‘There may be heaven, there must be hell ; 
! Meanwhile there is our earth here—well !’” 


, She got up, replaced the volume of poems on the shelf 


“Here it stood with several others, and, taking her knitting, 
“gan working with the outward placidity of one whom the 
, . ‘tol strong self-command for years has enabled to per- 
. the routine of daily occupation with ease and skill. 
We must go back two-and-twenty years. Esther Eyre 
‘then eighteen, the only child of a rich farmer, who, as 
ct as his wife, doted on her, and fully believed her to be 
larvel of all human perfection. 
a _ Was very pretty, not without cleverness, proud, 
—— headstrong, though possessed of qualities that rea- 
en and wholesome culture would have nurtured into 
7 Her affections were deep and strong; she was 
vane, unselfish, sincere, and self-devoted. 
“t this culture was denied her. Every caprice of hers 
pted, every wish gratified, every word and act toler- 
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| was born; 
applauded; and worst of all, perhaps, she re- | 
dangerous degree of education which calls into | 
‘oman's vanity and love of display, which renders | 


her unfit for the exercise of simple duties, and leaves her 
mind as uncultivated as before. She acquired, in short, a 
smattering of accomplishments at a provincial boarding- 
school, and at sixteen returned to her father’s house, a gen- 
teel miss, utterly unsuited to take her place in any station in 
society. 

Poor Esther! her motto might have been, “I know no- 
thing, and despise all things’”—-all things, at least, within her 
reach. Profoundly ignorant herself, she had no patience for 
the ignorance of those around her. She turned up her nose 
at all homely interests, occupations, and pleasures ; and she 
had no resources within herself to supply her with others. 
The consequence was, an endless pining for a change of po- 
sition, a discontented longing after excitement of any kind, 
above all, a craving to enter that paradise of fools of the 
middle class yclept genteel society; that mean, trifling, 
struggling, truly vulgar medium between the society of the 
unpretending grade, which comprises all who honestly and 
simply gain their bread by their labour, of whatever nature 
that labour be,—a class from which it originally sprang, and 
which it affects to despise,—and that of the upper walks in 
the social scale, the members of which, in turn, despise and 
ridicule it, while it seeks to ape their ideas and manners in 
preposterous caricatures, and cringes at the feet that con- 
temptuously spurn it. 

And thus two years of Esther’s life passed after her re- 
turn from school. 

During this period she had had various opportunities of 
marrying well, and settling in the position to which she 
but such a destiny was, of all others, the one 
least suited to her ambition. The farmers’ sons who sought 
her alliance had coarse hands, talked agriculture, and could 
not, any one of them, sing Haynes Bailey’s ballads. 





She 
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must have a gentleman, that is tosay, a man who performed 
no manual employment to carn a livelihood, and who was 
eminently genteel; Esther's notions of a gentleman going 
little beyond these limits. 

And at the end of the two years she found a gentleman 
such as her dreams had presented, 

James Stowell was the son of a man who had begun 
life as a small ve in a country town, who had scraped 
together—no matter how—a certain capital, and who had 
finished by establishing himself as a money-lending lawyer 
| in London, The trade throve, and the elder Stowell, in order 
| to secure a consideration that would insure a fresh supply 
of clients, adopted a style of vulgar luxury that, to a certain 
| degree, achieved his purpose. 

His son soon outstripped him in the course he had 
adopted. Good-looking, plausible, and with a peculiar ta- 
lent for suiting himself to the ideas, peculiarities, atid weak- 
| nesses of those with whom he came in contact, James 
_ Stowell twisted and wheedled and wormed himself into the 
| 





society of the youth of a class eonsiderably above his own. 

Gaming, the turf, and other such amiable devices for the 
| dispersion of money and credit, soon made very consider- 

able breaches in the Stowell possessions, and led to an inter- 
view between the father sak 00, which terminated in the 
former assuring the latter, by no means politely, but very 
| energetically, that the present debts of honour (so called) 

once paid, he, the son and heir, must contrive as he best 
could to live on a certain, and not very liberal allow- 
ance, 

Of course James Stowell had not the slightest notion of 
living on any thing of the kind, and fresh debts were con- 
tracted, which Stowell senior resolutely declined to pay. 
‘The consequence war, that James found the atmosphere of 
London, Newmarket, and Goodwood, wholly unsuited to his 
constitution, for the time being at least, and that he con- 
sidered the air of Yorkshire (there is a good deal to be done 
| there in the horse-dealing line) likely to be of some service 
to him. 

So to Yorkshire he went, and somehow fell in with Es- 
ther Eyre. 

‘Times must have been very hard indeed, or the notion of 
marrying a farmer’s daughter would have been the very 
last to have entered the head of our hero. 

However, they were hard, and the notion therefore found 
| admission. It was an idea that cost nothing to take into 
consideration: nothing better at present loomed in the hori- 
zon. Ife might try the thing cautiously, and if the hope of 
a more favourable or satisfactory dénouement presented it- 
self, James Stowell was not the man to let any foolish con- 
siderations, any quixotic scruples, interfere in his arrange- 
ment of affairs. 











So Esther Eyre’s little fortune was soon, in imagination, 
| stowed in the very empty pockets of our youthful adven- 
| turer; and to Esther herself, as the key of the coffer, nothing 
| less, he began to pay assiduous court. 
\ And so at last she had found the prince who was to free 
| her from bondage! This was perhaps Esther's first thought. 
| It may seem strange that the earliest impression of a girl 
of eighteen should be a selfish and a worldly one. But 
I think most people who have carefully studied life, and 
bought their experience thereof, will have discovered the 
mistake which exists in supposing that it is ever in early 
youth that the most pure and unworldly and golden-age 
ideas are uppermost. 

Early youth craves pleasure, excitement, the enjoyments 
that proceed from the lust of the eye, the gratification of 
the senses, as children prefer butterflies to nightingales; and 
all that tends to insure it these fancied treasures it grasps 
at eagerly. A few years later, the dormant soul awakes, 
and demands possessions of more solid worth. It learns 
that Love walking in the mire may be happier than Indif- 


ference in a carriage,—that a téte-a-téte over the fire may 
|| possess charms such as the crowd in the ball-room never 
| know,-—and that certain words of earnest heart-spoken prose 
| } 








a 


may sound incomparably sweeter than the strains of all the 


prima donnas in civilised Europe. 


But in the meanwhile, before the woman’s heart has 
awakened, it is apt to think complacently of being Mrs. 
8o-and-sv, with a house of its own, and freedom to come and 
go, and dress itself, without mamma’s dictation and pap 
grumbling at its milliner’s bills, 

The hour of waking is ever a critical one, and generally 
decides a woman's destiny; for it is not all women—fay 
from it—who ever do come to the second birth, that of the 
heart and soul. Those, the many, that are not destined to 
arrive thereat possess the same notions, somewhat hardened, 
somewhat solidified, somewhat more materialised even, at 
the end of their career than at the beginning. 

Esther began by admiring James Stowell immensely, and 
by being extremely pleased and flattered by his marked at. 
tentions. Such a man was not often met with in the society 
to which she belonged, but in whose circle she felt hergelf 
degraded by moving; and vanity was the first sentiment 
awakened in her breast. 

Soon this gave place to a real and intense affection, into 
which she rushed with the headlong impetuosity that marked 
her character, Stowell saw his advantage at once, and sure 
of her,—for like many women, proudly intractable in all 
other relations of life, she was ready to be made the slave 
of a lover,—he began playing a game of fast and loose that 
bound her yet more to him, from the insecurity of her tenure, 
at the same time that it rendered a withdrawal on his part, 
should he deem it advisable to adopt such a course, all the 
easier. | 

Finally, the speculations in horseflesh, that principally 
led to his bending his steps to that part of the country, not 
proving so successful as he hoped, and duns becoming dan- 
gerously impatient, he finished by making up his imind to 
propose to the farmer’s daughter. What her reply to the 
proposition was need not of course be stated, The views of 
her father, however, were not quite the same as her own. 
Apart from his blind affection for his daughter, Mr. Eyre 
was a sufficiently shrewd and sensible man, and much of 
what he saw and heard of young Stowell led him to mis- 
trust his motives and himself, and to look on the notion of 
his becoming the husband of Esther with any thing but 
satisfaction. 

For this emergency our hero was quite prepared; but he 
well knew Esther’s influence in the household :—on it he 
counted, and on it he worked, exciting the chivalry and 
flattering the pride of the poor foolish girl, by laying all lis 
cause in her hands, and leaving her to fight out the domestic 
battle alone. As usual, she conquered by alternate prayers 
and reproaches, entreaties and sulks; and very unwillingly 
indeed, and with sorrow and mistrust, was the paternal con- 
sent accorded. 

And so the wedding-day was fixed, and the wedding- 
dress ordered ; and Esther was perfectly happy. 

It was the night before that great and memorable day, 
and James Stowell spent the evening as usual with his bride- 
elect. Things having come to a crisis now, the father had 
resolved to make the best of the matter. The mother, who 
saw only with her daughter's eyes, good woman, and had 
never therefore objected to the match, was shining 1! the 
reflected radiance of her child’s felicity; and Esther was ‘0? 
deeply happy to be demonstrative of her joy. all 

At half-past ten, a late hour for the farm, James Stowe’ 
rose to go, and Esther accompanied him to the porch, linge 4 
ing over the last “Good night.” It was June, wit ro" 
white moonlight and faint night-winds stirring the — 
ing roses in the trellis, and bringing the breath of new-me" 
hay frem the meadows. A pensiveness stole over her; ie ; 
James tried to laugh away; sentiment sat ill on him, ‘ 
it was always the last resource to which he resorted. — 
any one but that poor blind girl might have seen th re 
a touch of raillery and even impatience in his mod 
ing her. 


a 
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“Good night, my dear,” he said; “ you must ! 
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of now; for I have letters to write, a quantity of things 
49 do, before I can get to bed. Don’t you let yourself be 
getting into the dolefuls, my little wife; that’s right!” as 
che looked up smilingly at the magic syllable. “Keep up 
‘our spirits, and be looking in beauty to-morrow, do you 
nind? Good night ;” and he kissed her hastily, and was 


of without replying to the last words she whispered in his 
ear: 


,' 
I 


** Love me for ever !”’ 


The morrow came, and Esther was up and dressed in her 
pridal attire, and prepared to start for the church. Shall I 
confess it? even then a little touch of vanity, of conscious 
superiority over her somewhat awed and deeply-admiring 
bridesmaids, over the good simple people assembled to the 
wedding, had its place beside the deep love, the solemn 
sense of the duties of her new position, in her mind. 

A letter was brought her, and she paled and started at 
sieht of the well-known hand. 


““My dear Esther,” it ran, ‘‘matters, which it is impossible 
for me to explain at this moment, render it indispensable for 
me to go to town by this morning’s mail. How unfortunate! 
I'l] write as soon as [ can, but I don’t know when that may be. 
Keep up your spirits. Yours affectionately, 

J. STOWELL.” 


No date, no address given, no means of communication 
afforded, no hope held out, and for regret—‘“ How unfor- 
tunate !” 

She felt the bitter mockery of every word in the very 
inmost recesses of her soul; she knew at orice that all was 
over for ever, that there was nothing to be done or hoped 
for, or wondered at even; and in an instant there passed be- 
fore her opened eyes a vision of those thousand minute in- 
stances of heartlessness and indifference on his part that 
had hitherto escaped her. 

She took off her wedding-dress, and packed it in a little 
runk quietly and silently. All the other relics and tokens 
of this shattered love—they were neither costly nor many 
—she burnt with his few letters; and then she announced 
to her parents that she meant to leave the place for ever. 
Prayers and tears having failed to move her, she went, ac- 
companied by her mother, to an aunt in London, with whom 
she remained, visited constantly by her parents, till their 
leath, followed by that of her sole remaining relative, left 
her to take up her abode alone in the world. 

At the age of thirty she came, a grave, staid, middle- 
aged woman, to settle in the cottage where I have first de- 
scribed her; and here, under the maiden name of her mother 
and aunt,—for she had cast aside her own with every other 
vestige of the past, except the wedding-dress, fading and 
yelowing in the trunk,—she resided with a little servant- 
maid ; shunning all society, all companionship, without a 
‘ end or an interest in the wide world, and finding in the 
.notonous routine of her every-day employments, per- 
mined only for herself, varied with a little desultory read- 
5» Sometimes of good books, sometimes of bad ones, a very 
a resource against the wearing bitterness of her 

ruly “it is not good for man to be alone,” when the 
tude 1s peopled only by such phantoms as those that 
rowded round Esther’s hearth; and worst of all it is for 
7 human creature to abdicate the duties, hopes, labours, 
_°)mpathies that God in mercy gives to every one of 
» LOwever barren his lot. 


\ 


We a) i 
_,_° all grow better or worse as we get on in life, softer 
fe a Raper Eyre got worse and harder. 
A ali th 


~ 


,.. “» the relics of the past, Esther had reserved but one 
redding-dress. It seemed strange that among the 


ier y¥ 
‘ ni 2 ) ~ ° . 
Bron iy " nnected with that past, that which of all others 
ao 1! 1 ata a ” i. . 
. culated the most to recal the agonising pain and 


n of her life should be the sole one to be pre- 


Poe f 
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,, Put it was done in that very intention. 
} } . 


one, sh made a silent vow to keep it preciously as a 
lal of th: aT} i i 
that suffering, and the hatred to which it had 


a 





‘oox 1t off on the day that was to have been her | 
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given rise ; so that if ever a day came when the recollection 
of what she had undergone should soften in her heart, a 
look at it should steel her again. In the little black trunk, 
in which her hands had that day placed it, it now lay; and 
often—not that there was any need to revive the cankering 
bitterness of her soul—she would, when alone, unlock the 
box and gaze at the poor, crushed, yellow garment, once so 
fresh and pure, and muse and bitterly philosophise over it. 
This was generally at night; for her nights were often sleep- 
less, and when the vexed spirit refused to let the body rest, 
she would rise from her bed, open the trunk, look long at 
its contents; then closing it, and restoring the key to its 
usual place under her pillow, return to her weary couch to 
brood over her wrongs and her sufferings till daylight. 

And this was the life she had led for years, and the life 
she looked to leading, without change or break or improve- 
ment or mitigation, till the day should come, might it be far 
or near, that would call her away, she gave no thought 
whither. 

Latterly, however, a new thought had dawned upon her, 
—a feverish desire, vague in form, intense in degree, to see 
her former lover, accuse him of his perfidy, and relieve her 
long pent-up concentrated suffering by pouring it out, not 
in the hope of gaining pity or sympathy, but as a relief to 
the bitter burning hatred and vengeance that devoured her. 

For years she had heard nothing of him ; she knew not 
if he were alive or dead; she had no possible means of com- 
municating with him, or of obtaining information concern- 
ing him;: but the passionate desire for this supreme occasion 
worked in her a superstitious conviction that it would be 
brought about, and to it she looked daily with strengthening 
assurance. 

And this was the only hope and aim she had given to 
her existence. 

‘* And you shall see how the devil spends 
The fire God gave for other ends.” 

The drowsy clock had slowly struck eleven when Esther 
left the hushed and quiet little room to go to her bedroom, 
which adjoined it. 

The white window-curtains had been left open, and the 
moonbeams lay still and spectre-like on the bed. She opened 
the lattice and looked out. Though the season was different, 
the aspect of the night was strangely like that of the one 
when, upwards of twenty years ago, she had last parted 
with James Stowell; there was the same repose, the same 
pure light; and while she gazed with hard dry eyes, a breeze 
brought the same perfume of new-mown hay, of which the 
second crop was ripening. 


‘¢ Love me for ever !” 


her parting words that night, how strangely had they come 
before her again this very day! Didall this mean any thing? 
Perhaps so. 

It was past twelve when she went to bed, and near day- 
light before she fell into a deep slumber. 

From this a faint noise, yet mere, a vague consciousness 
of some unusual presence, disturbed her, and, without mov- 
ing, she opened her eyes; they fell on the figure of a man, 
whose back was to her, and who was stealthily engaged in 
forcing the lock of the little trunk that contained the wed- 
ding dress. 

Her nerves were hard, and she saw all the dangers and 
all the requirements of the position at once; so she lay mo- 
tionless, watching him, and striving to regulate her breath- 
ing so that he might not become conscious of her waking, 
assured that when he perceived what were the contents of 
the box, he would, if not disturbed, retire without injuring 
her. 

At last the lock yielded, and the lid was opened; the 
man paused, evidently disappointed ; 
the dress. Nothing! He 
rose from his knees, and turned towards the bed. The pale 
light of the night-lamp fell on both their faces as their eyes 
met, and they recognised each other. 


then silently raising 


he beran to search underneath it. 
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Like a vengeful spectre, Esther rose in her bed, her face 
ghastly, her teeth gleaming from between her strained lips, 
livid circles round her glaring eyes. 

“Then the time has come for our meeting!” she said. 
“Traitor, robber! truly you have worked out your destiny ! 
O, I have thirsted, craved, yearned for this moment; and 
now it has come, I cannot find words to convey one-tenth 
part of the hatred, the loathing, I have for you! It was not 
enough that you robbed my youth of love, hope, peace, 
home, happiness; that you trod my pride under foot; that 
you made me a by-word in my own place; that you turned 
every wholesome feeling in me into venom; that you drove 
me forth from hearth and kindred;—this could not suffice 
you; but now you come, a midnight thief and house- 
_ breaker, to steal my wretched substance! Yes, look at that 
dress !—my bridal-dress !—such a wedding-garment is fit, in 
sooth, to introduce me into heaven, is it not?’ and she 
laughed a fearful laugh, sitting up in the bed with pointing 
finger. 

“ At allevents,” she went on, “you have now given me 
the means of exercising material vengeance on you. Yes, 
my lover! yes, my betrothed! the country-girl you spurned 





‘| did not die of love for your sweet sake. She has lived to—” 


| A wild choking yell interrupted her speech, as Stowell, 
| seizing her throat, forced her down on the bed, crushing the 
pillow over her head, till sound and movement had entirely 
ceased. Then he removed them, and saw the blackened 
visage with its starting eyeballs glaring up at him, but 
fixed and sightless. 


A few weeks later, the county-papers announced the 
execution of James Stowell, with an account of his career, 
for the wilful murder of Mrs. Esther Eyre, an elderly lady 
of somewhat eccentric habits, who had long resided at 
Linley, shire, under an assumed name; the adoption of 
which could only be accounted for by her general singularity 
of deportment, there being nothing to conceal in her perfectly 
tranquil and blameless life. 











SOLDIER, POET, AND BEGGAR. 





Scuier, in his poem ‘The Sharing of the Earth,” relates 
how, after the husbandman, the merchant, the abbot, and 
the king had claimed and received their respective portions, 
last of all the poet came, and found that nothing remained 
for him; and that Jove, then, pitying his grievous despair, 
graciously invited him to enter the heavenly abodes as often 
as he would. Hence it is, perhaps, that Fortune seems ever 
to have had a peculiar spite against poets. While she has 
showered down rewards and honours upon statesmen, war- 
riors, and churchmen—for them, the eldest-born of the crea- 
tion, she has a dark and frowning face. Who does not know 
the old story ?—Dante exiled, threatened with the stake, and 
dying of grief and disappointment; Marlow slain in a quarrel 
by a jealous rival; Massinger living in poverty, and buried 
as “a stranger; Otway suffocated by the bread which 
charity had bestowed to save him from starvation; Savage 
yielding up his last breath in a prison, and indebted to his 
gaoler for a grave; Chatterton, famine-smitten and desperate, 
choosing self-murder rather than beggary. Such are a few 
names only from the long list of those whom the world has 
“willingly let die ;” and whom it has afterwards striven to 
bring to life again by the vain oblations of a tardy homage. 

There is another notable instance of life-long martyrdom, 
another witness to the truth that poets must 


‘* Learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 








We speak of Luis de Camoens, at once the glory and the 
shame of the country which gave him birth,—soldier, poet, 
and beggar. Surely it must be he to whom Beattie referred 
| in those well-known lines of “The Minstrel :” 

‘* Ah, who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Has felt the influence of malignant star, 

| And waged with fortune an eternal war !" 
i} 








The very time and place of Camoens’ birth are unknown 
It is conjectured that he first saw the light in the year 1595, 
His parents were poor,—for they had had no lucky venture 
in the golden Indies, — and proud, for noble blood flowed 
in their veins. Yet, though oppressed by genteel poverty, 
they sent Luis to the University of Coimbra, where he 
seems to have read to some purpose. He thoroughly mas. 
tered the Greek and Roman mythologies, of which know. 
ledge he afterwards made ample use in his great poem. He 
studied also classic history, little more trustworthy than 
the mythology. He not only read, but wrote. There js 
very good evidence to prove that he joined in the general 
admiration for Petrarch’s Rime; for he composed sonnets, 
and fell in love, though the latter accomplishment was not 
fully displayed until after he had left Alma Mater. 

During his residence at Coimbra, Louis attempted to 
gain the friendship of Ferreira; but the “ Horace of Por. 
tugal,” who deemed no poetry worthy the name which was 
not polished down to the last degree of smoothness, treated 
our ardent student with contempt. For some years this 
disdain seemed justified. Camoens was unknown, unnoticed; 
Ferreira was winning “golden opinions from all sorts of 
people.” Posterity has somewhat altered this judgment. 
Horace II. has probably never been heard of by some of our 
readers, while the author of the ZLwusiad is mentioned with 
Dante, Tasso, and Cervantes. 

Luis soon became anxious to see more of life than a quiet 
old university city was able to show. So, from Coimbra he 
proceeded to Lisbon. There he fell in love with Dona Ca. 
tharina de Atayde. Those who are interested in the “ loves 
of the poets ” will like to be told the day and the place of the 
first meeting of these lovers. This has been the subject of 
a close investigation ; from which it appears that it was at 
a church in Lisbon, and on a Good Friday, or the preceding 
eve, probably in the year 1545, that certain bright eyes met 
each other and flashed unconscious sympathy. Behold 
them, dear reader,—this young man and this maiden,—spec- 
tators of the most solemn rites of the most solemn fast of 
their church. Yet, though spectators, every thing is for- 
gotten. All passes before them like an unremembered 
dream. The supplications of the priest draw from them no 
response. The low wail of the Miserere rises unheeded. 
They see not the multitude on bended knee, nor the curling 
incense filling the vast vault with its cloudy wreaths. He 
with “saffron” hair and honest frank countenance, as yet 
free from grief’s deep furrow and war’s cruel scars ; she with 
“soft radiant gentle eyes” and “unclouded air;”—they can- 
not choose but look and love. 

Luis never did any thing by halves. Where any other 
lover would have made sonneteering but one of his employ- 
ments, or perchance amusements, Camoens made these mu- 
sical utterances of his affection his sole occupation. His 
passion uplifted him from every other thought. He re- 
nounced all literary and worldly exertions. How an idle 
young man who is both a lover and a poet would spend his 
time is not hard to guess. There is another problem not 
quite so easily solved: how did our hero support himself? 
Spite of Sir John Suckling’s dictum, that 


*¢ Love’s a camelion that lives on meere ayre, 
And surfets when it comes to grosser fare, 


we cannot help supposing that Luis lived on something be 


side this atmospheric diet. ' 
However that may be, Luis got into trouble. “ His at- 
tachment,” says Sismondi, “ gave rise to some eagnen 
circumstances, in consequence of which he received an ore? 
to leave Lisbon.” ss 
Critics have not been able to discover what these“ un- 
pleasant circumstances” were. We hear of an “ indiscre 
tion,” but no farther. Catharina was one of the ladies of 
court; and doubtless the laws of etiquette were very TS” 
This throws doubt upon another point. Did Catharina really 
love Luis? Here writers are not agreed, though the © 





authorities incline to think she did; there is even Me™" 
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made of a certain fillet wherewith she bound her hair, which 
she presented to her lover. ‘This was the first and last favour 
which she granted. Luis was banished to Santarem; where 
he strove to assuage the pangs of absence by incessant out- 

yurings of sonnets. Yet every line, we are told, did but 
add fuel to the flame, and at the same time increased the 
danger of his situation. 

At length, finding this mode of life become unbearable, 
discovering, too, that his passion had powerful opponents 
to contend with in the lady’s parents, who were rich as well 
as high-born, all the man rose up within him and rebelled 
against this ignoble thraldom. There were foes to be fought, 
and here was a soldier ready to do battle with the fiercest 
of them. Here he might win renown, and with renown his 
love: 

‘¢ The warrior for the true, the right, 
Fights in Love’s name. 


The love that lures him from that fight 
Lures him to shame.” 


So he joins the fleet then employed against the African 
enemy; and like Maud’s lover, rendered valiant and loyal 
by true affection, he sets forth ready to face the sternest 
trials, willing to meet death itself. 

But though Luis became a soldier, he did not cease to be 
a minstrel. He entered upon his new life with no little 
pride. He felt that he united the characters of hero and 
poet. At length, after long cruisings in the Mediterranean, 
he saw war in earnest. A battle took place before Ceuta. 
He fought as a brave knight, a true poet, a faithful lover, 
should fight. But fortune, who had hitherto shown herself 
very little propitious, afflicted him with a sore disaster. A 
cannon-ball struck the deck where he was standing. A 
thousand splinters flew up in all directions; one fragment 
struck him in the right eye. henceforth he was deformed 
and semi-blind. 

After the battle he returned to Lisbon, thinking that his 
services might procure him some employment; but in vain. 
One project after another was tried without success, and his 
scanty resources daily dwindled away. The eastern world 
seemed the only field open to him. He had no wish to go 
tulther, for he deemed it “the grave of every honest man ;” 
but, with an indignant protest against the country which 
had treated him with such ingratitude, he left all that was 
lear in the old world, and turned his face towards the rising 
sun, 

In the spring of 1553, a little fleet sailed down the Tagus, 
under the command of Commodore Fernando Alvares Cabral. 
lhe San Bento, in which Camoens had embarked, was the 
vuly ship which reached its destination. The three other 
Vessels foundered long before they reached Goa. In this for- 
tune seems to have manifested unwonted kindness ; but the 
Re pe gl was merely preserving her step-child for 

Luis landed at Goa in September, and at once cast about 
“raiemployment. Yet even in this land of untold wealth 
. he destined to taste the bitterness of being “ out of 
— His heart did not fail, for he was a brave man; 
..Y€ not only in fighting with an armed foe, but in wrest- 
“8 with want and poverty. He encouraged himself in the 


. : _ great Roman poet, who was hereafter to become 
“S model : 


my . . + . 
Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.” 


ware, _ little time, Camoens joined the armament 
Pow. ve request of the king of Cochin, was sent by the 
ch at ena 2 against the Pimenta Isles. The campaign was 
Aedes ra yet the victors suffered as severely from 
Mask veer 7 mate as the vanquished from sword and gun. 
Rac *uls volunteered under Vasconcellos against the 
which eee Hiei passed the winter in the Isle of Ormuz, 
beauty. Bee . the Garden of the Lord” for richness and 
Spirit: ‘very thing around tended to soothe the wounded 
ticht Vnee more the pen was taken up, once more a 
on flitted before him in well-remembered grace. 
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- But even in this voluptuous eastern paradise there was 
other work to do than sigh. While staying at Goa, Luis 
had seen, with all the indignation and shame of a true 
patriot, the manifold abuses and corruptions of gove. nment. 
Too honest to be worldly wise, he wrote a bitter satire upon 
the governor and his administration: at least the Dispa- 
rates na India (“Follies in India”) was considered very 
sharp at that time ; though the reader of Punch would find 
it difficult to discover where the point lay. The viceroy 
felt sufficiently wounded ; and to mark his high displeasure, 
banished Luis to the island of Macao, on the coast of China, 
1556. Slight punishment indeed for a poor author who 
owned scarcely a moidore in the world. 

From Macao the exile, with sword in one hand, pen in 
the other, made an excursion to the Moluccas; but in vain. 
Neither by soldiering nor by versifying was he to win this 
world’s riches. He returned to his place of banishment, and 
there obtained the office of “‘ Provedor dos Defunctos,” or 
commissary for the effects of the deceased. The profits of 
this appointment were, we may believe, not very large, or 
they would never have fallen to his lot. 

It is well for posterity that Camoens’ engagements were 
not numerous. During the abundant leisure which remained 
to him, he wrote the greater part of that poem, which, inas- 
much as it preceded by some years the Gerusalemme Liberata 
of Tasso, was the first of modern epics. He had previously 
bestowed much time and attention upon it, and was now 
anxious to bring it to perfection. 

For five long years he wandered among the stupendous 
rocks and. caverns of his prison. There is one particular 
grotto that still bears his name. ‘Travellers describe the 
varied landscape of forest, sea, and shore, as scen from 
thence, to be, beautiful beyond all fancy. Here Luis was 
learning ‘‘in patience to abide,” was gaining day by day 


‘‘The equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, but not to yield,” 


At the end of the five years, Luis obtained permission to 
return to Goa. On his way he had once again to wrestle with 
wind and wave. His ship foundered, he himself was scarcely 
saved by clinging to a floating plank. Of all his hardly- 
earned fortune, nothing was left him—nothing but his own 
dear child who was to hand down his name through most 
distant ages. The Lusiad was borne to land by its almost 
exhausted author, who, shivering and breathless, looked 
about for trace of human being. For once he seems to have 
met with no little kindness from the dwellers on the Mecon 
river-side. 

Soon after Luis had returned to Goa, the governor, who 
had been on friendly terms with him, left India; and another 
Pharaoh arose who knew not Joseph. 

Our poet had not been in India many months, when his 
enemies (for enemies he had, though apparently without 
reason) accused him of misappropriation and malversation 
of the funds which he received in virtue of his office. He was 
arrested, and thrown into prison, in the year 1561. 

In canto vu. of the Lusiad, the author makes a touching 
allusion to the hard trials which every where awaited him : 


“* Woes succeeding woes, 
Belied my earnest hopes of sweet repose : 
In place of bays around my brows to shed 
Their sacred honours o’er my destined head, 
Foul calumny proclaimed the fraudful tale, 
And left me mourning in a dreary gaol.” 


He soon proved how unfounded were the assertions of his 
accusers. Yet, though no longer considered a criminal, the 
prison-gates must still be shut upon the debtor. His cre- 
ditor was a rich man, the debt was small. Luis besought 
the viceroy to liberate him. Even here, in this first request 
which he ever urged on his own behalf, there was no fawn- 
ing, no servility ; but a manly petition, coupled with a satire 
upon his persecutor. 

Once more at large, our hero devoted himself again to 
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the great pursuits of his life—poetry and warfare. During 
the winter, the pen was rarely out of his hand; in the 
suminc", he joined various expeditions, and showed himself 
bravest among the brave. About this time, it is supposed 
that, having already lost his few nearest and dearest friends, 
he received intelligence of the death of Catharina. He had 
never ceased to cherish the memory of that first meeting, 
when one form alone was visible amid the crowd of cele- 
brating priests and kneeling worshippers. 

One would like to know more about this lady. History 
does not tell us whether she died as Catharina de Atayde, 
or whether she took another name. Imagination would 
picture her remaining unwedded, refusing all offers of mar- 
riage, that she might dwell upon the dear remembrance of 
her first and only love. But whether a husband closed her 
dying eyes, or whether the name of Luis de Camoens was 
sighed by! her last breath, to the poet himself she was still 
the same, tender and true—his ideal during life, and now 
his guardian-angel. 

The opus magnum was at length completed. Its author 
knew its real value, and, hoping that others would know 
it too, determined to go back to Portugal. There was but 
one hindrance. He had no means to defray his passage. 

Just at this time, a seeming friend, though really basest 
among the treacherous, Pedro Barreto by name, and re- 
cently appointed governor of Sofala, invited Luis to accom- 
pany him to his new province, He readily consented. Too 
late, he found that all the fair promises which had been 
made to him were as false as fair; that Barreto had only 
been anxious to retain the brave soldier-poet in his service, 
and having once ensnared him, treated him with contempt 
and all “the insolence of office.” 

In this condition of dependence, Luis suffered more than 
under all his previous ill fortune. Poverty, and even a pri- 
son, were easier to be borne than 


*¢ The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely.” 


But friends were at hand. Landing at Sofala, on their home- 
ward-bound journey, they offered Luis a free passage to 
Europe. He gladly assented. Not so Governor Pedro. He, 
finding his prey about to escape from his toils, arrested 
Camoens for a trumpery debt, but which he knew the poet 
had not wherewithal to pay. 

The friends, indignant at this manifold baseness, sub- 
scribed the sum amongst them, and bore the prisoner off in 
triumph. This time there was no shipwreck, for Luis was 
to be preserved for the final act of the life-long tragedy. 

The Santa #'é reached Lisbon in the year 1569. After 
an absence of sixteen years, the wanderer again sets foot 
upon his native soil. How many other travellers were thus 
returning each day, laden with the lightest of all burdens, 
untold piles of wealth! But no such good fortune had be- 
fallen our adventurer. For others, indeed, he had souglit 
favours ; for himself nothing. He scorned to use a venal 
pen, and always held up to ridicule or reproof corruptions 
in high places. Thus he came back to his country as poor, 
indeed poorer, than when he left it; only he bore with him 
that whose worth could not be counted in current coin: he 
had sailed from Lisbon as the scribbler of a few sonnets ; 
he returned to Lisbon as the author of the Lusiad. 

But sorrow and disappointment await him here as in all 
other places. The capital is smitten with a sore disease. 
The plague is carrying off its hundreds of victims. No one 
is now in the mood to listen to poetry. Epics must give 
place to litanies, dirges, and funeral masses. It is true that 
the young King Sebastian did grant permission for Luis to 
dedicate his work to his royal self. In 1572 the poem made 
its public appearance. It even excited some attention, and 
passed into a second edition in the same year. Regal mu- 
nificence granted a pension of, allowing for the decreased 
value of money, twenty pounds. Surely Camoens must have 
been an ungrateful grumbler not to have been satisfied with 

enerous a gift. Me was not content. He even found it 
diilicult to “ make both ends meet.” 
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Worse than this, he suffered a poor black scrvant, who 
had accompanied him from India, and who remained faithfy} 
to him through all these hard times, to go begging about 
the streets. ‘Truly a most undignified proceeding for an 
one making pretensions to literary celebrity, Yet for all that 
Sambo would pace the thoroughfares, beseeching passers-by, 
for the love of the Blessed Virgin and Child, to bestow a tow 
crumbs on Luis de Camoens, And who is Luis de Camoens 9 
Alas! not even the poor black himself could have answered 
that question. He knew only that Luis was a very good 
master, very poor, very kind, and nearly broken-hearted, 

One more scene ere the curtain falls. The king, young 
and headstrong, is bent upon an expedition against Africa, 
His counsellors warn him of the danger, Camoens beseeches 
him to remain at home. Invain. Sebastian levies an army 
to fight against the Moor. Knights from all parts of Por. 
tugal come flocking to the royal standard. The proud host 
crosses over to Morocco. They fight, they fall, and with 
them the glory of Portugal. 

Camoens, who had endured so much personal and private 


distress, could not survive the disgrace that had befallen . 


a country which was no fatherland for him. He was seized 
with a violent fever, and then, wifeless, childless, friendless, 
surrounded only by a few monks, he dies in a public hos- 
pital, 1579. 

Shortly before his death, he wrote these touching words; 
“ Who ever heard that in so small a theatre as that of a poor 
bed Fortune should wish to represent such great coldnesses? 
And I, as if they were not sufficient, place myself at her 
side, because to endeavour to resist such ills would appear 
effrontery.”’ 

Luis was buried by charity. His shroud was borrowed, 
to be repaid with hundredfold interest on the day when the 
“cup of cold water” shall not be forgotten. 

Sixteen years after this pauper-funeral, a certain sculptor 
was ordered to erectastatue to the memory of acertain Luis 
de Camoens, whom people were beginning to think was 
something ofa poct after all. True, he died in obscurity 
and poverty ; but ample amends can be made. Alternately 
persecuted and neglected in his life-time, still all can be 
atoned for. 

True, the fathers have slain the prophets; yet the sons 
will build their sepulchres. 
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A FULL PuRSE NEVER WANTED A Frrenp. Anempty purse 
does not easily find one. “The best friends are in the 
purse,”"—Die beste Freunde stecken in die Beutel,—is a Ger- 
man view of the matter, somewhat too broadly expressed. 
There is less exaggeration in the Italian saying: “ Let us 
have florins, and we shall be sure to find cousins,”—Abbiamo 
pur fiorini, che trovaremo cugini. 

Water K. KELty. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 
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° * tine 
Ir is good and pleasant to see the right relation ex!sti"S 
between these two members of the social family. 2 Ae 
the sight so unfrequent? To which side belougs ™ 
blame ? “ 
“Bad servants” proverbially form a common them is 
conversation among matrons; and bad mistresses Pw 
doubt discussed with equal freedom and emphasis " 
kitchen. Often enough, it must be admitted, there 
incapacity or ill-behaviour on the part of the maid. 
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large proportion of this class 


A} 





there is a sad lack of that 


segrity which, in the first place, would not allow a woman 
ste rake a situation for which she was not qualified, and 
secondly, would prompt her when “in place” to do her ut- 
most . willingly, and as a matter of simple honesty, for the 
mistress she has engaged herself to serve. 

But, on the other hand, so much depends on the mistress 
he rself, that she can scarcely be held blameless in the ma- 


rity of cases. 


J 


She seldom considers that her duty to her 
servants is as morally onerous as her servant’s 


to her. Very 


y would allow that they have failed in that duty quite as 
ahally as the maid they so bitterly complain of has failed 


in her’s; and yet how often is this the case! 


To be all that 


the mistress of a houschold, the ruler of serv vants, ought to 
bo, does indeed require a combination of the rarest and most 


almirable womanly qualities. 


{102 , 


wr,—all these are needed. 


Patience, foresight, discre- 
firmness, charity, forbearance, and an impeccable tem- 
How many women are there in 


the world, with every advantage of education and refine- 
ment, who possess these qualifications for being in the true 
sense good mistresses 2 Yet almost every woman marvels 
sreatly when her maids fall short of the standard of perfec- 
tio n, although the maiden should surely have additional 
allowance made for her failures and shortcomings in pro- 

rtion to the slenderness of her social and educational op- 


mo 
portunities. 
i 


Th : is Injustice here—unconscious or thoughtless often 
uta kind of injustice that pervades society in more direc- 


ms than one. 
earnestly to 


servant's duty to serve well. 


Failure in either 


A misiress should strive thoughtfully and 
‘ule well, that is, kindly, consistently, and 
firmly ; it is her duty ta do so quite 


as much as it is her 
of these 


mutual obligations involves the risk of failure in the other; 
Uy ag h as the mistress, it is to be fairly supposed, 
her superior mental and moral cultivation, her position 


7 


r power over the other, has the most responsibilities : 


fk y tight that she should bestow somo thought and 
udy 1 upon the question, and at least be mindful of the fact, 


i+ t] 


te to her own. 


it the duty is not all on the servant's side, nor the claims 


“A conscientious and sensible mistress will often make a 
‘i servant out of very unpromising materials, and must 


7 


S 


2 is not weak: 


ways necessarily exért a considerable influence upon her 
mesties. The worst of them recognise, that though gentle, 
; though strict in demanding their fulfil- 


ment of duty, she is carefully mindful of her own; while the 
among them would at once appreciate both her kind- 


1eSS al er hee firmness. 


And it may be noted that perfect 


cndness to servants is not only quite compatible with un- 
viating firmness, but is, indeed, comparatively worthless 


Without it. 
0, 


rere 


~ 


ius, the 9 


Vonsisteney is the magic sceptre which alone rules and 
TS wort hily and felicitously, whether in kingdoms, re- 
, or the household commonwealth we speak of now. 
‘ood mistress is able to feel and manifest all kind- 


‘Sand sympathy to her servants without in the slightest 


—_ 


lon as mistress. 


A ly 


ipugning her dignity or swerving from her rightful 
F amiliarity between persons of such 
social degree can never be productive of any good 


The self. respect of both is forfeited when either 


mo f 
sir 
A 


t proper place.’ 
urabl 


rom out the individual limits of her duty, or forgets 
The handmaiden’s vocation is as 


‘adie as her lady’s, and she should be to the full a 
ly mindful of its proprieties, and as careful to main- 


ts lignity. 


hw rthi ly. 
aad a+ 


nat we are not. 


1} 


‘“, Capricious, or fretful, or combine 


In dress, manner, and speech, she should 
‘autious never to pre sume, but to maintain her own 
chad From the hig -hest to the lor west, we all 
Ives when we forget this golden rule, and strive 
Though a mistress be aseeeng, 


all the car 


~ OF mnistresshood in her person, it by no means 
“S97 _— t PB — 
Y tollows that the maid should me 


Rather 


) proceed quietly with her own duty, 1 
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irelessness. 
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ever provocation, while it continued her duty, and abide by 
the issue, 

On the other hand, though a lady be tormented with bad 
servants, she need not be utterly distracted from the even 
tenor of her way; she need not condescend to the loud- 
voiced displeasure, the incessant fault-finding, and inter- 
minable complainings, we so often hear under such circum- 
stances. Granted that the maid is really idle, dirty, de- 
ceitful, or careless, as the case may be, scolding is not the 
weapon with which to encounter such household enemies 
as those ill qualities. A few earnest words of remonstrance 
have at least a chance of being remembered, which the long 
tirade of fretful lamentation never has. <A rebuke, firm but 
not harsh, and couched in as short a sentence as possible, 
may leave some impression; while, though you scold for the 
whole day, you will never make Martha penitent for the 
falsehood or neglect which has aroused your indignation. 
Scolding causes human nature to feel angry, not sorry. It 
is thus that we so often hear, in the recital of the mistress’s 
wrongs, “ Not only did she do so and so, and spoil such and 
such things, but when I spoke to her about it she became 
quite insolent.” Yes, your scolding aroused her indignation ; 
and insolence is the natural form which indignation takes 
vith the ignorant and ungoverned; as natural to her as 
scolding to you, and both equally wrong, equally unwomanly. 
If, therefore, the lady’s instinctive senso of won nanly dignity 
does not hinder her from scolding her servant, surely the 
higher Christian principle might do so, which would enjoin 
that she should not cause another to offend. 

Let the mistress, in the first place, decisively and clearly 
lay down to her servants the rules she desires shall be ob- 
served. It isa good plan to have these rules, together with 
the distinct duties of each servant, &c., written down as 
tersely as possible, and numbered, so that easy reference may 
be made to any one of them. Where these rules are broken, 
the fact being clearly ascertained, point out the infraction 
at once, gently, but with sufficient emphasis to constitute a 
warning to be more careful in future. Make every allowance 
for a first breach of discipline, and even afterwards, have 
patience for many times ievien where you can detect 
the wish to improve, In all such cases it is important to 
nicely hit the balance between severity and necessary strict- 
ness. Servants must of course know that they cannot be 
disobedient with impunity. Due time should be allowed, 
due caution given; but if all such indulgence prove ineffec- 
tual, if the fault remains unrectified, and the negligence be- 
comes persistent, there can result but one issue. Wilful 

carelessness or disobedience is not to be tolerated. Justice 
cannot deal with it; it must be left to mercy to excuse and 
palliate it and other utterly insurmountable disqualifications 
—falsehood, drunkenness, and dirt. Short of these, much 
may be borne with. 

But it is remarkable that the turpitude of domestics, as 
revealed in the mistresses’ dismal chronicles, rarely reaches 
this point. Smaller faults swell the huge list of servants’ 
misdoings. Jane is saucy, Martha is careless, Rebecca docs 
not get up in the morning, Sarah goes out on Sunday with 
flowers in her bonnet and flounces to her dress. Now there 
scarcely exists the woman who, rightly and judiciously 
dealt with, might not in time be cured, or at least made to 
improve, in regard to any or all of these faults. To com- 
mence with the sauciness. Jane is never saucy twice to 
the mistress, who knows how toshow ae and decisively 
that, while it cannot ruffle her own dignity, it infinite ly 
lowers Jane herself; that impertinence is, in fact, not only 
wrong but foolish ; and that, finally, it is the most ny Peete: 
test to apply to a mistress’s patience, howsoever gentle she 
may be under other provocations. 

Carelessness and want of method, again, are matters of 
discipline, and may assuredly be drilled into all but the 
most hope lessly stupid, provided the mistress has the ability, 

will to be the teacher. Example will 
hate the 1 most sleep-loving into earlier rising in the morn- 
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er what- | ing; and if you object to the hardship of trying this plan, 
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remember charitably, that sleep cannot be so precious to 
you as to the one tired night after night with the day’s 
active labour. And, for the flounces and the flowers! Be 
indulgent in thinking of the folly ; be instant in pointing it 
out to the foolish girl herseif. Show her that it is not you 
she injures by such vanities, but her own self-respect and 
respectability. You are not angry with her; but you are 
sorry for her. Personally she does you no harm; but rela- 
tively, as your servant, and one of your family, it vexes you 
to see her making this one first step in a wrong direction. 
How many a young woman might have been saved from 
all the long list of ill consequences so often accruing from 
and commencing with love of dress, by some such firm but 
kindly remonstrance from her mistress at the first! But too 
generally, it seems, we actually expect more virtue from 
our “maidens” than we are prepared to render ourselves in 
regard even of this specially feminine foible of vanity. It 
is preposterous, it is unbearable, it is quite shocking to see 
Sarah with flounces and furbelows! &c. O, take heed ere 
you cast the first stone! We women, who at least have been 
taught better things, and ought to entertain worthier as- 
pirations, should be very tender and careful over our less 
fortunate sisters. Even were we ourselves immaculate, still 
to them we should be indulgent—slow to condemn, gentle 
to reprove. But as the case really stands, let us ask our- 
selves if we really have any claim to “lay down the law” 
in these matters. Are our consciences quite clear of such 














things as vanity, frivolity, and the like, whereof we dis- 
course so severely when we perceive them in Sarah and 
Jane? We all share the one woman’s nature. It is apt 
sometimes to be a hasty, wilful, pettish nature; and its very 
yearnings after something more ideal, ill-directed often, 
lead to the empty pride, the love of admiration, the vanity 
and vexation of spirit we deplore. 

Mistress and maid are alike women. Do not forget, silken- 
clad lady in the drawing-room, and be merciful to trespasses 
in temper, speech, and behaviour of your sisters 1m the 
kitchen, even as you hope for mercy. 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


\fy. JerronD is now in his fifty-fourth year. Born in 1803, 
4+ which time his father was manager of the Sheerness 
Th aire, he went to sea, when twelve years of age, as a 
aig nan in the Royal Navy. His last voyage in this 
‘ity was when the ship on board of which he served 
‘ht over a portion of the British wounded from Water- 
the Peace of 1815, he left the Navy and was 
uticed to a printer in London. He had worked as a 
compositor for some years when he made his first attempts 
in literature as a theatrical critic. At the age of twenty he 
wrote his Black-eyed Susan. During the four-and- thirty 
years which have elapsed since that well-known play first 
moved and delighted the nightly crowds at the Surrey The- 
and at Drury Lane, Mr. Jerrold has continued to act on 
the public with his pen, as a writer of drama after drama,— 
as a writer of essays, sketches, and tales for magazines, and 
for separate publication,—as one of the chief contributors to 
Punch since its second number,—and as the editor, in succes- 
sion, of several monthly periodicals, and two weekly news- 
papers. The result has been that we now possess, as the 
volleeted bedy of his writings, a considerable number of 
volumes; and that whosoever, either in Britain or out of 
rite iin, knows any thing of contemporary British literature 
is familiar with the name of Douglas Jerrold. 
von few celebrated men stand the test of being per- 
nally seen and listened to. It ought not to be so, but 
ich is the fact. Most decidedly, however, it is not so with 
Mr. Jerrold. Personally he is one of the most impressive 
mcnin London. His eager, courageous, somewhat wild, but 
sensitive faee—with a dash of Nelson in it, as well as in his 
spare Sgr 4% arrest attention even where he was not 
wwn. And then his talk, wherever he is known! By this 
ne it is no secret that he is reputed in London literary 
In grave, dow nright, 
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ies to be the wittiest man going. 
discursive conversation, or in eloquent and varied mono- 
logue, there may be others of our metropolitan men of let- 
rs why o come up to him, or surpass him; but in the one 
ity of wit, and, above all, in the faculty of instant, pun- 

nt, flashing, blasting retort, he is believed to have no 
ut . Not that he is a peculiarly argumentative or com- 
vative man, far less that he is really cynical or ill-natured. 
lis ordinary or spontaneous talk is bright, free, various, 
lotic, a and often very earnest, though still cha- 
erised by the play of wit. But the fashion of “ wit-com- 
us, even among friends, has not yet gone out; and often 
re ‘i ve is no difference at all, or where, if there is a 
ce, it is a perfectly amicable one, something will be 
y Some one present containing within it the elemental 
lity of ajest,—a jest confirmative, a jest critical, a jest 
a jest dissolvent, a jest personal to the speaker, 
jest purely arbitrary and fantastic. Then is Mr. Jer- 


‘Stioment. <A flash, and it is out! Away somewhere 
ig the athnities, ere one could count two, the thing has 
(°s lel 

A Li | 


. it; aword has been doubled up,.an analogy seized 
he wing; two ideas that had lain apart since chaos are 
uly brought together: the quickest hearer has it first ; 
‘h goes round like a cracker; and, just when the rest 
‘oue, the metaphysical Scotchman at the end of the 
‘les out, “T see it,” and sends round the laugh again. 
jest is confirmative or fantastic, all are pleased ; 
iS critical, or sarcastic, or dissolvent, the speaker 
) on at the peril of another; when it is person al 
harm is meant, a good fellow will kee p his : — 
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ie erury no conversation in which Mr. rold 

: rt that does not elicit from him “Beni of 
good ees of the kind described. To recollect 
it! ings iS prover difficult ; and hence 
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lie within the week, or never re 
Garden. 


{ ove nt Some. however. live and ret 

tion—a little the worse for wear—in the pro- 
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more effective and genuine. Very few > eith r keep up so 
steality with our contemporary literature ; and h stes 
and preferences there are not for what is common or lo 
in intellectual pitch, but for what . hi gh, beautiful, or on 
ginal. ‘Tennyson has no more ap] ting reader, and his 
admiration for Browning ge is something special. In short 
there could be no greater mistake than to think of Jerrold 
primarily or exclusively as a wit or humoris The } 

of his nature is fire, fervour, a keen and even vehen 
sensibility to wrong, or what st to be h. On 

by the exercise of a strong and Inquisitive int he has 
piled a number of opinions and acquired ideas on social | 
other topics; and wit, after all, is |} his intel | 
strument in the act of ression. Only i 
| his wit itself be understood, or his wi 1} r] 

prete d. 

By a large proportion of his « positio Mr. J ld 
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was found lately beating about the coasts of Sweden, seek- 
ing in vain for a competent Swedish translator; and the 
other day, a tourist from London, seeing two brawny North 
Britons laughing together immoderately on a rock near Cap 
Wrath, with a heavy sea dashing at their feet, discovered 
that the cause of their mirth was a joke of Mr. Jerrold’s 
which they had intercepted on its way to the Shetlands. A 
collection of Jerroldiana, we should suppose, would be found 
as good, of its kind, as a similar collection of the witticisms 
of Sydney Smith; not so numerous, perhaps, nor so rich and 
unctuous individually, but many of them fiercer 
keenly barbed. 

All this is so well known, that there is no harm in say- 
ing it here. And on this score alone Mr. 
remarkable among his contemporaries. 
brilliant and truly witty things is in itself a form of intel- 
lect. And in whatever degree of estimation this form of 
intellect may be held, as compared with others, it is so rare 
in its higher varieties, that those who possess it pre-emi- 
nently have at all times been men of mark. But it would 
be a great misconception of Mr. Jerrold to think of him 
solely as a wit in this narrow sense. If he is to be de- 
scribed by the word “ wit” at all, then the word must be 


and more 


Jerrold would ir 
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The power ot sa ving 


understood, not in its present restricted sense, but in the 
larger and more general sense in which it was used in the 


We 
which 
of wittt! 

elitter 


days of Ben Jonson, and for a century afterwards, 
have already said that even his social talk, out of 
his witticisms are scattered, by no means consis/s 
cisms, but is only seasoned by them. 
ing particl 3 of his.talk, but not its He is 
man of keen, strong, energetic intellect, taking interest 
a wide range of topics, and not holding the 
as is too often the case, on the miserable constitutio 
condition of always flying low. In the course of a varied, 
and often hard life, he has acquired a large store 
rieuce,—many reminiscences of men and events, an 
mate knowledge of the weaknesses and follies of the 
and a sharp perception of characters and motives; but h 
has preserved through all a fresh and enthusiastic spirit, 
an unspoilt faculty of scorn, and an admiration for what 
is fine and heroic. He is the very reverse of a pococur- 
ante; and in an age of commerce, it is not Plutus that 
he worships. Add to this that, though in the main a self- 
taught man, his culture, even in the scholastic sense of the 
term, is more extensive than that of many pass as 
scholars. While a printer’s apprentice he was a hard ; 
diligent reader. He taught himself French an 1 Lat In, a 
read enough in both to be quite at in 
what is best in the classic literature of either. put it 
was in English literature that he revelled. From th 

of Chaucer, down through that of Shakespeare to the later 
aces of the Restoration, Queen Anne, and the Georges, he 
read with ardour and with no stinted choice, 
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ferring naturally the poets and their nea kinsmen in 
prose ; and to this day there is no oreatt rr r of Shal 
speare and our hi: rher poets among us, and there are fev 


whose acquaintance with English lite uture as a whole 
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does belong to the class of humorists, or comic writers. It 
has been said, and said truly, by a great critic, that the pre- 
dominance of the humorous at any time in a literature is an 
omen of its approaching decrepitude ; and certainly the ten- 
dency to the comic has at present reached such a point in 
our British literature, that a check might be administered 
with advantage. But humour in due proportion has its 
function: every free nation ought to have its Punch; and 
in humorists like Dickens, Thackeray, Jerrold, and some 
others that might be named, we have—even were their ge- 
nius solely that of hamour—not only such functionaries of 
the class as we can afford to have, but such as every healthy 
literature ought to have. It is needless to say that, as hu- 
morists, the three writers whom we have named have their 
characteristic differences. Every one knows that the humour 
of Thackeray differs essentially from that of Dickens, and that 
the humour of Jerrold is unlike either. In Jerrold the fiery 
element of personal feeling is more continually present ; the 
imagination is not permitted the same passive and prolonged 
exercise of itself, but is more trammelled by an immediate 
purpose. His humour, as compared with that of the others, 
is as cognac compared to wine; less of it at a time serves. 
They may be read on and on to almost any length by those 
who enjoy their respective styles without a sense of satiety ; 
he sooner chafes and fatigues even those who relish him 
most by his pungent and abrupt sentences. Hence, while 
his shorter sketches—such as his inimitable “Caudle Lec- 
tures,” and some of his other contributions to Punch—have 
been so popular ; while he excels in brief single delineations 
of character ; and while all his writings abound in sharp and 
delicate observations, and in the truest turns of wit and 
comic fancy (and it is observable how rarely his wit in 
writing takes the mere verbal form of the pun),—he has by 
no means been so successful as his two great contempora- 
ries in comic fiction on the scale of the extensive novel, 
where imagination of scenery, imagination of incident, and 
imagination of physiognomy and character, combine to pro- 
duce a broad and continuous story. With the exception 
always of Mrs. Caudle, and perhaps of Mrs. Jericho and Sir 
Arthur Hodmadod in The Man made of Money, he has not, 
by his tales, added to our British gallery of comic portraits 
characters that remain so distinctly and permanently in the 
popular memory as the Pickwicks, the Wellers, the Swivel- 
lers, and other numberless creations of Dickens; or the 
Major Pendennis, the Mr. Foker, or the Captain Costigan, 
of Thackeray. “The truth is,” says one of his critics, ‘“ the 
moralist, the satirist, prevails in Mr. Jerrold over the artist. 
His creations are in most cases but vehicles for some feel- 
ing or opinion” (this is shown, by the by, in the names he 
gives to his characters, which are often, like those in Ben 
Jonson’s dramas, rather formal labels than names); “and it 
is more rarely that, laying aside intention and preference, 
he revels in his own fancies. As in Asop’s fables, the moral 
is often in the mind first, and the fiction is made to order. 
This very defect, however, is the obverse side of a merit. 
Consider Mr. Jerrold as a man of thought and feeling work- 
ing in the element of fiction; and then, giving him all the 
more credit when he does from time to time contribute an 
original physiognomy to our portfolio of comic portraits, 
you will yet cease to regard this as his proper business, and 
will be content if his tales are so constructed that each of 
them, the names and figures vanishing, shall leave its im- 
pression as a whole.” To this we may add, that the moral 
fiction, if not so popular a form of art as the fiction pure and 
poetical, still is a form of art. And in this style of art, 
not only are some of Mr. Jerrold’s shorter tales, as in his 
two series entitled Men of Character and Cakes and Ale, 
fine specimens, but even his longer and continuous fictions, 
such as The Man made of Money, have striking points of 
merit. ‘The canons of invention are here different from those 
which held in the pure novel; but there are canons of in- 
vention here too. ) 
Money, makes the hero literally what the name implies, 


When Mr. Jerrold, in his JJan made of 


bank-notes,—it is clear that he had in his mind a type of 
comic fiction different from that of the natural comic novel, 


The type may not be popular; but it is legitimate, and has 
precedents in Swift and other authorities in our fictitious 
literature. 
But whatever may have been Mr. Jerrold’s success com. 
pared with some of his contemporaries in the direct fiction 
or tale, there is a kindred department of imaginative litera. 
ture in which his supremacy is admitted. He is almost 
alone as a writer of genuine English comedies. It is a ey. 
rious fact, that since the rise of the English novel, the Ene. 
lish drama, as a form of true and classic authorship, has 
declined. Since the middle of the last century, there has 
been abundance of play-writing and farce-writing to supply 
the passing wants of the stage; but there have been few 
men of genius who have applied their genius conscientiously 
and carefully to the continuation, by sterling new works, 
of that which was once the favourite form of our national 
literature. In true English comedy, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
and one or two others, break the long interval between us 
and the days of Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. Of this 
form of literary art Jerrold, in an age of farce and scenic 
show and beggarly translation from the French, is almost 
a solitary representative. The thirteen dramas which he 
has reprinted among his collective works, beginning in order 
of time with his Black-eyed Susan and his Rent Day, and 
ending with his Time works Wonders, and others lately re- 
presented, have upheld on the stage, and uphold still, wher- 
ever they are acted, the reputation of simple and classic Eng. 
lish comedy; and when read at home, they charm equally 
by their plot and construction, and their brilliant and witty 
dialogue. Indeed, those very peculiarities of his genius which 
operate against him in the novel, fit him for mastery in the 
comic drama. Here also his English style is seen to per- 
fection; the conditions of the dialogue and the rapid action 
suiting it exactly, and having probably helped to form it. 
No more as a writer than as a man is Mr. Jerrold ex- 
clusively a wit or satirist or humorist. As Dickens and 
Thackeray, though from the general form of most of their 
writings they are called comic novelists, have written much 
that is not to be classed as comic, and have intermingled 
their most comic writings with passages and episodes of 
quite another order (to such an extent, indeed, that they 
might preferably be spoken of as novelists or writers ol 
prose-fiction, with no adjective appended), so it is with Mr. 
Jerrold. Many of his writings are rather essays, or descrip- 
tive sketches or fantasies in prose, than satires or Coli- 
positions of mere wit; and in all his writings, even the 
most purely witty, there are touches and passages of p& 
thos, simple description, criticism, and argument. Some of 
his shorter tales are pathetic and poetical throughout. ‘His 
earnest nature, too, is perpetually breaking forth in direct 
invective ; and occasionally he couches his meaning Mb 
ginatively in an apologue, or in a species of ghastly alle- 
gory, reminding us of Swift’s description of the Strulbrugs, 
and of similar passages in some of the German humorists. 
Of course, however, it is in his writings as a journalist that 
his direct opinions are most explicitly manifested. got 
most any man of letters the position of a journalist 1s 4 UY 
ing one; and this not merely from the necessity which 1 
imposes of hurried writing, but from a deeper reason, 
herent in the nature of the position itself. It is the requy™ 
duty of a journalist to be perpetually saying ay ° Fhe 
questions as they arise; whereas a man left to himself - 
many other things to do in the world than to say -—_ 
or no on questions, and may often meet with cases 12 W - 
neither the one nor the other would seem appropriat®, oe 
only silence or wonder or speculation. Hence the jee s 
of a journalist, by an over-cultivation of the ay-@n" 
habit, is a sad trial of intellectual sobriety. The Prob” 
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creat nul 
hav 
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ber of contemporary social topics. 
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Hal respects he has the vocation to be a journalist. Not 
sly is he a man of certain pronounced tendencies of opi- 
nion, he is a man who has long ago said ay or no to him- 
celf on many individual points of current controversy. 
Hence, as a journalist on what is called the “liberal side,” 
he is consistent with himself from first to last. It is in his 
nature also, we believe, to limit his emphatic advocacy one 
way or the other in this capacity to those cases, or their 
direct corollaries, on which he has independently as a man 
made up his mind, and so to leave a large margin for agree- 
ment, mutual tolerance, and further consideration. Within 
the field of his fixed social and political beliefs, he gives and 
takes hard blows; and_as the editor of a weekly journal of 
‘mmense circulation, his influence one way or the other is 
undoubtedly great. At present this editorship and detached 
weekly contributions to Punch divide his whole activity. 
One cannot but hope, however, for his return in due time (if 
even serially, as before in the pages of Punch; but, better 
still, in separate and completed form) to pure and uncontro- 
yersial literature. The drama he seems to have given up 
as thankless; and we hear of no tale that he has on hand. 
Why not break new ground in literary biography? Nay, 
why not in autobiography ? 








ACTINISM. 


Tne nature of light remains a profound mystery. Notwith- 
standing the many delicate experiments which have been 
made by the most accomplished investigators with a view 
to ascertain its nature, the problem remains yet unsolved, 
and we continue profoundly ignorant in regard to it. Two 
opinions in regard to this strange element have divided the 
scientific world, both of which are supported by a nearly 
equal amount of authority. One class of philosophers asserts 
that light consists of inconceivably minute particles of mat- 
ter, thrown off from the luminous body with great velocity 
and in all directions. The other believes it to be a fluid 
diffused through all nature, in which waves or undulations 
are produced by the action of the luminous body, and pro- 
pagated in some such way as sound. On this questio verata 
we have at present no occasion to enter, as the views we 
have to state are reconcilable with either theory. 

Whatever be the nature of light, it is certain that it is 
hot simple or homogeneous, as was formerly supposed, but 
's compounded of particles which are guided by separate 
‘aws, and characterised by very different properties. A 
‘eam of common light is now found to consist of rays, or 
pencils, which can be entirely separated from each other 
without the character or properties of any of them being 
hanged, The separation to which we refer can be accom- 
| ished In a variety of ways, and by the instrumentality of 
. ‘rent agents, leading us to suppose that the association 
se Constituent parts in common light, whilst it fulfils 
reat and beneficent purposes, is not essential to its exist- 
“““; OF In any way necessary to the development of the 
Perties of its constituent parts. 
oe ommon light has been found to consist of luminous 
‘YS, heating rays, and chemical, or actinic, rays. 

a a... Propose to endeavour to illustrate the complete sepa- 
vilty of these different rays from each other before pro- 
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§ more particularly to consider the chemical, or actinic, 

ae by which they are guided, and the properties 
The ee y are possessed. 

+, Paration of a pencil of common lighi into its con- 

Oey parts can to a large extent be accomplished by its 

' be a eo ee prisms of different substances. If we 

, which ‘Sa ates of light proceeding directly from the 

— as been admitted through a small circular aper- 

eee i dark room, and refract it through a prism of flint- 

: PY Sse is formed upon the wall of the room, com- 

oe ands of different colours, and which are seen to be 

— ste different degrees of refrangibility. The luminous 

~ Sl Up or separated into the various colours which, 
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when united, compose white light. But the prism has done 
more than separate the luminous ray into the colours of 
which it originally consisted; it has to a large extent se- 
parated the heating and chemical rays from the luminous, 
and from each other. For if a thermometer be held succes- 
sively in the different colours of the spectrum, it will be 
found that the heat increases from the violet to the red end ; 
the heat of the orange being greater than that of the yellow, 
and the heat of the red being greater than that of the other 
colours. But what seems most extraordinary is, that at a 
point beyond the red, which is perfectly dark, where not a 
single luminous ray falls, the heat ts greatest of all: proving 
that there are invisible rays in the sun’s light, which have 
the power of producing heat, and which have less refran- 
gibility than red light. Had the heat-producing rays of 
light been obedient to the same laws as those which produce 
by their refraction the different colours of the spectrum, 
then it is obvious we should have found the greatest heat in 
the yellow band, where the light is most intense, and should 
have found it gradually diminishing towards the red and 
violet extremities; instead of which, we find it greatest be- 
yond the spectrum altogether, and apparently existing in 
the different colours simply on account of their proximity to 
that point. 

The discoveries of Mr. Seebeck* afford us an additional 
proof that the heating rays ofthe sun’s light have no neces- 
sary connection with the luminous rays. ‘That gentleman 
found that the heating power of the colours of the spectrum 
depends upon the substance of which the prism is made. 
Thus with water the greatest heat is in the yellow; with 
sulphuric acid, in the orange; with crown or plate glass, In 
the red; and with flint-glass, beyond the red. Now these 
different points in which the highest temperature is found 
depend entirely upon the refractive power of the material for 
heating rays, and seem to have no connection with the refrac- 
tive indices of the same substances for luminous rays, since 
the refraction is smallest for heating rays in those substances 
in which it is greatest for luminous. But the finest and 
most palpable illustration of the truth that the heating and 
luminous rays of light are entirely separable from each 
other is, the fact that the rays of the moon are absolutely 
and entirely destitute of heat. The experiments which have 
been made to ascertain the fact place it beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. The rays of the full moon have been 
converged by large concave mirrors, and by lenses to a 
point, in which the bulb of the most delicate thermometer 
has been placed without the faintest indication of the pre- 
sence of heat being obtained. The light of the moon, al- 
though absolutely destitute of the heating ray, is still pos- 
sessed of the other properties which are understood to cha- 
racterise light. The prism will separate its luminous rays 
into their component colours. It is possessed of chemical 
properties, as is shown by her influence on the insane, by 
the decomposition of fish-meat, and especially by the fact, 
that calotypes of her surface of great beauty and perfection 
have been obtained. 

The discoveries of modern astronomy have shown that 
the sun is not, as was formerly imagined, a blazing mass 
of fire, but an opaque body, like the planets which accom- 
pany him in their wanderings through the fields of space. 
He is discovered to be surrounded by different atmospheres 
of great depth, the outermost of which consists of ]uminous 
phosphorescent masses, which give light and heat to sur- 
rounding worlds. The lower atmosphere, laden with dense 
masses of clouds, shelters his surface from the intense light 
and heat generated by the upper; so that the light and 
temperature even on the sun’s body may not be greatly 
superior to that of some of his attendant planets. It is now 
generally believed that the sun’s rays produce heat only in 
certain conditions. In passing through the spaces which in- 
tervene between the planets,—spaces, which if not absolute 
vacuum, can only be filled with matter in its rarest and 
most attenuated form,—the rays of the sun are believed to 


* Edinburgh Journal of Science, No. 1., p.358, 
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be entirely destitute of heat; whilst heat is understood to 
be produced by some inexplicable chemical change which 
takes place during their passage through the atmosphere. 
This opinion is supported by the fact, that on the tops of the 
highest mountains, where the atmosphere is rare, although 
the sun’s rays fall unchecked, a very low temperature pre- 
vails, while in the valleys the temperature is continually 
high. Ifthese views be correct, they confirm our position 
that light and heat have no necessary connection with each 
other; that the heating rays of the solar beam are under the 
control of;different laws from the luminous, and may be 
entirely separated from them. 

Again, ‘the chemical may in like manner be separated 
from the luminous rays of light. If we return to the con- 
sideration of the spectrum formed in a darkened chamber by 
the refraction of a solar beam, we shall find not only that 
the luminous rays are separated into their component 
colours, and to a large extent separated from the heating 
rays, but that they are also to a very considerable extent 
separated from the chemical or actinic rays. The late Mr. 
Ritter, of Jena, found that the different parts of the spec- 
trum had different chemical properties; and that one part, 
viz. the most intensely luminous, was entirely destitute of ac- 
tinic activity. We have seen that the greatest heating power 
was found to exist at the red end of the spectrum. Mr. Rit- 
ter, however, found that the greatest chemical, or actinic, 
force existed in the violet, and was found active even be- 
yond the violet. Muriate of silver, for example, became 
black beyond the violet, less in the indigo, still less in the 
green, &c. ‘The diminution of force, however, was not gra- 
dual towards the opposite end of the spectrum ; for the ac- 
tinie force being greatest at a point, beyond the violet, di- 
ininished towards the yellow, where it was nothing, and then 
incrtased again towards the red, and was found to exist 
even beyond it. The varying actinic force might be repre- 
sented by a waving line, in the same way as the illuminating 
power of the different bands of the spectrum is shown by 
Dr. Herschel. 

In the figure, the intensity of the chemical force in the 
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different parts of the spectrum is illustrated: a is the point 
of greatest intensity, a little beyond the violet; a’ a” is the 
measure of that intensity ; y is the point where it is nothing; 
at Bit has again slightly increased. The chemical and lu- 
minous rays of light may be sensibly separated by a very 
simple experiment. Ifa camera-obscura adapted for taking 
photographie pictures be fitted up with a single convex lens, 
it will be found, after a few attempts to take pictures, that 
the chemical rays have a different focus from the luminous. 
f the prepared sensitive plate be placed at the distance from 
the lens at which the most distinct image is formed on the 
ground or shade glass, a confused and indistinct picture will 
he obtained. Every object in it will be hazy and ill-defined, 
showing that the rays which printed the image had met at 
a point different from the surface of the prepared plate. If, 
however, the plate be placed at a point considerably nearer 
the lens than the focus of the luminous rays, a sharp and 


clear picture will be produced. A glance at the figure will 
at once make the reason apparent. The point in the spec- 
rum where the light is most intense is at y, while the point 
wi ictinie force is greatest isata. Even with the 
best achromatic lenses, the foci for luminous and chemical 
ra ilways different, although the difference in the lat- 
t is much smaller than in the former. Now the fact 
that the two kinds of rays have different foci, when refracted 
through the same lens, shows that the luminous and actinic 
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pencils are obedient to different influences, and are ep. 
trolled by different laws, and may consequently be separated 
from each other without the distinctive properties of ecithey 
being impaired. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
circumstance that lenses of different kinds—such as double 
convex, plano-convex, meniscus, and achromatic lenses— 
which have precisely the same focal distance for luminous 
rays, have very different foci for actinic rays. The form of 
the lens lengthens or shortens the focus for actinic rays 
while it produces no influence on the focal length for lumin, 
ous rays; showing that the one kind of pencils is obedient 
to laws which have no control over the other. A satisfye. 
tory proof of the complete separability of the actinic rays 
from the luminous is obtained by employing a lens of yellow 
glass. Ifa photographic camera be fitted up with such 
lens, although a perfect and beautiful image will be formed 
by the luminous rays refracted through it, yet not one 
single actinic ray will be transmitted. The most sensitive 
plate may be exposed in such a camera for any length of 
time without the slightest vestige ofa picture being ob. 
tained. Such a lens will transmit a greater amount of light 
than any other colour, because at the yellow band in the 
spectrum the light is most intense; and yet it will not trans. 
mit a single actinic ray, because in the yellow the actinic 
force is nothing. If, on the other hand, a lens of violet. 
coloured glass be employed, although the image formed upon 
the shade-glass be much less brilliant, and at the point of 
adjustment for chemical rays be hardly visible, an intense 
and beautiful calotype-picture will be obtained; because in 
the violet light, while the luminous intensity is small, the 
actinie activity is greatest. ‘This reasoning indicates the 
kind of lenses which ought to be employed by those who 
are unable or unwilling to be at the expense of costly 
achromatic combinations. <A single meniscus-lens of violet- 
coloured glass will, after a few experiments to find the che- 
mical focus, give the photographer far more satisfactory and 
perfect pictures than many combinations for which large 
sums have been paid. These remarks also suggest the reason 
why one lens, or system of lenses, is found to perform more 
rapidly than another. Ifthe crown-glass selected for com- 
bination with the flint have a bluish tint, the lens will be 
rapid ; if it have a greenish-yellow tinge, it will be slow. 

Whether the actinic pencils can ever be practically se- 
parated from the luminous, so as to be made alone available 
for the purposes of art, remains to be determined. At pre- 
sent we cannot employ them without their being to some 
extent associated with the luminous. The possibility of 
their practical separation, we imagine, has been made suilll- 
ciently apparent. Could some substance be found capable 
of transmitting the actinic pencils, while it rigorously re 
fused to transmit all others, we should then be able to sub- 
ject them to a more rigorous analysis, and obtain more ¢e- 
finite information regarding the laws by which they are 
controlled. 

The same experiments and reasoning show the sepal* 
bility of the actinic rays from the heating as from the Nt 
minous. For as we have the greatest heating-poweT T 
siding in the red end of the spectrum, while the greates: 
actinic is in the opposite, or violet, it is obvious that 
two kinds of pencils are possessed of very different degr 
of refrangibility, and may, like the others, be entirely sep 
rated without the nature of cither being, so far as Cam : 
perceived, in any way changed. The fact to which we ak 
formerly referred is conclusive in regard to the propos" 
before us, namely, that the rays of the moon, which a 
absolutely destitute of heat, are possessed of such che nr 
activity as to give a perfect representation of her sur 
on asensitive plate, when an equatorial telescope W thc 
work has been employed as the photographic camer. 

We have thus seen the possibility of separauts © 
minous, the heating, and the chemical rays 0! ign : 
each other, and have found that the points of thei rg 
intensity in the solar spectrum are widely see 
each other,—that being possessed of such different | 
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ofrangibility, we cannot regard them as controlled by 
; s ame laws,—that, so far as can be observed, the separa- 
‘iy no way affects the character of the rays so separated, 
‘aa y appear to be characterised by the same proper- 
when acting alone as when acting in conjunction with 
sach other. ‘The opinion strongly suggests itself from these 


Sia 


‘yquiries, that the luminous rays found in a solar pencil alone | 


natitute the element of light; and that the heating and che- 
cal rays found in the same pencil cannot be regarded as 

V int og or component part of light, but must be re- 
arded as distinct. and separate elements, essentially dif- 
rent in their nature, and controlled by different laws. 
Whether they proceed from the same source—the phosphio- 
scent Juminous envelope of the sun—is a question which 
anna ts positively determined. The heat-producing rays, 
have seen, there is some ground to believe owe their 
xistence to the atmosphere, being generated by some pro- 
ess which we cannot explain during the passage of light 
‘srough its mass. This theory would explain to us the 
reason why the planets in the vicinity of the sun, and those 
the greatest distance from him, could enjoy a nearly 


uniform temperature; the temperature being dependent, 
uot upon their distance, but upon the density of their at- 
osphere. 


The actinic rays possibly owe their existence to the ac- 
tion of light on the electric atmosphere which surrounds 
ar slobe, or to its contact with some other and unknown 
clement in nature. But upon this subject it is useless to 
eculate. We are too profoundly ignorant to do any thing 
but theorise; multitudes of facts must be accumulated ere 
. patient induction can point out to us its nature or its 
source. 
Regarding it as a distinct and separate element in na- 
ure, let us come to consider what is known in regard to 
nism, and, as far as possible, to investigate the laws by 
ich it is controlled. The existence of chemical rays has 
en long known. The blackening of horn-silver in the 
ht was known to the ancients. To their influence have 
utraced long ago the various and gorgeous colours of 
vegetable kingdom. To them also, in the animal king- 
m, have been ascribed the sable hues of the African, and 
ie peachy tints on the cheek of youthful beauty. ‘To their 


is ‘olouring properties the bleacher owes his art, and the 


inte r his want of immortality. It is only, however, of | 


ars that the chemical properties of light have been 
o lly considered. The discoveries of Daguerre and 
t have invested the subject with a peculiar interest,— 


‘uterest which every improvement in the beautiful art of 


ography seems to intensify. 'The former of these phi. 
puers found that a plate of silver, made sensitive by the 
urs of iodine, could, by the chemic al change produc ed by 
action of the actinic rays, have a petiece pic ture of an 
nal obje ect impressed upon it; and the latter, employing 
Sensitising agent the muriate of silver, found that 
tous kin ni of surfaces could be prepared, on which deli- 
nd beautiful pictures could be painted by the actinic 
. Since these important discoveries, the art of photo- 
7 ef has ste adily and rapidly progresse¢ d; until it has at- 
‘its present proximate perfe: ‘tion. 
ne experience of the most careful and accomplished 
graphe ts has determined the fact, that the element 
eda ‘tinism) on which they depende d for their success 
YnoO means constant or uniform in its activity. The 
etapher naturally inferred that, as it was associated 


4 


— i 


as 

Sut, it would be most abundant on those days 

thi Solar beams fell unchecked, and when the sun 
ined his meridian brightness. But although this 


was frequently correct, it was by no means 
so. It often happened that after making his 
sihents to take pictures on a bright and beautiful 
“€ tound that only feeble and imperfect pictures and 
long exposure) could be obtained; whereas it 
- occurred, on days comparatively dull and hazy, 
S of great sharpness and beauty were obtained 


with the greatest ease and celerity. Every photographer 
knows, from his frequent disappointme nts and failures, that 
there is nothing more capricious and uncertain than the 
continuance of actinic activity. At one period of the day 
it will be found intensely active, and in a few hours it will 
be found so languid that pictures can scarcely be obtained. 
An exposure of a couple of seconds will often be amply suf 
ficient to impress a picture: while at another period of the 
same day, and with the same instrument and materials, a 
couple of minutes will be requisite to fix the same object, 
though at both times the light may seem equally strong. 
The abundance or activity of the actinic rays seems to de- 
pend more on atmospheric changes than upon the intensity 
of the light. When the barometer has fallen very low, the 
amount of actinism is generally small. If the clouds be 
surcharged with electricity, and a thunderstorm be obviously 
impending, perseverance in calotyping during such a state 
of the atmosphere is useless. The direction of the wind also 
seems to have a large amount of influence. <A south or west 
wind we have found to be highly favourable, while our ex 
periments confirm the experience of another amateur, ex- 
pressed in the doggerel 


*¢ [If once the wind incline to north, 
Lead not the wretched sitter forth.” 


The different seasons of the year appear also to be cha- 
racterised by a greater or less amount of actinic energy. 
In suminer, it generally remains more constant; while in 
winter, although on some days more intense than in sum- 
mer, it is much more variable. But the most remarkable 
circumstance is, that in some regions of the globe actinism 
is found almost invariably active, while in others it scarcely 
exists at all. Over the whole continent of America it is 
found extremely active, and wonderfully constant,—a cir- 
cumstance which explains the great beauty and perfection 
of American photographs; while in the Indian peninsula, 
photographic pictures are obtained at all times with very 
great difliculty. The different countries of Europe are 
sensibly different also in their general actinic activity. 
Although the observations which have been recorded are 
too few to enable us to form a correct judgment, it would 











appear from the few facts known, that while there are 
minor changes in the intensity continually taking place in 
all regions, there are great zones or belts encircling the 
earth in which it is invariably more intense and constant. 

It would be of immense importance for the solution of 
the interesting questions regarding actinism, and for the 
advancement of the art of photography, if experiments were 
made simultaneously at different parts of the earth’s sur- 
face, with a view to ascertain the direction, intensity, and 
variations in the actinic streams which probably encircle 
the earth. <A careful registration of the amount of actinic 
force during the times of atmosphe rical, electrical, and ma q- 
netic changes, could hardly fail to lead to the possession of 


much interesting and valuable information regarding this 
strange element. 
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CRAIGCROOK CASTLE.* 


Geratp Massey entered the royal « ompany of English poets 
at a single step. He showed the si snet, it was recognised 
at once, an i he passed in; a notal le e xception to the ma- 
jority of his brethren, who have had to fight their way inch 
by inch across the charmed threshold. But it is not to be 





* Craigcrook Castle. By GeraLp Massry. London: Bogue 
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marvelled at. There was a luxuriance in the beauty, a 
simplicity in the pathos, of the poems included in that first 
small volume well calculated to win the suffrages both of 
the critical and general public. The humblest reader might 
understand, the proudest could admire. His verses had a 
happy knack of setting themselves to the music of many a 
homely life, and making themselves a place in many an 
honest heart, whose own dumb poetry they had rendered 
into music. 

“War Waits,” which followed “ Babe Christabel,” con- 
tained some stirring lays, one or two of marked brilliancy. 
They were welcomed cordially at the time as “ the rough-and- 
ready war-rhymes” they were styled by the writer, who 
himself appeared to claim no higher distinction for them. 

Craigerook Castle may therefore be regarded as the 
legitimate successor to that maiden volume of poems which 
achieved so remarkable a success in 1854. We are to view 
it as the work of a poet who has to maintain the position on 
which he already stands. To hold, as we all know, it re- 
quires greater strength than to gain; and we are bound to 
admit that the book before us does not exhibit the propor- 
tionate increase of strength which we had a right to expect. 
The florid prodigality of youth appears in nowise chastened. 
Sinew and muscle in many places is lacking; and the word- 
draperies with which the want is sought to be concealed are 
not always so felicitous as to atone by their grace for the 
absence of substantive power. It is, indeed, difficult to for- 
rive the occasional lapses into eccentricities of a poet who 
has proved to us how sweet are his natural utterances, and 
how perfect in their every-day simplicity. We cannot con- 
sent to receive as poetry such epithets as “maternal meek,” 
“ mellifluous rest,” ‘ saintliest pure,” &c. We protest against, 
such lines as that describing the beauteous company on 
Craigcrook lawn as 


‘¢ Surging a soul-ache of deliciousness ;”’ 
or that in “ Lady Laura,” wherein is imaged 
“A face like nestling luxury of flowers.” 


Nevertheless, despite these drawbacks (and we would 
not hide, either from ourselves or Mr. Massey, that they are 
serious ones), there is unquestionable beauty in many por- 
tions of the book,—passages of vivid freshness, touches of 
simple pathos, that are nothing short of exquisite. Over- 
redundancy of epithet, or even occasional affectation of 
style, cannot and should not blind us to the charming “bits” 
in the opening description of Craigerook—that 


se...» Emerald Eden nestling in the north,” 


It stands before us clearly and completely, from its “tiny 
town of towers,” to the ‘dance and dazzle of roses,” that are 
so intimate a part ofits beauty. Or take this picture ofa 
Scottish dawn: 


‘€ T roso betimes upon my day of days; 
Through faery forests of the lady fern, 
Went up the wooded height to see the Dawn, 
That new eternal picture fresh from God, 
Quicken and colour into perfect life. 
Quietly, quietly slept the world beside 
The sepulchre of the dark, till Light awoke. 
The haunting spirit of each lonely place 
Seemed passing through the still and solemn wood. 
What breath of life the breeze of morning blew ! 
What dewy smell and after-sense of showers 
Came kissing like rich airs from secret shores 
To those who sail in to the eternal dawn ! 
Bird after bird the sweet sharp stillness stirred, 
As earth were warbling some new tune of joy 
With which her heart gusht, and its radiance fired 
Her face, as she arrayed to meet the morn, 
‘The meek and melting amethyst of dawn 
Blusht o’er the blue hills in the ring o’ the world ; 
Up purple twilights came the golden sea 
Of sunlight breaking in a silent sure; 
And Morning like the birth of Beauty rose 
With sunny musie up the sparkling heaven, 
While, at a rosy touch, the clouds that lay 




















In sullen purples round the hills of Fife, 
Adown her pathway spread their cloaks of gold ; 
The silvery-green-and-violet sheen o’ the sea 
Changed into shifting opal tinct with gold; 

And like an Alchymist with furnace-face, 

The sun smiled on his perfect work, pure gold.” 


But with most unalloyed satisfaction we turn to the 
poem entitled “The Mother’s Idol broken.” This, on the 
same subject as the “ Ballad of Babe Christabel,” possesses 
we think, touches of even more subtle loveliness, more direct 
heart-reaching tenderness, than the earlier poem, In its own 
fragmentary episodical fashion, it tells the story simply and 
suflicingly,—the sad sweet story that comes home to every 
woman’s heart, and to many a man’s also,—from the first 
joyful greeting of the “pretty softling, the baby-bud rose,” 
the father’s proud triumph in his “ three little maidens,” and 
the half-fearful delight of the parents in their “wondrous 
wee white rose of all the world,” to the end, when 


‘¢ Snow-white, snow-soft, snow silently, 
Our darling bud up-curled, 
And dropt i’ the grave—God’s lap—our wee 
White rose of all the world.” 


Nothing can be more true, more natural, or more beautiful 
in its pathos, than the expression of the after-feclings of 
desolation and bereavement, the yearning lingering retro. 
spection of the lost one’s “little tender ways” and “spirit. 
smiles.” In this portion of the poem there are lines here 
and there that strike the heart electrically with a keen sense 
of reality. We forget the poet, the book, and the page; and 
feel as we might feel on coming unawares to a little newly. 
made grave, with the fresh free air, the life of birds and trees 
and sunshine around it, the smiling heaven above, and the 
agony of the mother’s empty heart thrilling through it all. 

Our space is inadequate to quote all we could desire; 
but some passages, at least, we must give. 


‘¢ This is a curl of our poor ‘Splendid’s’ hair! 
A sunny burst of rare and ripe young gold— 
A ring of sinless gold that weds two worlds! 
Our one thing left with her dear life in it. 
Poor misers! o’er it secretly we sum 
Our little savings hoarded up in heaven,— 
Our rich love-thoughts heart-hid to doat upon,— 
And glimpse our lost heaven in a flood of tears. 

* * * a * * 

We stood at midnight in the Presence dread. 
At midnight, when men die, we strove with Death 
To wrench our jewel from his grasping hand. 
Ere the soul loosed from its last ledge of life, 
Her little face peered round with anxious eyes ; 
Then, seeing all the old faces, dropt content. 


The mystery dilated in her look, 
Which, on the darkening death-ground, faintly caught 
The likeness of the angel shining near. 
Her passing soul flasht back a glimpse of bliss. 
She was a Child no more, but strong and stern 
As a mailed Knight that had been grappling Death. 
A crown of conquest bound her baby-brow ; 
Her little hands could take the heirdom large ; 
And all her childhood’s vagrant royalty 
Sat staid and calm in some eternal throne. | 
Love’s kiss is sweet, but Death’s doth make immortal. 
* * * * * * 
And there our darling lay in coffined calm, 
Dressed for the grave in raiment like the snow ; 
And o’er her flowed the white eternal peace: 
The breathing miracle into silence passed: 
Never to stretch wee hands, with her dear smile: 
As soft as light-fall on unfolding flowers ; 
Never to wake us crying in the night : 
Our little hindering thing for ever gone, 
In tearful quiet now we might toil on. 
All dim the living lustres motion makes! 
No life-dew in the sweet cups of her eyes ! 
Naught there of our poor ‘ Splendid’ but her brow. 
* * * * 


Clad all in spirit-beauty forth she went ; 
Her budding spring of life in tiny leaf ; 

Her gracious gold of babe-virginity 
Unminted in the image of our world ; 

Her faint dawn whitened in the perfect day. 
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3. B. MARTINEAU, 


“The child came back directly ; and soon oceupied herself in preparations for giving Kit a writing-lesson, of which, it 
seems, he had a couple every weck, and one regularly on that evening, to the great mirth and enjoyment both of himself 
and his instructress. To relate how it was a long time before his modesty could be so far prevailed upon as to admit of 
his sitting down in the parlour, in the presence of an unknown gentleman—how, when he did sit down, he tucked up his 
sleeves, and squared his elbows, and put his face close to the copy-book, and squinted horribly at the lines—how, from 
the very first moment of having the pen in his hand, he began to wallow in blots, and to daub himself with ink up to 
the very roots of his hair—how, if he did by accident form a letter properly, he immediately smeared it out again with 
his arm in his preparations to make another—how at every fresh mistake there was a fresh burst of merriment from the 
child, and a louder and not less hearty laugh from poor Kit himself,” &c.—DicKEns’s Old Curiosity Shop. 
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Our early wede away went back to God, 

Bearing her life-scroll folded, without stain, 

And only three words written on it—two, 

Our names! Ah, may they plead for us in heaven !” 


0 the end of this poem the spirit of quiet simple pathos 


Smaintained. There is infinite sweetness in it all. The 
ration flows on calmly and naturally as a train of sad 


alla 


All 


CY 


‘recollections that are thought rather than spoken. 
“Lady Laura” has many passages of rich picturesque 
ty, but it is defaced in more than one place with the 


ts we have before adverted to. The story, which is one 
Y worn rather threadbare, of the lowly lover and the high- 
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lay, is vaguely told; and the love-songs, with their 

— d raptures and wealth of superlatives, are some- 

‘ikely to cloy, we should think, upon all but the very 

criest appetites for that class of food. 

ie. ofthe War,” more than one of the best por- 
> before appeared in “ War Waits.” Our readers 

lly need to be reminded of that lyric, earnest and 


. . 
\ *+ 
‘ istic 


‘ic, with its sweeping music as of the very tramp 
we oping onward to battle, beginning 


ur old war-banners on the wind 
Ww ere dancing merrily o’er them, 
Vur half-world hushed with hope behind— 
lhe sullen foe before them.” 
a inter’s Night in England” stirs recollections in 
_ Yio among us has not (but a little while since, 
seems long) felt the influence of that “mute and 


“Ih, — : . ‘ 
tadow™ which was ever hovering over us then ? 














‘* Life’s light burns dim—we hold the breath— 
All sit stern in the shadow of Death, 
Around the household fire, 
This winter's night in England, 
Straining our ears for the tidings of War, 
Holding our hearts, like beacons, up higher, 
For those who are fighting afar.” 


This has the true lyrical ring with it: 


‘Old England still hath heroes 
To wear her sword and shield ; 
We know them not while near us, 
We know them in the field. 
Look how the tyrant’s hills they climb 
To hurl our gage in his grim hold! 
The Titans of the earlier time, 
Tho’ larger limbed, were smaller-souled ! 
Laurel or amaranth light their brow, 
Living or dead, we crown them now, 
As we sit by the household fire, 
This winter's night in England; 
From the white cliffs i 9 r the storm of war, 
Holding our hearts, like beacons, up higher, 
For those who are fighting afar. 


The story of the poet, “The Bridegroom of Beauty, ' 
though often lapsing into the sin of compound adjectives 
and accumulated epithets 
sionate music that we could ill spare. But we prefer the 
closing poem, ‘ Only a Dream,’’ which leaves us to shut the 
book in a spirit of much toleration for its faults, and admi- 


has many passages of nad pas- 


ration of its beauties. This last poem ¢ xhibits instances of 


both: images that are forced, lines that are “ profitless,’ 
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words that are “vain; but, on the other hand, touches of 
description vivid and fresh as the colours of sunset —in- 
stances of delicate perception and intuitive sympathy that 
claim our appreciation and command our praise. 

In the dedication, it is hinted that Craigcrook Casile falls | 
short of what the writer intended to accomplish in his 
second book. ‘In other years,” he says, “God willing, I 
may win a touch more certain, and a larger reach upon a 
harp of tenser strings.” 

We beljeve that he may; and hopeful and expectant of 
meeting him again, we bid him good speed upon his way. 
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A HAPPY FAMILY. 
Py SHIRLEY HIBBERD, 
AUTHOR OF ADORNMENTS FUR HOMES.” 





ae RUSTIC 


Wer are a cosy quie t coitple, not frequently haunted by cares 
or excited by varieties. We live just far ‘enough from town 
to be free from temptations of pleasure, yet near cnougli to 
avol fais into vapid dullness; in fact, we manage to 


eae > town and country life together in our little house- 
hold, al to adorn cur rustic pursuits with a few of the 


eraces of literature, and some touches of homely art. I 
might perhaps amuse you by arelation of our every-day life, 
its whims and oddities, and the utter abandonment to im- 
pulse to which, since our first wedding-day, we have been 
ed; but it is the family we have reared that I think 
T may most profitably talk about, and, at the risk of being 
thought , LT shall give you a brief account of it. 

I venture to say that few private families 
truly happy as 


49 3 = ve 
children of all a res —some 


’7?.* 4 
AddICI 


egotistical 
strietly are so 
ours; for though it 

older than ourselves, 
ery fe ee ee r and taste as widely 
Tire CU CPA 1h LOT CI oi ial taste as WI1dely 
differs from the 


as the pole 
harmony at 
anxiety that 


equator,—yet the 


’ : + 
all Limes prevais 


Most perte yi F 
and the only 
possesses us is to render each other happy. ‘To be sure, the 
e] “a row” are never wanting; and were the heads 


lements of 
family for one single day to forget their responsibili- 


amongst us, 


of the 
ties, bloodshed and cannibalism wou 
our model Agapemone. 


Ten or twelve fair numb 


may be considered a er for any 
ordinary family, and on such a limited seale, some little 
oi neralship is essential for the preservation of domestic 
peace; but, as J first remarked, our family consists of thou- 
sands i fact, we ourselves have never attempted to form 
an accurate census, and frankly confess we do not know 


how many wi hin a thousand o1 


‘two are dependent upon us. 
[fttell vou they are all children of ad ption,—tor as yet we 
are un! CSS “] With chil hie 1} of our OW?). you will conjeec- 
ture that we are keepers of an orphan-asy hit 1, a workhouse 
or a pris but such ideas will vanish when I assure vou 
that we are strictly private folk, renting a humble country- 
cottage, with a moderate amount of garden attached, and 
with a very pretty variety of rural scenery adjoining. T] 
f is, We are victims of a hobby. How many have gon 
1. be ned, traduced, ay, transported or hanged, for 
hol s! Yet we live in no fear that our hobb y will entail 
penalti for it is simply a love for animals ; and th 
passion is fed and strengthened by a strong curiosi 
( ind more of their luistories and insti icts, tl ir 
ions to each other and to the general scheme of 1 
1, ' their capabiliti or human compa) p 
QO 6 & anet of 3 Lennwin s 4 oni ~~? 
y | Gardens or the } i410 — ' 
l] f 


comprises thousands of 
manv of 


ld make a total rnin of 


| oll, the pet of the parlour, can bark, growl, bleat, purr, 


| for many things she does not want. 


| 
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| the elder of the green parrots, by the present 
. ° . 4 3 er rm} 
bone for him to pick and chuckle over. ‘TI 
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ways finishes by feeding the t ins, Which a 
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whistle, and in addition, ask for every thing she wants. a a 
She can be insole; 
polite; and, as a result of our teaching, she is a very © p 
thief. I could tell a hundred anecdotes about that op, 
triarchal parrot: how she takes tea from a spoon and hd - 
from a tumbler; how she cracks nuts and crows like a¢, ki; 
how she leaves her cage to steal sugar or fruit; how she ox, 
recite two complete stanzas of Johnny Gilpin, and ba 
small-talk with any body. When her noise and i impude . it 
ceases, we turn to the cockatoos, of which we have . 
elegant, docile, loving creatures: one pure white, with a 
crest that looks like flakes of turbot; another with p 
sulphur crest; and a third with white and crimson plumag 
—strictly a cockatoo- parrot, the most loquacious of the whic 
family, but so gentle in her demeanour that she never was 
guilty of a single mischief yet. To visitors, the gray and 
green parrots, of w! hich we have two each, are a perfect 
hore; they seream and yell and bark, and, if a chance were 
afforded them, would dig theit pickaxe- beaks into innocent 
faces and hands; } ut these gentle crested favourites are de. 
termined to be loved, and at the first sound of a stra 
voice, up go their crests 


, down go their heads with a aan 
ejac lation of “ Cock-a- 400 }" and if they do not get their 
accustomed tickling on the poll, they seem dejected for the 
day. <As for Betty, the cockatoo-pa rrot, she says plainly, 
“Scratch poor setty’ s poll; Betty wants her poll scratch: 
and scratched it must be over and over again before Betty 
will turn to her bread-and-milk, and allow an interval for 
conversation. Then we have a pair of Australian groun 
paroquets—two splendid macaws that dazzle the eye with 
their oriental plumes of azure and vermilion; a pair o! 
slender and brilliantly -coloured lories, that have never y 
and never will, acquire more speech than the utterance of 
their names; and a pair of Brazilian toucans, with enormons 
bills, and plumage more dazzling than the dress of a harle- 
quin. 

You would just think yourself in Babel, were you 
spiritually present when we sit down to breakfast  sur- 
rounded by these, the noisiest members of our happy famil, 
But if you were present in the body also, I would insure 
complete silence by one clap of the hand, and you should 
hear a pin drop if you wished it. Then one by one eaca 
should go through its performances of imitating a farmyat 
a fiddle, a pair of bagpipes, or a series of incoherent | 
very comical speeches. Old Poll is the only one that w 
occasion trouble; and she is so self-willed, that you wou 
have to take ag chance whether she would take break! 
with us and talk like a Christian, or cough, bark, and gro 
you into a state of stupid deafness. But if all went w 
Polly vould be a poly; olot ; for she can gab ble mle Gr i 
man, and Latin with very tolerable accent, at 1d mix with 
her classical quot: itions the more familis ir sounds of “B 
“Pretty, pr tty Pol 
ty’s turn came, she would, in a nas 
some impertinent questions, st 
petzacuxochitl Icohueyo?” anc 
you could give her an answer, such is her want o: pot 
she would hurry through a valor string of small-talk; 
for tea, beer, eS, and fi nish off with @ 
incoherent story,” which, slig h it bh ish, 1 contess 
have spent the occasional } . oom 
While this went 
and to keep peac 


or 
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O,” “Ba-ler,” and the words and air of 
Ionkins.” When Bet 
singing tone, ask you 


“Can you spell Istactepet 
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tily bread, his mode of eating is decidedly pretty and 
mosing. Lhe food is taken on the point of the bill, it is 
4 8 tossed high in the air, the immense jaws open like a 
r of park-gates, and the descending morsel falls straight 
the gullet with “a cluck” that makes one roar with 
:. The conjuror who catches knives and rings might 
.2 4 lesson from these comical creatures. 
It is not every body who cares to be shut in with such 
bbling noisy crew as our parrots ; and fortunately we 
» give our visitors a choice between fountains and water- 
lens, tropical and British ferns, and homely songsters; 
-secommodate them with the scientific seclusion of a ca- 
- stocked with living and dead insects, aquatic larvee 
nat glide about like ghosts, beetles that kick and plunge 
their vessels of water like imps on the verge of despair, 
«ther with tame spiders, toads, frogs, and snakes, and a 





-y attractive display of stuffed quadrupeds and birds, 
i some prepared and mounted skeletons of various ani- 
ls. ‘This cabinet-room is my own especial pleasure ; cara 
| ‘only finds her way there occasionally; and, indeed, 
but choice scientific friends, who have suflicient en- 
siasm to stare themselves tired with a solar micro- 
ye, or feed their imaginations into a “ fierce frenzy” by 
ussing the technologies of entomological nomenclature, 
et permission, much less invitations, to enter it. The 
t attractive things there are the Aquaria and Water- 
nets, Which together fill up the window-spaces, and shut 
large portion of the daylight. In the right-hand win- 
nds the river-tank, pellucid as erystal, and luxuriant 
| many forms of bright-green vegetation. Within it five- 
rt i i-thirty fishes glide and gambol, and exhibit their several 
its and instincts. I should not mention this as a part 
ur happy family, were it not so in reality. In that ves- 
re than three-fourths of the finny innocents are as 
as cats; they know me, love me, and not only feed 
‘ miny hand, but assemble when I call them, and obey 
‘every look and motion as readily as if they were terres- 
, ul kith and kin, There are three splendid tench—natu- 
| he shyest of British fishes—now so familiar with the 
' “on which has housed them for more than two years, 
ul the keeper who has tended them during that time, that 
r v not only flounder out of the dark weeds and rise when 
: ul m to receive a few worms, but without the offer of 
‘they will assemble at the surface and remain still 
eI tickle them, and seem to enjoy the operation as 

as parrots do to have their polls scratched. 
[have a whole school of Crucian, British, and Prussiar 
all docile and loving as is their nature; but one huge 
‘Sian Carp is the captain of the tank—the special pet, 
ss ‘nt and trusty friend whom I ever delight to hon- 
CG He is a magnificent fellow, plump, irridescent, seven 
" ‘in length, and as playful as a spaniel. He com- 


. 


hiversal admiration. His easy, eliding, and digni- 


) 
evil 


i. 


is,—for he is never in a hurry,—and his constant 
*4% Ze 17 < "ts _ 
ith seven other ot his kindred, who to him are 


to a giant, and above all, his confidine fondnes 3, 
ma piscatory marvel. Whenever I enter the room, 
r,”’ or * master carpr nter,’"—for those are the 
verally bears,—at once recognises my voice or 
traightway he comes “booming” to the si le, with 

head and splendid eyes, and there poises in 
watch me. If I sit down to write. he remains 

y rising and sinkine, never leaving the side n X 
; t; he seems tu watch and listen; and J 
mes bitterly reproach Nature that she does not 
‘0 Speak. As to eating from my hand, or rising 


rm 43 ~~ 
1 instal 





1} , . . . . 
led, or rolling on his side to be tickled 
mpiace matters; he will nibble my finger 
ites at a time, play with a stick, dart 

OL touch, or assemble his little band 
" d « tee & olin. with then foe ene 
a iYroil WIth tnem U1 Wy 


rs, re ] 
“eee pve 
; ‘ 4 

) he 1s a gent] 


eman in every thine—easy, 
put out; and if a shoal of saucy bleak or 


rs steal the choicest morsel even from hi 


hii 








lips, he yields the point at once, takes no revenge, but looks 
with expectant eye to his protector for more. 

As to chub and bream and dace, I have as many as the 
tank will support, all of them thoroughly tame. The min- 
nows and bleak are “the fun of the fair,” and the loach the 


b I 


untamable savages that hold aloof from the general society, 
and, spite of every kindness, persist in leading a life of their 


own. 

Above the river-tank are the shelves containing my 
aquatic curiosities, There the ravenous water-beetles and 
their larva, with other creatures of similar habits, plunge 
and kick in their crystal jars. Give them a minnow, how 
they plunge their fangs into the palpitating flesh, consume 
their prey piecemeal without first killing it, dragging the 
viscera from the trembling creature, or boring into the gills 
while it yet struggles for life! If now andthen a death oc- 
curs in the tank, these carnivorous gluttons have the car- 
cass tossed to them to riddle and consume; but as this 
very seldom happens, they have to remain content with 
slugs and earth-worms from the garden, which I find an- 
swer very well for every one of the flesh-cating aquatics. 

In other jars I have specimens of the magnificent J/y- 
drous piceous, the largest aquatic beetle found in Britain, 
and the most docile and harmless of the whole family; boat- 
flies; lovely specimens of Colymbetes, with: jet-black backs 
and silver bellies; eccentric whirlwigs, that emulate the 
dervishes in defying giddiness; quaint species of water- 
scorpion ; and that most curious of all the smaller inhabi- 
tants of the streams, the diving spider, with its silken co- 
coons suspended beneath the surface. ‘These oceupy a 
whole shelf; and a curious sight it is to watch their various 
motions and proceedings as they dive, spin, kick, quarrel, 
or engage in comical courtstips. 

But these are not the most prized among the minor mem- 
bers of my family. The shelf above them contains the rare 


| treasures, though to the casual eye it exhibits nothing more 


than a row of crystalline jars filled with clear water and 
very emerald-green tufts of starry vegetation. But here 
are my Nitella, my Vallisneria, my sorted species of Chara, 
ticcia, and Lemna; and if I want to observe the circulation 
of the sap in plants or the blood in animals, these jars supply 
suitable specimens, that under the penctrating eye of the 
microscope enable me to pierce at once to the most secret 
chambers of nature—to the fountain-head (materially speak- 
ing) of life itself, vherein J may observe the developm nt of 
a cell, or the production of the primal germ of organisation. 
Some honoured members of my family are here, too. I have 
thousands of the living ghosts of gnats, dragon-flies, and 
beetles, that glide up and down in the clear lymph, like 
souls just taking shape, and with but one film of earth 
about them. Here, too, are small larve of all kinds,—some 
ravenous as wolves, some that do nothing but jerk them- 
selves into spasms, others that wriggle and twist into all 
manner of inconceivable forins. Here is a cluster of perhay 
a thousand of the larve of the common gnat,—a lot of lis 


jerking imps, that seem as iftheir bodies were wade of spiral 


~— 
a 


springs, and that conduct themselves as if life ha 
pleasures to sweeten it—one skipping like Spring-heeled 
Jack, the other hanging from the ceiling by the tail, a 

American adventurer lately astonished us by his antipodean 


perambulations. Indeed, all the aquati vie that | 
A 
here—numbering some sixty different ki en to 
: 1; 1 =r: +} 
this same feat of susp nding themselves by the | from tl 
ed y . ‘ , Be ? +} 1" +} 
suriace of the water: ior 1n tha way only ad uecy vreatne, 
, ane tc } " ly ye ana 7 ‘ anid nro? , 4 ; whic 
by means ot th plume Sand rays ana | ners Witil Willch 


their tails are furnished. 
. bheo on 5 nin Gets » oF ® 4 
In other jars I have some pretty water-mites that a 


eessantlv on the trot, not swimming or diving, but lite 

running hither and thither, as fat any depth and a1 

] iter] i to t! { . solid surf [ } hou- 
f ps, Mona Vi cellas, wl leu 

at w Hy lras, and no end of common and rare luif Lic, 

rightly OC! upy me unaer the cr| ire of the microsecs pe rT », 

in exploring their inner and outer coustructions, their ac- 
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tions and instincts, and the many marvellous indications 
they afford of the perfection of the economies in things or- 
dinarily invisible—the work of the same Hand from which 
the worlds themselves were launched, and which sustains 
without ceasing the balance of huge incomprehensible forces. 

My other window is adorned with a marine collection 
similarly arranged. The tank contains the choicest of the 
gorgeous sea-flowers— 

*« Blossoms that ope in the oozy deep, 

And ne’cr lure the bee to their green retreat.’ 
I have all the well-known anemones, and a goodly number 
of new and rare species. Some are like daisies, others like 
the bundles of hissing snakes the ancients wove around the 
heads of furies; one kind is an exact imitation of a rosette 
of blue ribbons, another of a coral-coloured chrysanthemum ; 
but the most prized ofall for glorious form and colour is the 
huge carnation or plumed anemone, which expands its thou- 
sands of living fringes into the form of a very fabulous car- 
nation of mammoth dimensions. These are ever changing 
in form and aspect ;—now they are lifeless lumps of jelly, 
now alabaster columns, now transparent balloons puffed to 
bursting with absorbed water, and again the flowery form 
predominates, thousands of petal-like fingers expand; and 
the sea-bottom, transferred to my room, shows me its floral 
gems, that rival those of the garden in splendour, but which 
move and change mysteriously, and show themselves to be 
endowed with a mute but wonderful life. Lifeless as they 
may appear for hours, their will at last determines them to 
prove that they can glide and climb and float and cling, ay, 
and grasp in an embrace of death whatever livelier creature 
may unwarily come within reach of their barbed threads 
and flower-like fingers. 

Besides these, I have the pretty Serpulas, that make for 
themselves stony tubes; Madrepores, that build up ocean 
reefs, and that here in the glass vessel are positively manu- 
facturing coral before my eyes; some crabs, that walk side- 
ways on tiptoe, and that carry their eyes on stalks; and 
hundreds of other things, of which it would require huge 
volumes to recount the history or do justice to their beauty, 
and the intense interest they excite in those who delight 
in preserving them as objects of study. 

After all, I think you would perhaps find more to amuse 
you in a little singing-party, to which we have assigned a 
room upstairs. This is the special care of my better half, 
who, indeed, shuts me out from any participation in its 
anxieties, though I am very freely admitted to the per- 
formances of the pupils. 

In a snug attic, well lighted, adorned with a fountain and 
mirrors, the windows and skylights embellished with gay 
plants, a collection of about forty song-birds pass their time 
in as jolly a way as one would wish. You will think of 
happy couples and nest-building, and the maternal incuba- 
tion of baby-broods of dicky-birds; but we long ago found 
out, as did Mr. Kidd, the prince of bird-masters, that a bird- 
room is not the place for breeding. If love sanctifies life, 
and gives it its noblest development, it also is the parent 
of strife and jealousy; it ruined Troy, its dark side blots 
wi‘h some vengeance or madness or villany every page of 
the world’s history; and how should a community of such 
warm-hearted creatures as birds escape the desolating ef- 


fects of a fire that warms when kept in check by wisdom, | 


but which scorches and blights when passion only fans the 
flame? Not to philosophise, suffice it that none of the fair 
sex are ever permitted to colonise here: we have in other 
parts of the house a goodly number of happy feathered cou- 
ples that enjoy connubial bliss and connubial cares; but in 
a general assemblage hen-birds are but a source of »onten- 
tion and bickering. 

But what a merry and familiar lot are these bachelor- 
vocalists! how they 

** Ring roof and rafter 
With bagpipes and reeling” 


from the first dawn of day to evening dusk, and even after 








——. 
that for hours, if indulged with a lighted lamp! They are 
all familiar, too; they cluster round their mistress when they 
have their daily supply of buns and insects and seeds and 
paste ; they swarm on her head and shoulders, and actually 
chaff at her in impudent tones and gestures, and make such 
a flutter and confusion and row as would drive a neryoys 
person utterly mad. There are siskins, canaries, white. 
throats, tits, woodlarks, wagtails, buntings, linnets, gold. 
finches, redpoles, a young thrush, a pair of Java sparrows: 
a common sparrow, that has learned a few notes of respect. 
able music, and that delights in quarrelling with every body 
about nothing; a couple of black-caps, a nightingale, and 4 
most musical brambling, that imitates the note of every 
other bird, and almost equals the nightingale in some of his 
finest passages. 

The garden is as much a menagerie as the house, ] 
have my triangular Cochins and my squatty Bramapoo- 
tras, my noble crested Polands and my neat little Sebrights, 
that look like poultry for a doll’s house, besides a herd of 
tame jays and jackdaws, that drive me crazy by their de. 
structive tricks. These would not interest you, for you 
see such things every where ; but here is a flock of moun- 
tain goats that make a daily bleating,on the adjoiniag com. 
mon; they are pure Angoras, with silky fringes of milk. 
white hair hanging from their flanks to their fetlocks, and 
beards that would not disgrace the most hirsute Crimean 
hero that ever voted razors to be ridiculous. The father 
of the flock is a noble fellow—such horns, such a ewly 
head and massive forehead, such a delicate splash of fawn 
on his withers, and, O, the purity of his snow-white back 
and silky flanks! He hears my voice or footstep; and away 
flies Billy, clearing the five-feet fence at a bound, and trot- 
ting towards me, with a playful air of defiance, and with 
an evident consciousness of his capability to represent a 
traditional dilemma. As soon as he comes within a few 
paces, he draws himself up on the very tips of his toes, 
then leaps up and curvets sideways, and finally springs 
forward at me, and butts full at my chest in a manner 
that would alarm a stranger unprepared for defence. But 
that is only Billy’s mode of romping with me—it is always 
a rough kind of play ; but the noble-hearted fellow always 
takes care that his frontal sinus, not his crescented cornu, 
shall make the bold contact that, were I not prepared for 
it, would make me measure my length at his feet hors-de- 
combat. His pranks are all of them characteristic ; he will 
leap up and plant his hoofs on my chest, and explore with 
his nose every one of my pockets to find a hidden bunch of 
acorns or a few bean-pods, all the while winking his splen 
did large eyes close to my face in a look of intelligence that 
is as eloquent to me as the richest flow of human speech. 
if I move aside, he will mount my back, plant his paws 
on my shoulders, and continue prancing up and down, and 
throwing his enormous weight upon me, till I yield the pont 
he seeks and give him a choice morsel. What he will eat 
in this way is prodigious; yet the fare he seeks when turned 
out on the common is the dry and sapless leaf, the thorty 
sprouts of the whin or the hawthorn, half-withered elm: 
leaves, and, indeed, any thing that appears dry, tasteles’ 
woody, and indigestible. It is a fact but little know”, 
that goats never drink! this, coupled with their love . 
dry scrubby forage, enables them to crop fatness from bait 
granite, and completes their adaptableness to barren mow 
tain-heights. i. 4 

If I am bitten with any of that enthusiasm which ba 
popularly called “a fancy,” it is certainly a fancy for 0% 
I have kept goats of every known variety, from the sie¢?? 
and fertile Spaniard to the bold and sprightly W elshman, 
or the real chamois of the Alps. After all, I prefer these | 
turesque Angoras: they are the goats for the artist—*'"". 
attitude is graceful, every line, from the beautifully-sh@p 
head to the clean fetlocks and polished hoofs, is suggest 
of sylvan solitudes and rocky heights. Of all the domes 
creatures that associate with man in the conquest 
earth, the goat is certainly the most ancient and classi 
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The earliest records of civilisation mention goats and sheep 
as representatives of pastoral wealth, and the most che- 
rished property of the simple nomad patriarch ; whose flocks 
were his household gods, his daily and nightly care, and 
is whole support during his bold migrations over pathless 
wilds. His great anxiety was to find a succession of “fresh 
celds and pastures new s and the sheep and goats were the 
real founders of the earliest states and dynasties. In the 
records of later ages the shepherd has ever a high place. 
And though in the old chivalric narratives the horse is the 
subject of many a splendid apostrophe, the domestic life of 
antiquit y finds its truest utterance in the associations that 
attach to flocks and herds; for the shepherd was always 
the predecessor of the husbandman or the builder of cities. 
The earliest and the latest pastoral equally derive freshness 
from the presence of the mountain goat. Longus, the first 
and most tender writer of pastorals, reaches his highest ex- 
cellence where he paints the foundlings, Daphnis and Chloe, 
feeding their flocks together, and at the same time learning 
to love. Theocritus, the true cottage-poet of antiquity, gives 
us the most homely and rustic pictures ever sketched in pas- 
tural verse; and in every group he places the goat in the 

Mreground to suggest the flowery hills and knolls of wild 
‘hyme, amongst which his shepherds breathe fragrant air 
in the tendance of their flocks. Horace, thoroughly proud of 
his garden, was too much of a parlour-poet, and too much 
aldicted to the shadow of Meczenas, to cultivate the truly 
rustic. But see what Virgil did in his highly polished pas- 
torals and the graphic Georgics in honour of the jaunty, 
svlf-willed, strong-limbed, but tamable and affectionate Capri- 
cornus; and when John Keats shook the dust of the grave 
from the inner life of Greece, and rekindled the flame on the 
altar of Pagan worship, the shadowy pomp of Hellenic 
nythology received its finest finishing touches in his hands 
through the help of the sheep and goats and bees, that 
hleated and buzzed in the brightest of his sublime pictures. 
Then the goat was intimately mixed up with the origin of 
tle drama: for tragedy, which was at first called trugedia, 
or “the song for the cask,”? came to be known as tragedia, 

the song ofthe goat,”—the cask of wine giving place to 
the higher prize of a goat in the public festivals. 

_ Are you fond of bees? Here I have them in a house to 
themselves, aspect south-east, a causeway cut for them 
turough the belt of shrubs that screens them from the July 
in, along which they pass in buzzing streams to the bram- 

hedges and clover-fields, that divide and splash the land- 
“pe round. I am passionately fond of my bees. Many 
‘dreamy hour of joy do I find in sitting beside them on a 
uumer afternoon, to watch them go and come, to note 
‘Se several labours on which they are engaged, every one 

‘which T can determine as well as a master who keeps a 
“sid register of the labours of his workmen. Some of my 
“Yes are of glass, some of wood, or straw with glass win- 
“WS; and in times of commotion, when the bees insist on 
“ianterference, I can retire to the rear of my hive-board, 

‘watch all that takes place within the several abodes of 

‘cord and industry. You will not doubt the difficulty I 

, ee determining the exact number of the members of 
“tanily, if I tell you that my hive-board now contains ten 
Ug stocks, every stock numbering not less than fifteen 
, sand bees—some, indeed, containing as many as five- 

“Nenty or thirty thousand, as I could prove by experi- 
9 Reaumur first hit upon a mode of counting bees: he 

“« 4 8warm; the result was four pounds. Now a pound 
tains five thousand individuals, and as many as 
pounds of bees is the common weight of a strong 

»Sperous stock. Hence, if I tell you that nearly half 
~ vn hard-working folks recognise and love me as a 

You will at least allow I am a true pater familias, 
— Sense, more worthy than even old Priam of Troy, 
thin x, was the father of only fifty children. 

ise Tread the Georgies of Virgil, and make many 
‘n study over Columella and Schirach and Reaumur 
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‘Ser and Cotton; nor do I forget old Tupper, who has 
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a grand place in my library—no, nor Wildman, nor Nutt, nor 
Taylor, nor any other true student of this wonderful insect. 
Here, indeed, I can verify with my own hands and eyes 
many of the most startling discoveries that have been made 
as to the habits and instincts of the bee, and become daily 
familiar with facts that the majority of those who only read 
about them must regard as extravagant fictions. I see the 
queen, surrounded by her state-attendants, every one of 
which right loyally faces the supreme female magistrate 
aud mother of the state; never one of that dutiful train turn- 
ing its back even for an instant to the royal mistress, who 
represents all, and more than can be imagined, of dignity 
aud command concentrated into the compass of less than an 
inch. I see the progress and development of new broods, the 
deadly hate of rival queens, when it happens that two come 
into contact. As two claimants to a throne cause civil war 
in human states, so with the bees, that in every thing re- 
present the serious side of human life in all its minutia with 
wonderful accuracy. But the bees are the wisest; they 
never suffer the community to waste valuable energies in 
deciding a personal quarrel. They urge the rivals to single 
combat, and recognise the victor as their future mistress; 
the dead body of the vanquished being cast out from the 
city. There is no end to the marvellous in the history of 
the bee; and the studious possessor of them may have daily 
proofthat neither classic lore nor modern scientific research 
has yet exhausted the catalogue of sober facts which in bee- 
history are every one too marvellous for credence, except to 
those who claim the bee as a member of the family. That 
they know and love their keeper, and submit cheerfully to 
his decrees, repelling the invading stranger from their cause- 
way and neighbourhood, is the crowning mark of their saga- 
city, humble as they are in the scale of nature, and the trait 
that endears them to me more than any other; for I can 
safely say, “ My bees know me,” and give proof of it to any 
who shall choose to challenge their capability for distin- 
guishing one man from another. 

My catalogue does not end here—O no! I have my colo- 
nies of snails. The beautiful Roman snail, that weighs near- 
ly an ounce, and that forms a delicious dish when dressed 
with parsley. Then I have amber snails in colonies, that 
fatten and propagate in huge flower-pots; and in my garden- 
tanks every variety of fresh-water snails and mussels, liz- 
ards, cray-fish, and crabs, and a vast number of other curious 
creatures with ugly bodies and unpronounceable names, that 
bask in the sun, or find happiness amid the tangle of water- 
weeds. 

How dol get such things? Well, in various ways. I am 
myself pretty expert in collecting; but I have an agent 
who beats me hollow, and I think I could match him against 
any fisherman in the three kingdoms. He is a miserable 
nondescript of the genus homo—a wretched outcast, who has 
exiled himself from home and every comfort to satisfy some 
internal longings for a life truly amphibious. He is stone- 
blind, and has but one companion—his dog. Winter and 
summer this strange burlesque of Neptune wanders daily to 
the Lea or New River ; and there wades without undressing, 
aud in darkness and solitude captures with his hands any 
kind of fish, crab, or reptile that are known to haunt the 
waters. He is familiar with every creek and inlet and hol- 
low for miles, and goes straight to his game by instinct, and 
unerringly takes it, whether in the steam of July or the 
frost of February. He then wanders, dripping from head to 
foot, to sell his cold booty to whosoever will have it; and 
to-morrow wades again, and, as he says himself, shall con- 
tinue to wade till death clutches him amid the ooze and 
rushes. This Joe Bradley is in some sort a member of our 
happy family. We certainly have done our best to win Jo 
from his wandering ways; but though he is a sane, harmless, 
and grateful creature, he will not be tamed; and is now, in 
the bitter November frost, pursuing the calling of a seal or 
grampus. 

All the other folks that cluster round us exhibit traces 
ofcontentment. Most of them are knit in strong household 
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bonds, and are very dear to us for their confidence and affec- 
tion, and the many lessons they daily teach us of the ways 
and means of nature, Indeed, we lead a ve ry merry life i 
the midst ofso incongruous an assemblage. We wake to the 
bleating of goats and ‘in song of birds; we breakfast with 
our parrots about us like a family-party, each having its 
own cup and saucer and fragrant allowance of tea and 
toast. We dine, like royalty, to music ; for then the parrots 
give place to some little golden- plu naged pets that glory in 
the clatter of knives and forks and dishes. ‘Vea and supper 
are also musical meals; for we train many of our birds to 
sing by ‘lamplight. And we sleep very pleasantly with a 
faint odour of ash-tree fires pervading the house in winter; 
and all the rest of the year fragrances of all kinds are wafted 
through jthe open windows from our little flowery garden, 
or from the miles and miles of hawthorns and haycocks that 
stretch around us. 





THE BRUSSELS CARPET. 


A DOMESTIC SKETCH, 


Ir was the prettiest scene imaginable. A little parlour, 

gaily and prettily furnished,—snowy curtains, bright car- 

pet, nice prints; young husband at one side of the fire read- 
lng newspaper; young wile at the other sewing on shirt- 
buttons; tea-things on the table, and the brightest of bright 
brass-kettles singing merrily on the hob. 

(Young wife speaks.)—“ And so, Harry, you don’t think 
my new carpet pretty, after all ?” 

“On the contrary, my love, L think it only too pretty.” 

‘Too pretty ! too prett ty for what, Harry?” 

“Tor us, my dear. Remember I am neither a lord nora 

banker, but a man with an income to make.” 

“ But if it only costs as much as an ake one, Harry ? 
“Sull, Lucy, it may do harm by leading to other things.” 
lor some time nothing was heard in the little parlour 

but the click of Lucy 8 needle as it flew through the linen, 

and the sir iF ring ol ‘the ettle on the hob. 
Presently Harry baie up. 

My dear,” he said, “I forgot to tell yon I met Robin- 
son coming from the city. He promised to look in this even- 
ing; so if you have any little preparations to make, now is 
your time.’ 

“At what hour do you expect him?” asked Lucy. 

‘About eight.” 

“Tu that case [ shall just have time to make you a nice 
ot cake ;” and laying down her work good humouredly, 
he tripped away to the kitchen. 

When she was gone, Harry put away his paper, and 
looked somewhat I} nitently at the new ¢: irpet 

“Tt certainly is very pretty,” said he to himself; “and 

Tm half-afraid 1 hurt Lucy by what Is aid, She’s a dear, 

good, thoughtful girl, and worth 1y any man’s confidence and 

love; but women are so easily led away to buy whatever 
strikes their fancy y. They require our stronger judement to 
ruide them. Yes, ] was right on the whole to give her that 
little lesson,” hind i Harry returned with renewed self-satis- 
faction to lis drowsy de bate. 

Right o clock strikes, and Lucy appears, preceded by a 
deli ‘ious odour of hot cake. 

‘There it is, Harry. Does it look nice ?” 

“Beautiful (like yourself)! and if it only tastes half as 
well as it smells, we shall have Robinson dropping into tea 
every other evening for the rest of his life.” 


asked Lucy, 
and trimmed the lamp. 

“Yes; and kept us in roars of laughter the whole 
Ile is a capital ventriloquist; and s ent ‘the waiters skip pit 
answering imaginary 
was boaldseleal. 


about the 
thought the place 
asked what news from the river, 
these five days 


and water; 


7 , 
make a face 


reminiscence. 


fully resisted ; 
thing but laugh. 


ness, and sma 
pounds fourteen wl 
And your silk umbrella,” 
“Yes indeed—sevent 
with a sudden cessation of his smi! 
not think the day’s D ws asure had cost me so much. 
a a the din er,” said Lucy. 
“os dinner; 


said Harry, 


“Just the price of 


PLAYS ANI 
THE mana: 


ceased to be, 


fined the 





“Platterer. But your friend has not come yet. What 
sort of person is he? I hope he’s not very fashionable.” 
liarry burst out laughing. “O, don’t be afraid,” said he: 


he Won't overpower you with his personal graces. He is 


kk adhd JANK: ana his nose has a twist to one side, as lf 
, } he . | * . 

some ¢ liad tried, at some time or other, to wrench it off. 
: . ‘ m 4] ) 1] vi evees ; . 

aud i l L { me is The adroves ICliIOW \ Lever saw 

: . } T , ] . ] ? a Aa ee : 

Ma Jones 8 le would make his fortune if hi 
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een and sixpence 


said Harry. 
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cement of theatres has of late years 80! 
proved, that they have become again, what they 
topics « {interest to the criti i 
result is due to the spirit, always productive 1 
of liberty— to the og some years 
‘epresentation of the } 
and pente: ease to the ni patent houses. 
an extension of the dramat! 
ichieved, and the light of 
remions previously 
rkness. The immediate co! 


’ 


the cessation of “the 
> +] bon loa ay 
I the metropolis, an 
At the period in whl 


> an mt. e 


iVnh 18S again actihs 





es 
“Was he not one of your party to Richmond thre o: 
as she arrauged her bright cane 


Then at ake 
and said it hadn’t | 
; and the turkey grumbled about th: 
The melted-butier told us it was nothing but f} 
ale revealed family secrets that 
have made the Jandlady’s hair stand on end if she h id be 
After dinner we went to stroli thro 

» bet Jones a sovereign he would sail - 
the river in my silk winbrella.” 

“Tn your umbrella!” exclaimed Lucy ; ‘ 

“ Ofcourse he didn’t, my dea 
and his bet 


He a — hy ee 
; for the moment he put his foot in the umbrella 
down it w ent and he with it; aa the bank was so sli ippery, 
he was half-drowned before we could drag him up again. 
“Was he frightened ?” said Lucy 
,’ returned Harry. “ The first thing he did ww; sf 
at us, with the water dripping from his crook 
that set us all off laughing again like madmen.” 
“What a strange man!” said Lucy, 
of apprehension in her tone. 
“* But that wasn’t all,” 


said Harry in the full tide of hi 
“We had to give him some hot | 
water to keep him from catching cold ; 
home he insisted on driving; 
success in tha 


and charmed, I suppose, by his 
> attempt, wanted to get on the horse’s | 
to imitate Franconi in Zhe Wild Courser o 
Jones got frightened, and tried to pull him back. 
and both looked so ridiculous, I cou! 
That was rather an unluck 
y; “for the horse, not being accustomed 
» equestrian feats, ran away, burst from he 
shed one of the shafts; and I had to 
id tenpe nee for ny share of the 

said Lucy,—“ did you | 


] 4] | 
y prank LLOuL 
bs : 


more, by Jos 


twelve shillings more. 
, ” gs Lid Lue Vv laughing a} nd ¢ cl: soc pl 
- at is the 5 drollest thing Lever knew. 
fourteen and tenpence, and twelve shillings, aie 
pounds six and tenpence, and seventeen and §! 
actly four pounds four shillings and fourpence.” 


» Rencenlae carnat and {oul 
my Brussels carpet, and i 
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renius thenceforth } 
J 
condemned 
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rhoatre, the National Standard, and — the The Haymarket, has just produced a farce fromthe French || | 

--mpathies of a crowded nei; ghbourhood 1 yy a refined and | répertoire, called Family Failing, a version of Lmbrassons 

. coverely classic al interpretation of the sorrows of Hermione | nous £olleville, by MM. Labiche and Lefranc, in which Mr. | 
rhe Winter's Tale. One distinguishing characteristic of | Chippendale, Mr. Buckstone, and Miss Blanch Fane, repre- 

- aetress’s style, in the phase to which it has now attained, | sent a set ofirascible people, whose e xplos ive ia detonating 

she never acts for applause, but having formed aj angers manifest their fury by the destruction of furniture | 


od ideal, she adheres to it rigidly without reference to and china, to the amusement of fashionable audiences. Ilere, 








act. She commands the hushed homage rather | too, an American actor, Mr. Murdoch, has lately established 
yan the noisy demonstration of her audience, and consults | a reputation in such parts as Rover, Vapid, Charles Surface, | 
own taste rather than their opinion. In the character | and Mirabel, in Farquhar’s comedy of The ZJnconstant; in 
«have mentioned her acting throughout is sculptile, spi- | the last of which he made his début. Though deficient in | 
' reqalised, and chaste. In the statue-scene she now uni- | the ethereal lightness needed for some of these characters, 
1 “rmly eschews the theatrical trick of rapidly turning the | Mr. Murdoch has vivac ity, clocutionary power, and syinp. 
- ij on reassuming the appearance of life, and moves it | thetic enjoyment of the « haracters 4 at he delineates. 
- vly round, thus forfeiting the repeated plaudits that al- A very poetical extravaganza, by Mr. Selby, has been 
a the quick motion from its startling suddenness. | produced at the ete founded on f- Parisian ballet of | 
this are shown great judgment and courage. It is a wise | The Elves, by MM. ie orges and Mazilier. ‘The Enelish 
e res si sat of strength, and a laudable sacrifice to high art. | sub-title, The Statue Be ide, explains the subject. ‘The fairies 
= Its influence on such an audience, felt though n ot manifested, give life to a statue for the gratification of a blasé count, 
a be immense. The reticence of a great artist must | who, by means of four magic roses, is permitted impart 
wh them to despise the more demonstrative methods of | to it speech, reason, grace, and love. The attributes are 
oa mere stagy declaimer. bestowed, but with each ten years are added to the old 
lead A sunilar manifestation has taken place at the Norton | beau’s s life ; who, when love at last is de veloped, is no longer 
a Fuleate Theatre, called the City of London. Two artists, | an object fitted to requite the tender passion, which is ac- 
of the Kemble school, but of longer standing than Miss | cordingly diverted from himself to a young, rich, and hand- 
Glyn, appeared at the beginning of November on the boards | some prince. The appointinents of this spectacle are mag 
hi that house. Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff’s engagement was | nificent. | 
a ‘mited to three weeks ; but during that period, short as it At the Olympic theatre the absence of Mr. and M(yrs. 
ne s, they accomplished considerable good. Mr. Lovell’s | Wigan is, at the time of our writing, still to be deplored. 
| pla of Lov ’s Sacrifice, Miss Vandenhoff’s own drama of | But the attraction of Robson remains unfailing; and the few 
i Vv a's Heart, Sir Thomas Talfourd s tragedy of Lon, and novelties produced show how thoroughly the public can 
; high-class productions, were illustrated by the classi- | enjoy and remunerate dramas which have but their own | 
so dents of both father and daughter. With such exem- | merits and excellent acting to recomme ud them, Neverthe. — || 
a ofhistrionie art before them, the judgment of the masses | less, Mrs. Inchbald’s come dy, Wives as they were, and Maid s |i 
. hom they are witnessed must receive sensible improve- | as they are, has been revived, and a farce product d, entitled | 
ee and uo unimportant amount of poetical cultivation. Jones the Avenger, remarkable only as sheer nonsense, and 
“f ler’s Wells, under Mr. Phelps’s management, is well | for the power of Robson to evoke a dramatic meaning from | : 
, wn as the theatre especially devoted to Shaksperian re- | very unlikely elements. | | 
4 's. Julius Cesar and Taming of the Shrew have been | 
ke recent productions of the season. The latter gives | —= —————_— aera > 
- Vlelps the opportunity of appearing in a new charao- | | 
_ it, that of Christophero Sly, the tinker, in which he is , | 
‘Ti to add to the reputation ‘already acquired by his ad- . | 
periormance of similar eccentric réles—Bottom the “OL 
t, Justice Shallow, and Parolles. An opportunity may -) | 
| ‘considering tlis actor’s merits in full. oe | 


ve been the immediate advantages arising from 


4 
oO 


‘legislative measure. The  parlacapigoia of the stage 





eh tius, to a very important degree, realised; and the 
7 tion of the people has undoubtedly been sromoted by os ae 
. with the histrionie talent that has found it protit- NEW ARRANGEMENTS, 
travel from the west. But as yet no proportiona ite eriows 
lias been exerted on the drama itself, especially in | Ir is proposed in future to divide “The Home” into depart 
rm, Which deserves more encouragement than it | ments, and place them severally under the care of writers 
‘perienced, Its day will come, however; nor is it now | who have made them their special study, and who can thus 
give to the pages of the aS \L MaGazine the fruits of 
have already noticed the performance of Belphegor | their long experience. The Morars and Cutrure of H 
Liv * under Mr. Charles Dillon. The Musketeers, | will be dealt with by a peg The NATURALIST, inc! 

13 Or, the Mésalliance, have since been produced, in | under that term such study of British natural phenomena 
much) | wal hd r. Dillon has mz anifested great versatility, as | as we may all cultivate in the precincts of Home, will | 
had | Pind, ath s for which he is conspicuous. The actor’s | intrusted to the well-known author of Kipp’s Journal and 
a utroduces him in a Shaksperian character, that of | Book of Nature and British Song-birds. The Hearru-taws 

‘ sguies “°, 02 which we may comment hereafter. A new farce | and matters directly connected with them, such as Vent: 
hat mone ir. Harr 8, entitled Doing the Hansom, has also exhibited | Latioy, have been placed under the = of a PROFESSIONAL 
st “ve talent of Mr. Toole in a striking point of view. Man. The articles on Garpenina and Rurar Economy will 


> Spectacular production of The Midsummer | be from the pen of Suimiry males author of “A Hay 
, opportunity has only permitted the appear- | Family” in the present number. 





W production at the Princess's. This is a trifle Other topics that may arise will be similarly dealt wi 
ntitled Our W ife 2 Or. the Ros: of Amie ns, To be thoroughly practical will be the | 78 f 
ted with ex auialss taste. The piece itself ‘The Home,” both in its | rpress and in its i 
of desion, and is quite of the “ drama-to- | tions. 
But the work has been neatly executed ; the Correspondence, fresh in mat n aim, terse and | 
Ui uc] Nit, and the costumes are especially brief in styl . is invited from all who fee | inter St l in the | 





Shor Or their richness and appropriateness. subject. 
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NEW DESIGNS IN FLOWER VASES. | WEEKS AND Co. } 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER AND SUPPLEMENT 
OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


° Ms * . . * r rt’... AY... hare 
will be ready next week, Price Twopence each. The Supplement is complete in itself, and separately payed. The Two Aumbei 


rey 


will contain together Four Page Engravings, and Three smaller ones, with numerous Contributions by eminent Authors. FAUs: 


PRiterature. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY BETWEEN Two WorRLDs. By LEIGH 
HUNT. 

Tue Wirr’s PORTRAIT: A CHRISTMAS-EVE STORY. 
By WESTLAND MARSTON, Complete in Four Chap- 
ters. 

PLumM Puppin@: AN Essay. by the Author of “A 
SUBALTERN’S SToRY.” 

TE PROCESSION O¥ THE MONTHS. By the Authoress 
of ‘‘ ETHEL.” 

CHARADE, By T. K. HERVEY. 

Tne Ups AND Downs OF CHRISTMAS. By Dr. DORAN, 

Tur NuRSLING: A Porm. By V., Author of‘ IX, 
Poems” and ‘*PauL FERROLL.” 

A CuristMas Homity. By the Authoress of the 
‘* HOUSE OF Raby.” 

MILLAIS AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


Also in these Numbers will appear, among other Contributions, the first Chapter of 


A CONTINUOUS TALE 


Author of ** Aspen Court,” 


‘Miss Violet and her Offers,” &c. 


Art. 

Minuais’ ‘‘RESCUE” FROM THE Fire, (Paye / 
graving.) 

JOHN BULL REVIEWING HIS CHRISTMAS Troops. By 
E, MORIN. 

THE BEGGAR-BOY AND CHRIST-CHILD: A CHRIS rMAS 
LEGEND. By Exiza Fox. (Page Engravciig.) 

W. HARVEY’s ILLUSTRATION TO “THE WIFE'S POR- 
TRAIT.” (Page Engraving.) 

Goop Doc! FROM A WATER-COLOUR PAINTING BY 
W. Hunt. 

W. Harvey's ILLUSTRATION TO ‘THE PROCESSION 
OF THE MONTHs.” 

HANDS AND Hours: A Curistmas CLock. Py & 
MorRIN. (Page Engraving.) 





BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
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MILLAIS AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 





«Tur Rescue” (1855), which we have chosen for our engrav- 
‘7 as offering one of the broadest specimens of Mr. Mil- 
ig’ composition and painting, represents a scene which 
may be too often witnessed in London. The house is on 
:.. The broad glow above casts the lower space into deep 
chalow; Whilst the forms and colours which move under 
‘he Jurid glare acquire a peculiar sharpness and intensity. 
{ny one can see some such effect produced by his own coal- 
ere. The painter must have caught the aspect of the grander 
shenomenon from the real scene. A fireman is bringing 
‘wy three children from the upper part of the house. The 
s\lest hangs upon his shoulder, passive and resigned, and 
looks back at the danger he has escaped. One hangs upon 
his hip; the youngest leans from his arms towards the mo- 
‘yer, The whole scene is understood at a glance. The con- 
dition of the children perfectly expresses the agony from 
which they have been rescued. The fireman himself is too 
song a fellow to be moved by flame or contagious emo- 
ons: nevertheless there is a certain tenderness in his air as 
he moves the youngest child forward towards the mother. 
I: was upon the mother that critics fastened as the least 
happy part of the picture. She “had not enough chest,’’ 
and her face was “ too calm’’—too little moved by fear—too 
smiling. Now,if a woman kneels down upon the ground, 
and stretches out her arms as far as she can forwards and 
upwards, the extension of the shoulders and the whole move- 
nent present the thorax in the very narrowest measure from 
lack to front, and appear almost to efface the chest. Again, 
expression of the countenance is not “calm ;” it is the 
xpression of perfect helplessness—the melting of the whole 
heart into one feeling of maternal love, and of the agonising 
light sueceeding to fear, in which a woman goes wild with 
conderness. It is quite possible that many of the critics,— 
iushbands though they might be, and fathers,—had never had 
the opportunity of seeing the female countenance so much 
wved | The wonderful picture is 
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i by tenderness or delight. 
t) be seen in nature and in Millais. Against another objec- 
ion which has been made to the picture, namely, that the 
of the fire-light is “too crimson,” the painter might 
‘alely appeal to a jury of firemen. Those who have not only 
oked from a distance on the yellow flames issuing from a 
vazing house, but have stood within it when its timbers 
vere burning like charcoal, could tell how deeply red is the 
“ite ofa great mass of materials in that stage of combustion. 
| From this brief notice of one of Millais’ most successful 
ets, we pass to the consideration of that special school 
‘Laglish art in which he holds a foremost place, before 
‘cing the painter’s other works. 


nen the artificial school of poetry had reached its climax 


‘Lake poets introduced the natural style, and with a 
impulse they rather exaggerated the simplicity 
aad 


i. The history of art in our day presents a repe- 
he same phenomena. 

to a great extent from active life by the arti- 

‘Taugements of the age, surrounded by a society in 

¢ natural feelings are very considerably subdued, 

it of art is tempted to derive his materials from 

ich have preceded him. The painters of those 

| in freer times, took the manifestations of na- 

‘reshly from their source, and caught that force 

: and action which the student now finds rarely 

The Greek sculptor, who saw his models in 

| in daily life, or the Italian master, whose 

mate assisted penury in guarding the limbs of 

‘try from superfluous clothing, was constantly 

th spectacles of life and action in their most 

disguised aspect. The natural instinct of 

's him greedy of vitality ; he desires to see 

est form; and if he dwells in a constrained 

’ from the animated masks which he sees 

lie less ecnventional forms of Greek sculp- 


nd 








ture or Italian picture. But the copying of nature at second 
hand inevitably begets a disposition to imitate manner; the 
student falls into the habit of learning, not that any par- 
ticular action of a human limb assumes a particular form, 
but that when that action is to be expressed by himself his 
outline must take a certain sweep; and thus draftsmanship 
descends to caligraphy. English landscape has usually had 
nature for its “sitter ;” but the English student of historical 
painting has been compelled either to take the moving “ por- 
trait of a gentleman” in a tamed society, or he has been 
driven from the respectables to the dissolute who would con- 
sent to be his models, with whom he found that nature, dis- 
carding restraint, had become adulterated. Hence the arti- 
ficial tone which had crept over our schools. Hence the re- 
action which gave birth to the small but remarkable school 
of “ The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren.” 


[To be completed in our next.} 
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CHRISTMAS DAY DIVIDED BETWEEN TWO 
WORLDS ; 
OR, FRAGMENT OF A DAY-DREAM OF THE FIRST HEAVEN. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 





Tue reader must not suppose, from the heading of this 
article, that the object of it is to start questions in theology, 
or to oppress him with a feeling of seriousness too great for 
his Christmas enjoyments. Hearty and merry may his en- 
joyments be, as full of a very forgetfulness of the serious as 
becomes duties discharged, and the Source ofall enjoyments 
thanked. The moment he has done what he can for others, 
and it is time for his festivities to begin, let him give thought 
itself to the winds, and turn his happy and happy-making 
face to nothing but the pleasures before him. 

As the feelings, however, on which Christmas itself was 
founded were of a religious, though at the same time cheer- 
fully religious nature; as nothing befits truly religious feel- 
ing better at most times than cheerfulness; and as those 
who are best constituted to make their friends happy have 
moments nevertheless in the midst of their most social en- 
joyments—nay, by very reason of those enjoyments—in 
which the faces are missed that will never join them more, 
and the shadow of another world thus falls as if in rebuke 
on the brightness of this (or if not in rebuke, yet with a 
sudden and horrible sense of difference, and of loss irretriev- 
able),—it is proposed in this fragment of a religious, but very 
happy, and indeed half-earthly and whole-Christmas vision, 
to complete the round of Christmas sympathies furnished 
by the current number of this publication, and fill up the 
little gap, not unnaturally left by the livelier and more 
seasonable portions of it, with a thought or two of comfort 
against the chances of those exceptional pangs. 

The article is called a fragment, because it is literally 
such of a larger account of the dream contemplated by the 
writer, should he have life and strength left him for its 
completion. ‘The dream arose, not from meditations on any 
received religious opinion, but from a domestic sorrow which 
occurred to him some years ago, and which no subsequent 
trouble, however surprising or vexatious, has hindered from 
daily presenting itself to his thoughts, often as a corrective 
to other sorrows, always in the midst of reflections more 
cheerful. The power, however, to reflect cheerfully at all, 
especially on matters connected with religion, is a blessing 
inestimable ; and as dreams have had allowed and great in- 
fluence in such matters, he would fain give his readers the 
benefit of certain seasonable portions of a dream, in unison 
both with religious and with cheerful reflections. 

As the peculiar nature of it, however, would produ e 
awkwardness in the narration if continued in the third 
person, the first person proceeds to speak accordingly 

I imagined myself, then, last Christmas Day in the act 
of dying, and at the same instant found myself living ag 
wond rfully light and strong, in a remote region outside 
our planet, which presented, nevertheless, to my enraptured 
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MILLAIS AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 





«Tus Rescue” (1855), which we have chosen for our engrav- 
as offering one of the broadest specimens of Mr. Mil- 
te composition and painting, represents a scene which 
pa he too often witnessed is London. The house is on 
go. The » onal glow above casts the lower space into deep 
shad sw: whilst the forms and colours which move under 
‘i lurid glare acquire a peculiar sharpness and intensity. 
Any one can see some such effect produced by his own coal- 
fre. Th » painter must have caught the aspect of the grander 
non from the real scene. 


rhenom A fireman is bringing 
‘wn three children from the upper part of the house. The 
i st hangs upon his shoulder, passive and resigned, and 
looks back at the danger he has escaped. One hangs upon 
his hi D: ihe youngest leans from his arms towards the mo- 


ther. The whole scene is understood at a glance. The con- 
dition of the children perfectly expresses the agony from 
which they have been rescued. The fireman himself is too 
strong a fellow to be moved by flame or ¢ontagious emo- 
Hons: nevertheless there is a certain tenderness in his air as 
he moves the youngest child forward towards the mother. 
It was upon the mother that critics fastened as the least 
happy part of the picture. She “had not enough chest,’’ 
and her face was “too calm’’—too little moved by foar—too 
smiling. Now,if a woman kneels down upon the ground, 
and sire tches out her arms as far as she can forwards and 
upwards, the extension of the shoulders and the whole move- 
nent present the thorax in the very narrowest measure from 
lack to front, and appear almost to efface the chest. Again, 
expression of the countenance is not “calm ;” it is the 
xpression of perfect helplessness—the melting of the whole 
heart into one feeling of maternal love, and of the agonising 
light sueceeding to fear, in which a woman goes wild with 
lerness. It is quite possible that many of the critics,— 
iusbants though they might be, and fathers,—had never had 
portunity of seeing the female countenance so much 
ved by tenderness or delight. The wonderful picture zs 
seen in nature and in Millais. Against another objec- 
i which has been made to the picture, namely, that the 
of the fire-light is “too crimson,” the painter might 
'y appeal to a jury of firemen. Those who have not only 
»ked from a distance on the yellow flames issuing from a 
wiig house, but have stood within it when its timbers 
burning like charcoal, could tell how deeply red is the 
‘ofa great mass of materials in that stage of combustion. 
From a this brief notice of one of Millais’ most successful 
‘pass to the consideration of that special school 
| lish art in which he holds a foremost place, before 
‘cing the painter’s other works. 
the artificial school of poetry had reached its climax 
‘ poets introduced the natural style, and with a 
im ir they rather exaggerate d the simplicity 
| The history of art in our day presents a repe- 
the same phenomena. 
ed to a great extent from active life by the arti- 
rements of the age, surrounded by a society in 
© natural feelings are very considerably subdued, 
if _ of art is tempted to derive his materials from 
1 have preceded him. The painters of those 
ed in freer times, took the manifestations of na- 
eshly from their source, and caught that force 
and action which the student now finds rarely 
The Greek sculptor, who saw his models in 
l in daily life, or the Italian master, whose 
mate assisted penury in guarding the limbs of 
utry from superfluous clothing, was constantly 
spectacles of life and action in their most 
st disguised aspect. The natural inst 
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ture or Italian picture. But the copying of nature at second 
hand inevitably begets a disposition to imitate manner; the 
student falls into the habit of learning, not that any par- 
ticular action of a human limb assumes a particular form, 
but that when that action is to be expressed by himself his 

outline must take a certain sweep; and thus draftsmanship 
descends to ¢ caligraphy. English landscape has usually had 

nature for its “sitter; but the English student of historical 
painting has been compelled either to take the moving “ por- 
trait of a gentleman” in a tamed society, or he has been 
driven from the respectables to the dissolute who would con- 
sent to be his models, with whom he found that nature, dis- 
carding restraint, had become adulterated. Hence the arti- 
ficial tone which had crept over our schools. Hence the re- 
action which gave birth to the small but remarkable school 
of “ The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren.” 


[To be completed in our next.} 
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CHRISTMAS DAY DIVIDED BETWEEN 
WORLDS ; 
OR, FRAGMENT OF A DAY-DREAM OF THE FIRST HEAVEN. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


Tue reader must not suppose, from the heading of this 
article, that the object of it is to start questions in theology, 
or to oppress him with a feeling of seriousness too great for 
his Christmas enjoyments. Hearty and merry may his en- 
joyments be, as full of a very forgetfulness of the serious as 
becomes duties discharged, and the Source ofall enjoyments 
thanked. The moment he has done what he can for others, 
and it is time for his festivities to begin, let him give thought 
itself to the winds, and turn his happy and happy-making 
face to nothing but the pleasures before him. 

As the feelings, however, on which Christmas itself was 
founded were of a religious, though at the same time cheer- 
fully religious nature ; as nothing befits truly religious feel- 
ing better at most times than cheerfulness ; and as those 
who are best constituted to make their friends happy have 
moments nevertheless in the midst of their most social en- 
joyments—nay, by very reason of those enjoyments—in 
which the faces are missed that will never join them more, 
and the shadow of another world thus falls as if in rebuke 
on the brightness of this (or if not in rebuke, yet with a 
sudden and horrible sense of difference, and of loss irretriev- 
able),—it is proposed in this fragment of a religious, but very 
happy, and indeed half-earthly and whole-Christmas vision, 
to complete the round of Christmas sympathies furnished 
by the current number of this publication, and fill up the 
little gap, not unnaturally left by the livelier and more 
seasonable portions of it, with a thought or two of comfort 
against the chances of those excc ptional pangs. 

The article is called a fragment, because it is literally 
such of a larger account of the dream contemplated by the 
writer, should he have life and strength left him for its 
completion. ‘The dream arose, not from meditations on any 
received religious opinion, but from a domestic sorrow which 
occurred to him some years ago, and which no subsequent 
trouble, however surprising or vexatious, has hindered from 
daily prese uting itself to his thoughts, often as a corrective 
to other sorrows, always in the midst of reflections more 
cheerful. The power, however, to reflect cheerfully at all, 
especially on matters connected with religion, is a blessing 
inestimable ; and as dreams have had allowed and great in- 
fluence in such matters, he would fain give his readers the 
benefit of certain seasonable portions of a cream, In unison 
both with religious and with cheerful refle¢ 

As the peculiar nature of it, however, ‘end produce 
awkwardness in the narration if continued in the third 
person, the first person proceeds to speak accordingly. 

I imagined myself, then, 
of dying, and at the same 
wonderfully 
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last Christmas Day in the act 
instant found ayes living again, 
light and strong, in a remote region outside 
our planet t, whic *h prese nted, ne vertheless, to my enraptur red 
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eyes a spot containing the ideal of an earthly home, such 
as I had often pictured it tomy mind. It had trees about it, 
birds, and a hive of bees. A beautiful stream of water, with 
a boat on it, was at the door. The door was open, disclosing 
a room containing books, pictures, and musical instruments ; 
and by the threshold, with a book in his hand and his back 
towards me, sate a young man, who, with an archness in 
his face of a kind which I had never witnessed before, and 
containing a wonderful mixture of consideration, tenderness, 
and joy, turned slowly round ; and I beheld—whom shall I 
say ? I have never yet had courage enough to utter his 
name with my lips, and I now would rather not write it. 
Let “tears such as fathers shed” speak his importance to 
me. He afterwards, on a particular circumstance being called 
to mind, which I lamented, threw himself into my arms ; 
when a most extraordinary thing occurred, and a sensation 
equally extraordinary possessed me. He disappeared, and 
yet never seemed to have been so intensely present. I 
seemed at once to be celestially filled with his very self, 
and yet I did not embrace him at all, or even behold him. 
Finding him nevertheless somehow so surely with me, I 
asked him how it was; when I was answered by a voice 
out of my own lips, bidding me “look in the water.” 1 
did so, and beheld my son’s face in my own, so completely 
was one being absorbed in the other. But the unusual trans- 
port was too much for a spirit which had been loosed from 
earth, not entirely and by death, like his own, but only in 
the temporary separation of a dream; and he resumed his 
individuality, and tenderly begged my forgiveness. He had 
supposed I was dead. Adding the words, “ One moment,” 
he again disappeared, not as before, but in separation; yet 
had scarcely done so but was again visible, and standing in 
the same spot. He had been as anxious as a blessed spirit 
could be that the dream which had thus brought me to him 
should not be disturbed; and in that moment of time, with 
a speed which our electric-telegraphs will render credible 
without depriving it of its wonder, he had been twenty-six 
millions of miles from where he stood, in order to look on 
my sleeping body, and squeeze a heavenly poppy on the 
bed. O, if you can believe any thing, believe it of heaven 
and love! 

I now found that I was in the First Heaven, or that to 
which (as I imagined) blessed spirits first go after passing 
through certain stages of the earth’s atmosphere, where 
they halt for greater or less portions of time during their 
transit. And this First Heaven was the planet Venus. The 
Second Heaven is the planet Mercury; and the “ Third 
Heaven,” of the ecstasies in which we have heard so much, 
I thus for the first time understood in respect to its num- 
ber, for it is the Sun; which, omitting satellites, the re- 
tainers only of other orbs, is the third orb from the earth, 
the greatest heaven in our system, and the origin of all the 
terms implying thrice blessed. This Third Heaven, so 
called in relation to earth, is the first heaven of heavens 
in relation to the general universe of stars, and the great 
agent, under God, of all the life and beauty of our portion 
of it, though itself subordinate to that second and greater 
heaven of heavens (the next first of how many!), towards 
which, or round which, it is now speeding with all our 
planets about it, as if with eagerness to know some new 
divine purpose. What a speeder, and what a paradise ! made 
of paradises unnumbered, whose hints of themselves on 
earth are love and flowers. And how well may its attendant 
orbs roll with a like eagerness around it, being all, though 
they know not why, bound and borne along on the same 
heavenly journey, and all partaking of a circulation like 
that of the very blood of heaven itself! 

But upon these mightiest marvels I must not touch far- 
ther; nor can I enter at present, hard as it is to withhold 
myself, into accounts of other spirits who soon joined us, 
each in the reverse order ofits date of departure from earthly 
life. Love and reverence, full of memories yearning to speak, 
would not allow me to say little; and the space to which 
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to observe at present, that in each of the successive heaven 

to the first of which my dream had brought me, the inha. 
bitants combine in their natures the choicest portions of 
the natures from which they have made progression, and 








some participation of those to which they are to attain, 
In other words, they bring with them the best portions _ 
of their human nature, its form and aspect included, and 
receive in addition an advanced nature, including portions 

of that which prevails in the heaven to which they wij] 
go next. Indeed, so to speak, the First Heaven is nothi; 
but another and diviner earth, composed of all which it was 
best and noblest to have and to desire in this. Therefore jp 
part it is humanly perfected, and in part angelically gifted, 
The inhabitants lead the same lives, live in the same 
houses, walk in the same gardens, and behold the same 
skies, landscapes, and other sights, great and small, as they 
did on earth; but all of so perfected a kind, that no earthly 
objection, great or small, could by human being be made to 
them; and as they possess a share of the gifts, mental and 
bodily, which are attributed to angels, who are the inha. 
bitants of the next, or Second Heaven (the planet we call 
Mercury), they are for the most part the real angels, or 
semi-angels, who visit and comfort earth; adding, by reason 
of their human experience, this special, though it must be 
considered inferior, sympathy to their graver ones,—that 
they enter into the pleasures as well as pains of the human 
societies in which they lived; enjoy, in a certain superior 
sense, the hearing of their conversations, and sight of their 
very pastimes; nay, have, like them, their favourite earthly 
holidays—one of which is the anniversary of the birth of 
Christ, our—Christmas Day. 

The reader is not to suppose that any thing which is 
said in this article is intended to advocate such an absurdity 
as (I blush to introduce the word into it) spirit-rapping, or 
other like mechanical pretensions to the supernatural, which 
confuse and debase the spiritual standard, and refute them- 
selves by their inconsistency and vulgarity. Ifthe spirits 
thus introduced to us can rap, why can they not speak? if 
talk to us with such material things as knuckles, why not 
with tongues ?—things which are also the more spiritual of 
the two, or at least more conversant with spiritual ‘dis- 
course. 

But not to waste the reader’s time on that clumsy con- 
trivance, I return to my beloved people of the First Heaven. 
They divide the holidays to which I have alluded between 
heaven and earth; and such was the one I passed with 
them last Christmas Day—the day on which I dreamt that 
I had died. Such was that never-to-be-forgotten day, and such 
is the day, if their visits of my dreams prosper, which I 
hope to pass with them on the Christmas Day now at han. 
The whole time was spent in alternately enjoying the iden- 
tical old Christmas,—not even optimised (as far as they 
could help it) in heaven,—and in darting down, they #¢ 
my spirit with them, to the Christmas on earth, smiling . 
some of the same music, rejoicing even in the good-nature 
and happy jests, and whispering consolation to “survive 
(survivors ! !) when tender recollections mingled melanc® ? 
with their joy, and awoke sighs which Heaven 1s please i 
hear: for the softest and longest-drawn sighs, or rather 
wishes within them (for the sighs themselves are but s my 
travellers), can reach heaven at all times with speed ger’ 
ceivable ; and the spirits for whom they sigh can be wit8 
them on earth as instantaneously. ¥ 

O, enchanting beyond expression was that day ' *' 
with the beloved household faces, young and old,—once 3 
posed lost, now found, and known to be possessible for eve"; 


—once breaking up habits and almost the heart with at 
now restoring them, never to be broken,—once producing * 
doubt whether, if ever we could see them again, ” ew 
yet be possible for us to see them as they were—**" 
with the same lineaments, the same smiles, the ee 

tional aspects and manners throughout, with which 
to sympathise in joy and in sorrow, to laugh and t 
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hundred domestic nothings, all great somethings to us; and 
we now all again realised, never to be so again mourned! 
tere is nothing great or little in nature, except as the 
heart makes it such; and therefore nobody must wonder that 
‘) heaven as well as on earth the commonest enjoyments of 
4 Christmas Day could be repeated. God made laughter as 
well as tears, and mirth itself, when it is good, as well as 
the divine portions of melancholy. All else is owing to the 
dullness and hardness of the material through which He 
works,—material necessary and unmalignant, though pro- 
ducing transient effects that appear otherwise, but ending 
in flowers and fruits as beautiful as their roots appear black. 
With a wish, therefore, on that day (for as there is no de- 
pravity of will in heaven, every wish that can be realised 
in the particular sphere is indulged),—with a wish on that 
day, the room in which we sate became, first cold with frost, 
then warm and bright with a fire, then brighter with lights, 
then warmer with curtains, then lustrous with the glistening 
holly and its glowing berries. Even the mistletoe was not 
forgotten : and as there are deathless little children in hea- 
ven, there were veritable Christmas-boxes for them. I wish 
[could stop to describe them. No princes ever had the like ; 
and yet they were like the good old Christmas-boxes, too. 
Very joyous were those Christmas hours in the skies, 
and hardly less so those which we divided with them, and 
passed in the Christmas-keeping home on earth,—at one 
moment being those twenty-six millions of miles above the 
surface of the earth, singing earthly songs with earthly- 
sounding though celestial voices ; and at another, mingling 
uuseen with the earthly company below, while grace and 
love made their voices semi-celestial too; and the very want 
of the perfect celestialness made us feel over again the 
sweetest of earthly pities. Even I, assuming the privileges 
of the party I came with, ventured to kiss here and there 
a face that drooped awhile over some tender anxiety for 
myself; and though I could not suggest the thought as they 
did, of being perhaps present with those whom I consoled, 
I too, with spiritual lips, unfelt though not unrelieving, took 
away a portion of the tears that consoled my own trials. 








THE NURSLING. 
BY Y., AUTHOR OF “1x, POEMS’? AND “ PAUL FERROLL.” 


How can thy mother be more bless’d 
Than thus to feed thee from her breast ? 
What loss of time can sweeter be 
Than thus to nurse thee on her knee? 
In days gone by I loved the strife, 
The motion, sound, and change of life ; 
I lov'd to talk, laugh, listen, roam, 
And stir with mirth the calm of home. 
But now my heart new feelings move, 
Unknown when those were in their bloom ; 
And better than them all, I love 
To nurse thee in this silent room. 


I steal beneath the lamp, and trace 
The dawn of beauty in thy face— 
The woman's blessing- which shall bend 
Around thee many a sudden friend. 
I see thy large eyes, blue and bright, 
he lash that shades their azure light ; 
1 see thy finely-pencill’d brow, 
Trac’d darkly on thy skin of snow; 
Thy long small hand, thy curving lip, 
The graceful posture of thy sleep, 
hy locks in infant mazes pil’d— 
Alice, my fair and quiet child. 
he days will come when thou must go 
j Free through the world wherein we live ; 
it, daughter, yet thou dost not know 
More bliss than this fond breast can give. 


My heart will bound to know thee bless’d, 

My eyes will beam to see thee fair ; 
My hands in fancy oft have dress'd 

With its first wreath thy sunny hair. 
jut O, I love to dream these dreams, 
While scarce are lit thy morning beams ; 
And fed and rear’d by me alone, 
Thou’rt all, and nothing but my own. 
Twine round my hand thy slender finger, 
Let thine eye on thy mother’s linger, 
Smile to my smile, thou dearest thing, 
And wonder while I bend and sing. 
Command me with each dear caprice, 
Bid sound or silence come or cease, 
Demand thy food with eye and lip, 
And, satisfied, then sink to sleep; 
And I will hold thee on my knee, 
Beholding all my joy in thee— 
My fairy-gift, my priceless pearl, 
My vpal-cup, my first-born girl! 











HOW THEY KEPT CHRISTMAS AT UPTON MANOR. 
A “green Christmas,” they say, ‘makes a full churchyard;” 
though some are optimists enough to aflirm that death so 
calls the aged more swiftly and calmly to their long home. 
However, the days of the year of grace 185— were drawing 
gently to their close; and on Christmas Eve the air was still 
balmy, the wet grass still green in hue, faded and stained 
as it was, and the red berries seemed rather dulled and 
swollen by the rain than bright and crisp with frost. A gen- 
tleman:in full hunting costume, mounted on a dark, bony, 
game-looking, thorough-bred mare, of more weight and power 
than beauty, charged a small fence with as much glee as if 
he had been a boy. He was followed by his daughter, who 
sat her own handsome compact little charger in good style 
as it performed the same feat discreetly and well. She was 
an uncommonly guileless, handsome, boyish-looking girl— 
small, square, and yet undeniably elastic in the build; and 
her hair, worn in the Jeanne d’ Arc style, which our glorious 
contralto Alboni patronises, had won for her the patronymic 
of “handsome Master Tuffnel.” A small object was seen 
busily fumbling at the fastenings of a gate, which a groom 
hastily unfastened and threw open; and through it, with the 
dignity and composure of a king in a triumphal procession, 
slowly issued a small dark-eyed boy, seated ona very pigmy 
Shetland pony. His skin was of the hue which betokens 
birth in some warmer climate, and his tiny hands tugged 
steadily at the reins as he lifted his great melancholy eyes 
to his uncle. Now, next to his daughter Georgie, who was 
to him as the apple of his eye, Sir Mark Tuffnel loved his 
little nephew Patrick. His father had been Sir Mark’s fa- 
vourite brother; and when Colonel Tuffnel died in India, 
and Sir Mark was himself left a widower, he offered his sis- 
ter-in-law and her son (the future baronet) a home at Upton 
Manor ; and the presence of her gentle face was a comfort 
to ‘* Master Tuffnel,” as well as to her father. 

“Tf you ride in that style, you will head the field, Pa- 
trick,” said Georgie. 

“Never mind, you'll lay back, save your charger, and 
surprise us all, my boy. I knew a fellow,” continued Sir 
Mark reflectively, “who rode an uncommonly stubborn 
horse: Stick-in-the-Mud we used to call him. When 
Stick-in-the-Mud went, nothing could stop him; and when 
he stopped, nothing could stir him. He had a peculiar way 
of twisting his neck right round to stare at those fences he 
meant to take, and in the same way turning his face from 
those he intended to refuse. One day Kilham had him out 
with these very hounds, and came to a wide ditch with a 
neat little rasping fence on either side. Stick-in-the-Mud 
turned away his visage, and stood motionless like a posé 
plastique. Over we all went, and left Kilham pounding 
away with his long spurs and hunting-whip; the horse 
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standing like the statue in Don Giovanni, and its rider like 
one of the infuriated imps. We had arun of half-an-hour, 
then came to a check, and back again to the very same spot; 
and, if you'll believe me, there was Stick-in-the-Mud, and 
there was Kilham, who had been thrashing away ever since. 
And he actually got the brush; for the hounds killed a 
quarter of a mile lower down. The horse was quite fresh, 
though Kilham declared that flail exercise in a barn was a 
joke to that day’s work.” 

‘‘Now, papa, we must push on; indeed we must.” 

‘Yes, uncle,” rejoined Patrick, spurring Sheltie in token 
of vigour. 

“Impatience, Pat, is your great fault,” said Sir Mark ; 
“why, you leaped the fence just now, when we old people 
bungled half-an-hour at the gate.” 

Patrick looked up from one to the other, to be sure he 
heard aright, and then pondered deeply. No one can divine 
of what children are thinking. He was possibly reviewing 
the fable: of the hare and the tortoise. Here they passed 
through a little glade, and then by a plantation on to the 
moors, 

“Q, these moors, papa,” said Georgie, “I do so love 
them! What a race we shall have, and no check—I hope!” 

The scene had its own style of beauty. Many ranges of 
black hills spread round, Mists were perpetually floating 
about them, now clinging to their tops, and again letting 
the black peaks cleave them, and wrapping only their base. 
The winter sun gave them colour and a white brightness, 
causing often a kind of mirage, and making them appear 
either far or near. In these lonely districts a cockney would 
have had poor chance. To the left lay two large tarns glit- 
tering in the sun, flanked by black fir-plantings. Ragged 
stone-walls intersected the moors, and the gray-stone huts 
of the shepherds were scattered thinly about. Not a living 
thing could you see save a few mountain-sheep; and once a 
blackcock sprang up, wild and strong on the wing, with its 
hoarse cry. In the bogs, too, you might flush a snipe, which 
said “beware” to man and horse. Here our riders were joined 
by a group of gentlemen bound on the same errand. Fore- 
most was Lord Pountney, with his keen, intelligent, sharply 
cut features, and his smile, a little “jin.” He rode his three- 
hundred-guinea hunter, and his groom followed with one of 
equal value. Moulton of Moulton, the most inveterate rider 
of the lot, and a man who was regularly “ spilled” at every 
fence ; though, thanks to a hard head, he had not yet been 
carried home dead. Andrew Oaklands, a fat little gentleman, 
thrust rather than placed into his white leathers, with fun 
and bonhomie written broadly on every feature. A most 
open-handed squire the poor people called him. Then Mr. 
Cecil Gage, a handsome worn-out-looking man, with lines of 
bitterness and care scored indelibly on his physiognomy. 
He had been somewhat of a failure in life; he had missed 
winning the woman he loved, and omitted to keep the wo- 
man he married. He was a divorcé; he was without an 
heir, and people said also without a religion. Mortgaged 
acres, a slightly-damaged reputation, a jaded spirit, and the 
memories of a wasted life, were the laurels on which he had 
to repose. 

Wasted !—that word has a peculiar dreariness about it. 
It is worse than loss; for we may believe, and comfort our- 


chalance so excessive, that he gave you the idea he yw; 
either expiring of fatigue, or intended doing so as soon as 





i$ 


it was to be done without annoying the company. Lastly 
came up a fussy, pompous, florid gentleman—Christophey 
Ridding—the novus homo in those parts; and rather behing 
him, a young tenant-farmer in scarlet, who was, and looked 
as if he was, more than half-ashamed of his costume. §jy 
Mark’s quick eye caught it directly, and he inwardly deter. 
mined to touch him up on the subject. ; 

“Well, Sir Mark, and how are the covers, and where are 
we to find a fox?” 

“There are two, Oaklands, they tell me, in the cover hy 
the birches. Have you caught those poachers yet your 
men were after?” ; 

“Not up to ten this morning,” said Oaklands. 

“'They deserve a month, at least,” said Sir Mark. 

“T'm not one of her Majesty’s justices of the peace,” 
observed Gage. “I have never been any thing half so re. 
spectable—or stupid,” he added sotto voce; “but I should 
give every man of them three months and hard labour, if | 
had the committing of them.” 

“By the way,” said Sir Mark, “my shepherd tells me he 
found a dead fox in the low plantation.” (Savage murmurs 
of “shame.””) “I would rather a man forged my name than 
killed my foxes,” said he decisively. 

Omunes in chorus, ‘So would I.” 

“But permit me, gentlemen, to observe,” said the novus 
homo, “ forgery is a very serious crime in—in a commercial 
point of view.” 

He turned very red after he had said this. Lord Pount : 
ney turned and regarded him with an air of the utmost sur 
prise. 

“A serious crime, no doubt, sir,” said Sir Mark good 
naturedly. 

‘ And uncommonly on the increase,” put in Oaklands, in 
the broad Scotch accent with which he delighted to regale 
his friends. 

“But to kill a fox,’’ continued Sir Mark, “embraces so 
many crimes. It is first, wanton destruction; it is also theft 
making away with another man’s goods; burglary, entering 
by force into another man’s domain” (for Sir Mark was noi 
wiser in the definitions of the law than other country mazis 
trates); “and murder, taking away forcibly and crucily 3 : 
life you cannot give back.” ~ 

“But,” urged the novus homo, “if you kill the fox soonet 
or later, I do not see—”’ ~ 

“That is not the point,” said Oaklands ; “ we give it law 
But to kill it without notice—notice and fair play—¥, | 
it’s not like a Christian or a gentleman.” 

“Fellows forge every thing, though, now-a-days—" 
Crystal Palace, and all sorts of things,” said Mouiton, wos 
could not entertain more than one idea at a time, aud We 
of a recurring tendency. nF 

“No one will ever forge a marriage-license,” said © 

“Tt’s all the curse of education,” said Sir 4! 
people could not write, they would be saved the ] 
temptation—” 

“ Of signing IO U’s,” put in Vardun. 

“Tt is considered a genteel vice,” said Lord Poune 





selves with the belief, that what we lose others may find; 
but “ wasted” means that which has gone unprofitably and 
carelessly and miserably. “A wasted life!’ that phrase 
has no equal in sadness and significance. 
Captain Charlie Vardun rode by Gage. 
perhaps was, one of the most thorough-bred fops that ever 
stood ; and yet it is to be presumed from his honours won 


He lo ked, and j 


| mounted. 


in the East, that he was one of “the Duke’s puppies who | 


fought well.” 
his face concerned, in a chestnut-coloured beard of ex- 
traordinary size; his head was shorn as nearly bare as may 
be. Large dreamy “ue eyes, a long slender person, with 


was 


almost a woman’s hands and feet, were his chief points; 


and for the rest, he seemed steeped in a languor and non- 





He was clothed, as far as the lower part ¢ f | 


. . ‘ ° ° 5 | 
ning after you, Georgie; and in the only thing 
pursued with my whole heart, I have rece1s 
check.”’ 


“ And an easy one,” added Vardun. “ By Jove! Pv 
thought I would turn forger, but for the horrid trou 
seem to have when they run for it at last.” | 

“You speak less hike a man than any one ! 
Georgie Tuffnel in a low voice to Captain Vare 
needs me to remember that you wear a coat anu 
should forget the fact,’’ she continued as an indig! 





’ 


He reined in his horse close to her side, and 
undertone, “I’ve been neither lazy nor backwa 





A faint expression of embarrassment and Pp 
ted across her face. 
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“Bee ause your affectation of indolence is a perpetual 
tion to me. You were in the Balaclava charge, or I 


ial t feel tempted to put you down at your own estimate ; 


1 then I should scarcely let you ride by my side.” 
Charlie opened his large blue eyes. “T assure you, 
Georgie, that charge was made by me simply because it 


was too ‘much trouble to pull up my horse.” 

She looked hurt. 

« Ah. Georgie, what is it you wish me to become? A 
ois amill, with my arms perpetually sawing the air; or 
in eight-day clock, that goes on for the seven days in the 
: r de light of having done so much work to each minute, 

teal forward w ith rapture to the being wound up and 
eS started ? is 

“] would have you become something I might be proud 
now, instead of—” 
st e stopped short, and lashed her horse forward. Even 

yyoung le ady had wished it,—and apparently she did not, 

9 more private conversation could have taken place ; for 
tuey were by the cover-side, and all were on the qui vive. 

Patrick dismounted with much caution, and carefully 
tichtened his saddle-girths ; then, rejecting the assistance 
ofthe groom, he succeeded, not without considerable diffi- 

Jty, in hoisting his small person up again. 

Hark! There is the view halloo! and the fox is away. 
rangely enoug rh, it is Vardun who is first on the hounds. 

‘Staun’ bocks,” roared the old huntsman, at the top of 
“O, captain, keep your young blood for the finish; 
\\'ss Georgie is the most discreet rider; she disna’ harry the 
hounds and override the scent.” 

[his was with a glance of mingled reproach and scorn 

‘the capiain. Charlie flushed all over his face up to his 
ir-roots 5 he felt found out. Georgie smiled demurely. 
Now for it; with teeth hard set, hats jammed down, and sit- 
‘ng well down in the saddle, away they galloped, at first 
, and then tailing off into groups. Beneath this 

vi black heather lay many a deep rut and treacherous 
ie, as ae testified by the uneven course of the riders. 
“Mind, Georgie, there’s a bog there,” said Sir Mark. 
‘, Pat—well done !” as the little Sheltie cleared it ina 
eration of fear. They poured down a steep ravine, 
£ ged the rocky stream at the foot, and up the broken 
nn the other side. Arriving somewhat blown at the 

ru veel stone-wall stretched before them. Each horse 
dwell together, and they went over, in one fashion 


Ui 


~ 


_ ve 
S yULULe 


masse 


Some one down !” 

“Who is it ?” 

“Only Moulton of Moulton.” 

‘gain the cry of the hounds is heard, this time wafted 

vin the distance. Another tearing race, Moulton head- 
it by y some twenty yards. Then a sudden bend, anda 

ireshly-eut clay ditch stopped the way. Moulton 

lown again, left the impression of his head and face 

ly on the opposite bank, remounted and scudded 


"here's Pat ?” demanded Sir Mark. 
4 the hollow, on the other side of the wall,” answered 
, res ny to la ugh. 
1e to the ‘ditch. 


L's M oulton’s countenance, I swear!’ exclaimed 
S, eyeing the cast of that young gentleman’s fea- 
stunty as he spoke. 

' stop to look at it, the pace is too good,” said 
ardun, as his horse made a dashing spring over. 


ewes 
. 


ie & Ve 


‘ they crossed a break of low country, and a 
srown hedge presented its defying height. Oak- 


at it, and into it; and, unable 
staid floundering. 
Al . your boots so there,” 
ups and |; iughing, “but get out, 
1 filling the only ; Sap in the hedge. 
he little man implorin; gly. 


: to advance cither 
} 


It ile 


said’ Vardun, stand- 


ss 


there $a} 


Mark rode his powerful mare at his friend in such guise 
that they all crashed through together. 

“Thank you kindly,” said Oaklands, as he picked him- 
self up; “never a friend would have done that but you.”’ 
“Some one’s come to grief in that pond,” said Vardun ; 
“he'll be drowned to a certainty.” 

“Then here we are, in at the death,” sneered Gage. 

The young farmer was laid in it at that instant, in a posi- 
tion favourable for examining the sky. Good-natured Sir 
Mark stopped to lend him a helping hand, and pull him on 
to his legs. 

“Who’s your tailor, George ?” he inquired, glancing at 
the gaudy scarlet coat and adornments. Then, seeing the 
shame-smitten face of the young rustic, “ Never mind; come 
out in your old frock-coat and tops. Better luck next time, 
George ;” and Sir Mark galloped away. 

At last the scent was lost, the hounds came to fault; and 
a much-diminished field of riders, with flushed excited faces, 
and horses lathered and panting, stood in a circle while the 
huntsman made a fresh cast. Vardun looked half-nad, and 
Georgie stole little glances at him, thinking, perhaps, that 
he was not so very idle, after all. The novus homo had 
vanished altogether. To let our readers into a secret, he 
had missed the hounds rather soon in the day, took to a 
bridle-road, and seeing a ragged boy, he demanded, “ Which 
way have the hounds gone, my good man ?” 

“Tf I had been on yon big os, it is not I would have 
asked that question of yez,”’ was the answer of the ill-man- 
nered youth. So novus homo trotted home in wrath. 

But to return. 

“They’re on it,” 
she'll find him yet. 
glen again.” 

Once more they settled themselves to their work. 
second whip jumped off to open a gate; the horses poured 
through; and through the impatience of the hunters, his 
own horse broke his bridle and cantered off. 
good-natured, and as she was lucky, 
passant. 

“Bless your eyes! You know what I mean,” 
the enraged whip to the departing troop. 

“Take your horse, Will,” 


yelled the old huntsman. “Good, Venus; 
Back to the moors; he’s away to the 


The 
Georgie was 
caught the animal en 


muttered 


- 
e~ 
r 


said Georgie, “and spare o% 
eyes 

Will was taken aback; but no time for thanks. They 
gained a black summit, and before them lay a steep descent 
of broken rock and slaty stones. Several gentlemen jumped 
off and ran down, leading their horses. Andrew Oaklands 
tore past like an infuriated man, his mare with her head 
well down, and bit in her teeth. 

Stop man; get off; you'll be killed !’ shouted Sir Mark. 

“ Tkech, man, I canna’ stop!” roared Andrew; and d 
he went at a terrific pace. 

The hounds were fast leaving them, when the stone- 
before mentioned came in sight. What was that little ob- 
ject? A miniature man and horse, like the demons from 
the trapdoors, rose composedly out of the ground, and joined 
the now solitary pack ; and when they killed a few minutes 
after, and the rest rode up, little Patrick had dismounted, 
and was standing, pale and determined, among the noisy 


wr 


wall 


animals, ready with his tip to the huntsman, and modes tly 
demanding the brush. 

“Are we to have another run, Sir Mark?” asked the 
huntsman. “It will be our last for a time, I think; I fancy 
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a frost is nigh. 
“ Do, papa,”’ urged Georgie 
“With all my heart,” answered her father. 
The wind had changed idily from the 
north with an icy breatl he sk 


| ’ 

i, and KY Was overca 
dun gloom. They lit their cigars, and rode 

Poor little Patrick came in 


and now ble W Ste 
t st with 
leisurely o1 
r his full share of chafli 
’ saving his hors 
ch. His pony’s mettle was now well up, as its fi 


widle evinced. He would not | 
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Poor little Pat! there was more ill-luck in store for him 
than he dreamt of. A wide sort of fosse came into sight, on 
the other side of which was some twenty acres of un. 
cultivated stony-looking ground. The little boy was some 
thirty yards in advance, and being in an emulous state of 
mind, crammed his pony gallantly at it, while the gentle- 
men were chatting to each other in a desultory manner. 
Both one and the other lost their balance; the pony turned 
fairly over in the stream, and its rider rolled off its back ; 
one minute more, and the animal struggled out; but poor 
little Patrick’s leg was fast in the stirrup-iron. A sharp 
short cry broke from Sir Mark, as the pony, now unmanage- 
able from fear, plunged on, directing all its efforts to rid it- 
self of the little unfortunate object that was hanging head 
downwards to its side. Georgie, with cheeks like ashes, 
pointed mutely, and then dashed forward—not before Charlie 
Vardun though. Bravo, Charlie! where is your dolce far 
niente now? ‘The boy curled his little back, trying to lift 
his head off the stones, while with one hand he made a vain 
grasp at the bridle. A rasping drag, during which every 
one set their teeth and held their breath; then another 
plunge, and his head dashed on the ground with terrible 
violence ; then a bound off all four legs, and that little white 
face was momentarily turned, with its imploring drawn look 
to those who were hurrying after. The pony bent round 
its fiery eye, and faced its enemy, as if to take aim for one 
powerful kick which should set it free. It stopped one se- 
cond as it planted its fore-legs vengefully on the ground; 
but a strong hand had possession of the reins, and was com- 
pressing the bit against its jaws until it bent again. 

Charlie Vardun had spurred on, and was now side by 
side, hanging from his horse so low that his bare head was 
even with the pony’s mouth. Then he hurled himself off on 
to the ground in front of the animal; and with one hand he 
slipped the stirrup-leather, while with the other he riveted 
the pony’s head to the spot. But the impetus was too great, 
and Vardun and pony rolled over together. Sir Mark was 
first up. 

“My God!” he said, “is my boy killed? What shall I 
say to his mother?” 

Tenderly as a woman could have done it they raised the 
poor child, 

“Brandy !”? Fortunately fox-hunters carry flasks; and 
before long the tiny colourless face flushed, and the large 
eyes opened. 

“T’m not much hurt, uncle,” was the first utterance of 
his childish voice. 

Poor Georgie burst into tears, and Sir Mark gulped down 
a choking sensation in his throat. 

“You will do, my man,” said Oaklands approvingly ; 
“and now put him into a basket, and we'll take him 
home.” 

The little group proceeded on their road. 

“Charlie, my boy, you have a couple of ribs staved in at 
the least,’’ said Oaklands cheerfully. 

Vardun made a wry face; he was leading his horse by 
Georgie’s side. Presently, ‘“ Georgie, have 1 been industri- 
ous enough to-day? T’ll never be idle any more.” 

One or two large tears fell as she bent her head low 
down; so low indeed, that for one instant that enormous 
beard hid more than I consider it fair to report. 

In sight of the manor, five men were waiting,—two de- 
termined-looking fellows handcuffed, an ill-grained old man, 
and a couple of gamekeepers. 

One of the latter stepped forward and touched his hat. 
“Please, Sir Mark, we’ve got the chap that killed the fox; 
and likewise the two poachers, sir. We had a precious fight, 
too, for it.” 

Oaklands and Sir Mark exchanged glances; they both 
knew what each was thinking. Then Sir Mark walked to- 
wards the men, who eyed him with defiance. 

“To-morrow will be Christmas Day, my men, and God 
forbid that the mercy which I have this day received should 
not be shown to others, as far as I can do it. Go home, my 


es 


men, and if you will, thank God for me that my boy is 
spared, and that my sister is not a childless mother. “Let 
them have Christmas cheer without stint,” he added to 
those around; “and their wives and sweethearts, if they 
have any. I wish every one to have as glad a heart as ] 
have this day.” 

“ Tt’s well done,” said Vardun in an undertone ‘o Oak. 
lands. “If we don’t relax our game-laws, we must enlarge 
our prisons.” * 

Little Patrick was laid in his mother’s arms, lookin 
almost himself again ; and that night there was great cheer 
at the manor, Sir Mark’s orders being that none should be 
turned away; and certain suspected characters found them. 
selves warmed and filled in such fashion as greatly to open 
their hearts. 

* % # * * # * 

Snow fell heavily that night; and on Christmas morn. 
ing the earth was softly clothed with its milken splendour, 
Did she wear the cerement of the dying year, or was it the 
white bridal garment of the new one? A few flakes werg 
still falling with their noiseless sough, fluttering reluctantly 
from heaven to earth. Yet from earth that white vapour 
rose, and to earth it must return; and not till it shall have 
dissolved to tears in its arms shall it be freed to exhale back 
toits home in the skies. 

The gray tower looked down from its height, stedfast 
and grim. Beneath its shadow many generations had gone 
down to dust,—father and son, mother and babe, laid toge- 
ther in the sleep that knows neither dream nor waking. 
They had died in the faith handed down from one to the 
other, which had been strong enough to bear so many un- 
doubting and fearless to the shadowy valley ; and the spirit 
of hope seemed to linger round their graves. A knot of 
men, old and young, stood in the ample porch, clad in their 
best. 

“ So Master Patrick is better,” said one ; ‘‘I heard all his 
brains were scattered on the Twenty Acres.” 

“ Nowt o’t sort,” rejoined a young man; “ but it was a 
curious chance. It was through the captain it wasn’t so, 
though. I was there, and saw it all.” 

“ Well,” said an old weather-beaten man, “it would 
have been the blackest Christmas Day we’ve had if that 
had come to pass.”’ 

“And you say Sir Mark has let off Poacher Giles and 
Big Ben ?” 

“ Ay, that has he,” answered the under-keeper ; “and 
main sorry I am, so much trouble as we've had. But let 
me catch ’em at their tricks again,” he said threateningly. 

“ Shame, lad !? said the old man. “ Sir Mark has for- 
given them because he would let them have what Heaven 
has given him,—a glad Christmas,—and not leave theif 
wives with sore and grieving and shame-wrung hearts; and 
are you going to brew up black blood on this day? Shame 
on you, boy !”’ 

The young man was silenced. 

Just then Sir Mark passed through among them, . 
sister leaning on his arm; and holding his other hand, st! 

with his infantine dignity of demeanour, was Patrick, his 
little white face attuned to the solemnity of the occasiol 
and a broad black bandage covering one temple. ware 
Charlie Vardun and Georgie Tuffnel followed. She look 

less like “handsome Master Tuffnel” than she did. Some 
thing more shy and womanly had stolen over her manner. 
And as for Charlie, he looked too proud and happy ' * 
lazy. Pe ees 

Then the spirit of peace and good-will, which eightee 
hundred years before was heralded from heaven t a 
world, was again breathed forth. Each man forgave ae 
other his trespass against him; heart spoke to eager 
beneath that holy roof all discord was for that season — : 
And fox-hunter and fox-trapper, gamekceper and poache' 
knelt side by side without enmity. 

And so they kept the Christmas at.Upton Manor. - 

Henry J Brest 
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A FEW WORDS FROM THE EDITORS. 


* this season, when all with one consent turn to genial 
- Nes and bright anticipations, we would say a few 
nes on both, so far as they affect ourselves. We (meaning 
,. Pronoun the Natronat Macazine) have enjoyed as 
-, Jort a life that it can only be measured by weeks. 

_) JoWever, as the time has been, it has not been too brief 
>, . *Xperience unstinted kindness. We came into the 
and ‘ound it homelike. We met willing sponsors in 
4. . Uporaries of the press. We had at once our place | 
“ steat social hearth. 








_ 


ne eve Justified such a greetin 
eldises we made ? 


g? ‘Have we fulfilled | 


' 





| of it—absolved. 


Basking in thought before the Yule fire of the public, 
with the cheerful logs crackling on the hearth, and the holly- 
berries gleaming so brightly red, we will have no cold con- 
fidence with our readers; still less will we close our eyes to 
that which we hope ever to be the first to see—our defects. 

A demand, large beyond our utmost expectations, caused 
at first undue but unavoidable pressure on all our arrange- 
ments: hence hurry, nightwork, imperfect printing, divided 
blocks, and all the thousand ills that illustrated books are 
so especially heir to. What we thought and felt at these 
disappointments we need not trouble our readers with tell- 
ing; suffice it to say what we did—we remedied them as 
fast and as quietly as we could. May we not now point to 
“ Burd Helen” in No. VII., the portrait of Charles Dickens 
in No. VL, “April Love” in No. LX., and—(we doubt not, 
though necessarily speaking beforehand)—to the present 
impression, as specimens of machine-printing unsurpassed 


| in our country ? 


We have confessed for the past, and been—we are sure 
Turn we now to the future. Improvement, 
the law of all time, is essentially so of ours. Arrangements, 
delayed hitherto by the difficulties already spoken of, are 
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Poor little Pat! there was more ill-luck in store for him 
than he dreamt of. A wide sort of fosse came into sight, on 
the other side of which was some twenty acres of un. 
cultivated stony-looking ground. The little boy was some 
thirty yards in advance, and being in an emulous state of 
mind, crammed his pony gallantly at it, while the gentle- 
men were chatting to each other in a desultory manner. 
Both one and the other lost their balance; the pony turned 
fairly over in the stream, and its rider rolled off its back ; 
one minute more, and the animal struggled out; but poor 
little Patrick’s leg was fast in the stirrup-iron. A sharp 
short cry broke from Sir Mark, as the pony, now unmanage- 
able from fear, plunged on, directing all its efforts to rid it- 
self of the little unfortunate object that was hanging head 
downwards to its side. Georgie, with cheeks like ashes, 
pointed mutely, and then dashed forward—not before Charlie 
Vardun though. Bravo, Charlie! where is your dolce far 
niente now? ‘The boy curled his little back, trying to lift 
his head off the stones, while with one hand he made a vain 
grasp at the bridle. A rasping drag, during which every 
one set their teeth and held their breath; then another 
plunge, and his head dashed on the ground with terrible 
violence ; then a bound off all four legs, and that little white 
face was momentarily turned, with its imploring drawn look 
to those who were hurrying after. The pony bent round 
its fiery eve, and faced its enemy, as if to take aim for one 
powerful kick which should set it free. It stopped one se- 
cond as it planted its fore-legs vengefully on the ground; 
but a strong hand had_possession of the reins, and was com- 
pressing the bit against its jaws until it bent again. 

Charlie Vardun had spurred on, and was now side by 
side, hanging from his horse so low that his bare head was 
even with the pony’s mouth. Then he hurled himself off on 
to the eround in front of the animal; and with one hand he 
slipped the stirrup-leather, while with the other he riveted 
the pony’s head to the spot. But the impetus was too great, 
and Vardun and pony rolled over together. Sir Mark was 
first up. 

“My God!” he said, “is my boy killed? What shall I 
say to his mother?” 

Tenderly as a woman could have done it they raised the 
poor child, 

“Brandy!” Fortunately fox-hunters carry flasks; and 
before long the tiny colourless face flushed, and the large 
eyes opened, 

“Tm not much hurt, uncle,” was the first utterance of 
his childish voice. 

Poor Georgie burst into tears, and Sir Mark gulped down 
a choking sensation in his throat. 

“You will do, my man,” said Oaklands approvingly ; 
“and now put him into a basket, and we'll take him 
home.” 

The little group proceeded on their road. 

“Charlie, my boy, you have a couple of ribs staved in at 
the least,”’ said Oaklands cheerfully. 

Vardun made a wry face; he was leading his horse by 
Georgie’s side. Presently, “ Georgie, have I been industri- 
ous enough to-day ?. I'll never be idle any more.” 

One or two large tears fell as she bent her head low 
down; so low indeed, that for one instant that enormous 
beard hid more than I consider it fair to report. 

In sight of the manor, five men were waiting,—two de- 
termined-looking fellows handcuffed, an ill-grained old man, 
and a couple of gamekeepers. 

One of the latter stepped forward and touched his hat. 
“Please, Sir Mark, we’ve got the chap that killed the fox; 
and likewise the two poachers, sir. We had a precious fight, 
too, for a" 

Oaklands and Sir Mark exchanged glances; they both 
knew what each was thinking. Then Sir Mark walked to- 
wards the men, who eyed him with defiance. 

“To-morrow will be Christmas Day, my men, and God 
forbid that the mercy which I have this day received should 
not be shown to others, as far as I can do it. Go home, my 





——— 


men, and if you will, thank God for me that my boy js 
spared, and that my sister is not a childless mother. Let 
them have Christmas cheer without stint,” he added to 
those around; “and their wives and sweethearts, if they 
have any. I wish every one to have as glad a heart as J 
have this day.” 

“ Tt’s well done,” said Vardun in an undertone to Oak. 
lands. “If we don’t relax our game-laws, we must enlarge 
our prisons.” 

Little Patrick was laid in his mother’s arms, looking 
almost himself again; and that night there was great cheer 
at the manor, Sir Mark’s orders being that none should be 
turned away ; and certain suspected characters found them. 
selves warmed and filled in such fashion as greatly to open 
their hearts. 

* * * * * * # 

Snow fell heavily that night; and on Christmas morn- 
ing the earth was softly clothed with its milken splendour, 
Did she wear the cerement of the dying year, or was it the 
white bridal garment of the new one? A few flakes were 
still falling with their noiseless sough, fluttering reluctantly 
from heaven to earth. Yet from earth that white vapour 
rose, and to earth it must return; and not till it shall have 
dissolved to tears in its arms shall it be freed to exhale back 
toits home in the skies. 

The gray tower looked down from its height, stedfast 
and grim. Beneath its shadow many generations had gone 
down to dust,—father and son, mother and babe, laid toge- 
ther in the sleep that knows neither dream nor waking, 
They had died in the faith handed down from one to the 
other, which had been strong enough to bear so many un- 
doubting and fearless to the shadowy valley; and the spirit 
of hope seemed to linger round their graves. A knot of 
men, old and young, stood in the ample porch, clad in their 
best. 

** So Master Patrick is better,”’ said one ; “I heard all his 
brains were scattered on the Twenty Acres.” 

‘“Nowt o’t sort,” rejoined a young man; “but it was a 
curious chance. It was through the captain it wasn’t so, 
though. I was there, and saw it all.” 

“ Well,” said an old weather-beaten man, “it would 
have been the blackest Christmas Day we’ve had if that 
had come to pass.”’ 

“And you say Sir Mark has let off Poacher Giles and 
Big Beni ?” 

‘Ay, that has he,” answered the under-keeper ; “and 
main sorry I am, so much trouble as we've had. But let 
me catch ’em at their tricks again,” he said threateningly. 

“ Shame, lad!” said the old man. “ Sir Mark has for- 
given them because he would let them have what Heaven 
has given him,—a glad Christmas,—and not leave their 
wives with sore and grieving and shame-wrung hearts ; and 
are you going to brew up black blood on this day? Shame 
on you, boy!” 

The young man was silenced. 

Just then Sir Mark passed through among them, his 
sister leaning on his arm; and holding his other hand, still 
with his infantine dignity of demeanour, was Patrick, his 
little white face attuned to the solemnity of the occasion, 
and a broad black bandage covering one temple. Captain 
Charlie Vardun and Georgie Tuffnel followed. She looked 
less like “handsome Master Tuffnel” than she did. Some- 
thing more shy and womanly had stolen over her manner. 
And as for Charlie, he looked too proud and happy to be 
lazy. 

Then the spirit of peace and good-will, which eighteen 
hundred years before was heralded from heaven to our 
world, was again breathed forth. Each man forgave the 
other his trespass against him; heart spoke to heart; and 
beneath that holy roof all discord was for that season hushed. 
And fox-hunter and fox-trapper, gamekceper and poacher, 
knelt side by side without enmity. 

And so they kept the Christmas at.~.Upton Manor. 

Henry J Brent. 
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A FEW WORDS FROM THE EDITORS. 


, } a . . . 
At this Season, when all with one consent turn to genial 
oe and bright auiicipations, we would say a few 
Words on both, so far as they affect ourselves. We (meaning 


? 
ryt, + 


y the pronoun the Nationat MaGazinE) have enjoyed as 


‘t so short a life that it can only be measured by weeks. | 


vrief, however, as the time has been, it has not been too brief | 
” . to experience unstinted kindness. We came into the | 
Vorid, and found it homelike. We met willing sponsors in | 
| . -ontemporaries of the press. We had at once our place 
“¥ the great social hearth. 
Have we justified such a greeting? “Have we fulfilled | 
promises we made ? 7 ~ 








|in No. VL, “April Love” in No. LX., and—(we doubt not 





Basking in thought before the Yule fire of the public, 
with the cheerful logs crackling on the hearth, and the holly- 
berries gleaming so brightly red, we will have no cold con- 
fidence with our readers; still less will we close our eyes to 
that which we hope ever to be the first to see—our defects. 

A demand, large beyond our utmost expectations, caused 
at first undue but unavoidable pressure on all our arrange- 
ments: hence hurry, nightwork, imperfect printing, divided 
blocks, and all the thousand ills that illustrated books are 
so especially heir to. What we thought and felt at these 
disappointments we need not trouble our readers with tell- 
ing; suffice it to say what we did—we remedied them as 
fast and as quietly as we could. May we not now point to 
“ Burd Helen” in No. VIL, the portrait of Charles Dickens 


’ 


| though necessarily speaking beforchand)—to the present 


impression, as specimens of machine-printing unsurpassed 


| in our country ? 


We have confessed for the past, and been—we are sure 


| of it—absolved. Turn we now to the future. Improvement, 


the law of all time, is essentially so of ours. Arrangements, 


~ 
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_ delayed hitherto by the difficulties already spoken of, are 
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now rapidly advancing with a view to increase the interest 
and value of the Work. English Art and Artists will have 
increased attention. We shall avail ourselves more fre- 
quently of the genial influences of humour in both our Let- 
terpress and Engravings. Continuous Tales by some of our 
best novelists will appear in succession. Social questions 
will be frequently discussed in our Leaders. Our Critical 
Papers will appear regularly. The Home especially will 
receive far more practical illustration than has yet been 
afforded. ‘The—but a truce to all this egotism. Christmas 
Waits. 
A welcome to him! The merriest of merry Christmases 
to all his worshippers! May the spirit of the time touch even 
the hardest of hearts, and widen the narrowest of minds. 
May grave practical men lapse for a while into blithe and 
kindly fancies. May sky-soaring poets find a Muse in every 
mother, wife, and sister; and learn—let it be said reverently 
—the fit moral of the season, that the Divine never ap- 
proves itself more than when descending to the uses and 
the charities of earth. May the rich man be blessed in his 
liberal heart. May the poor be blessed even more by sym- 
pathy than by its offerings. May the necdiest wanderer on 
life’s highway feel that for this festival at least the world is 


a family. 
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A PAINTER’S REVENGE. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


ASPEN COURT,” “ 30188 VIOLET AND HER OFFERS,” ETC. 


L | 
THERE was no particular reasom why he should propose to 
her, or, indeed, to any body. Semsible persons,—he knew a 
few, but by no means invited their counsel ,—might have 
bi 


AUTHOR OF * 


1 


ol a him to his face, as they told ome another behind his 
| that he must be out of bis senses to think of marrying 
at “all But Mr. Herbert Dismey was mot at an age when 
one is very unhappy in the absemoe of good reasons or 
good advice. Ile was just two-and-twenty. Miss Georgiana 
Latrobe was three years youmger. Neither had a shilling; 
and the date of the story is towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when, somehow, shillings were among the 
necessaries of life. 

Still, we must make all allowances for the effect of the 
admiration which an exceedingly pretty, almost beautiful 
girl of nineteen excites in the ill-regulated mind of a young 
— of two-and-twenty. Georgy Latrobe was an exceed- 

ely good excuse for a man’s making a fool of himself. She 

a L hardly have resembled the pictures of her which Dis- 
ney was alwaye painting, because, whether from his im- 
f her face assuming the variety of phase which 
love thinks it sees, or w hether from his inability to render 
any of his paintings faithful to the original (he is wise e nough 
now to know that the less poetical hy pothesi sis is the juster) 
none of Mr. Disney's portraitures of Miss Latrobe are much 
like the others. They agree, however, in depicting a young 
person whose non-classical features, rich brown hair, and 


pre ssions 0 


brilliant complexion, would have been the constituents of 


—and this 
Few of those who are 


a charming soa in the hands of a true artist 
Herbert Disney had yet to become. 


now his friends knew the young lady in those days; but 
2 ‘e is reason to believe that, without being an accom- 

shed girl, she played polkas (they had just come up) with 
S] pirit , and danced them with enthusiasm; drew a little,— 
‘ust enough to torment Disney, who drew well,—with reck- 
less criticisms on his own efforts; had read half-a-dozen 


books and half-a-thousand novels; had enough instinctive 

rry at injustice or unkindness, and enough 
r it by no means right to dance or play 
ids on Sunday evenings. 





A little hasty, but the haste | 


soon slackened ; and very lively when pleased by the people | 
around her, which was generally ; for at nineteen we have 
not fully learned how disagreeable most persons are. This 





is all that tradition hands down about Georgiana Latrobe Ss 
at the time we speak of; but there is better evidence than | d 
tradition that she must have had a very pretty foot and fi 


graceful arms, and also that she sometimes spelt a little 
carelessly. You will not fail to observe that the historian 
is acquainted with her family and with its archives. 

Mr. Disney’s studio was on a second floor in Soho Square; lg 
and this statement defines his position in the realms of art, | 
It was difficult to say how he lived; and yet he did live,and | 
in some comfort, and dressed with much elegance. If he 
had not done this last, he would have had no chance with 
Georgiana; for she had arrived at that curiously consist- 
ent period of feminine life when young ladies talk in wild 
delight of the reckless, careless, corsair-like bearing of the 
heroes of Byronic romance, and mercilessly refuse any 
partuer who is not faultlessly attired. His atelier was as t 
picturesque as is usual with artists who have not toomany |} : t 
orders on hand to have ample time to arrange velvcts and 








| n 
curtaims and statuettes and nicknacks; and he looked ex. || } 
tremely charming in the middle of it, with a crimson velvet | Q 
dressing-gown, and golden cordage about his elegant waist. | a 
It is as well to solve the difficulty which has been adverted || V 
to. He really lived by his pen, and not by his pencil. The || S 
young person had been pretty well educated, andhad picked || g 
up a large quantity of imformation which is cailed desultory, | a 
but which is eminently available in smart composition; aud | s 
one or two editors, with whom the gentlemanly, ready, agree- h 
able young fellow was a favourite, allowed him to counsel | n 
Sir Robert Peel, castigate Sir Bulwer Lytton, and encourage a 
Mr. Tennyson, as each in turn came before the public; and | a 
to reward him with divers stipends, bringing him in per- | b 
haps one hundred and fifty pounds a year, for these services n 
to the public. But he called himselfan artist, andaffected ¢ 
to set slight store by his literary and political achicvements; | d 
though in silence and solitude he probably did what every | t 
body who ever has been worth his salt as a writer has done, a 
namely, read and re-read his productions with an affection if 
compared to which maternal love is but a mild form of at | ¢ 
tachment. | 2 

Se, here is a couple of very nice young people, whose t 


united ages amount to forty-one years, both of whom are 
tolerably clever and well-disposed, and neither of whom has 
any particular purpose or character, worldly means or rca- 
sonable expectations. And one of them has a fancy for 
taking upon himself the solemn and responsible position of || : 
RY husband, and in due time, we suppose, of a father; and y 
the other has not exactly made up her mind whether she 
shall be a party to the arrangement he proposes. 

Mrs. Latrobe, mother of “Georgiana, lived upon the an- 
nuity which devolved upon her on the death of her hus- 
band, an officer in the honourable and liberal East India 
Company’s service. This we hasten to mention, 
we are sadly afraid that, having alluded to the small in- 
come of our He rbert —who i is, moreover, a mere writer and 
artist, and not in a “ profession,”—and to the dowerlessness 
of Georgiana, respectable readers may grow suspicious of 
being introduced to scenes of penury, to clamorous trades- 
men, ferocious bailiffs, and other horrors of needy life. No- 
thing of the kind. We are happy to be able to assure re- 
spectability, that, like Richardson with Sir Charles Granal- 
son, we can exclude pecuniary difficulties from our story. 
This announcement will, we trust, afford a relief to many 
excellent persons. Mrs. Latrobe had a very suflicing main 
tenance for herself and daughter; and when she gave her 
pleasant little parties, sherry was sherry and champagne 
was champagne. She was a very comfortable woman, 84 


hecause ‘ 


P cn ° . , ss LannAani 1] 
liked life and living; and though a dyspeptic tendency, 1 
ported from India, occ eacrenguenees A gave her a fit of de; 
during which she usually announced herself as about 


’ , } . @ eas 
sig il exis , and caused a phvsician \ 
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curing them to be summoned for her special conselation, 


sie speedily got over both the complaint and the doleful- 
ness, and celebrated her recovery by a dance and a supper. 
She was a very affectionate mother, and her counsel had 
done much to prevent Georgiana from stooping, and to 
form her very graceful manner of using her white neck 
and shoulders; but it is doubtful whether the motherly 
idea of duty had led her to much interference with the de- 
velopment of the young lady’s mind. But nobody had 
formed Eleanor Richards’ mind, when she was put on board 
the Wogloliah, thirty years before, that she might go out and 
claim the hand of her young lieutenant; and who is to 
blame her for not seeing the necessity of the process ? 

Of course she could see perfectly well that Herbert Dis- 
ney had taken a very strong liking,—the phrase is not one 
for a novel, and we are not writing a novel,—for her Geor- 
eiana. Doubtless, too, she “looked higher,”—what mamma 
does not look higher than any lover of her daughter ?—but 
then she saw nothing higher, and her character did not 
teach her to chasser Herbert on the chance of a better 
match offering itself. Had there been a choice of proposals, 
Mis. Latrobe could have taken a definite part; but the real 
actual flesh-and-blood Herbert, dancing, painting, flirting, 
and eating suppers before her, held his own against the 
visionary banker or doctor who did not appear in the lists. 
Shall it be added, too, that Georgy, though a very good 
girl to her mother, rather managed to have her own way; 
and had no idea of having her admirer discarded, except it 
should so please herself. And as up to the time at which we 
have begun to record her story, Herbert Disney had made 
no advances towards the final advance of all, beyond being 
always at Mrs. Latrobe’s house, getting her all sorts of 
admissions to public amusements, lending her all sorts of 
books, taking every opportunity, great and small, of writing 
notes to the mother and at the child, painting the portrait 
of the former once and the latter eleven times, looking vin- 
dictively at any other young gentleman who tried to talk 
to Georgiana, and dancing with her as often as she would 
allow, which was very often indeed,—the painter could not 
be said to have committed himself, and Mrs. Latrobe—ac- 
cording to Georgiana—had no right to interfere. She did 

‘¢; and thus matters were going on, when Mr. Disney 
thought that he would engage himself to Miss Latrobe. 





II. 


“You promised to come this morning and see my sketch. 
i walked about the room for three hours, expecting to hear 
u knock.” 
“A very good thing, too; for you grow exceedingly indo- 
“ Now, how can you know that, Georgiana?” 
“I do know it. I know all about you.” 
“Vm delighted that you take so much interest in me as 
to make my habits your study.” 
_ “Do not flatter yourself into any such belief; I cannot 
ucip hearing what people say.” 
* And who, tell me, has been talking to you about me?” 
“O, I forget. But we could not come to-day, even if I 
4 wished it, for mamma had a letter to write to India.” 
“One must not find fault with such an excuse, or—”’ 
“ You had better, and then you shall hear the true one.” 
‘Let me have that, please.” 
‘It was, that I had forgotten all about the engagement 
the promise. That is right; draw up the corners of 
mouth, and try to hide your indignation at the idea 
‘1a thing being possible. Yes, you forced that smile 
well. I think you would succeed on the stage, if you 
uquer your stiffness of manner, and manage to com- 
id a little feeling.” 


, 
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‘Like all your censures, Georgiana, so consistent 
ata a U Ccensures, xeorgiana, SO Conshi L Ail. 
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mcnt you were accusing me of feeling indigna- 


| 
hat you can 
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m perfectly consistent, sir. I dare say t 
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understand the selfish feelings admirably; but I meant the 
nobler ones.” 

“T possess the noblest, I think, Miss Latrobe, namely, 
that which teaches forgiveness of wrongs. I came here 
with a grievance, receive a severe reproof, and yet manifest 
the most gentlemanly self-control.” 

“A thing for which I have the most particular dislike. 
A real, earnest, towering rage I should admire ; especially 
if the next moment you were most abjectly penitent and 
submissive. ‘That self-control is mere hypocrisy—the vir- 
tue of a tradesman who smiles at your finding fault with 
every thing he shows you, because he knows that you will 
buy something at last.” 

“Tam very sorry that my good behaviour offends you. 
I must try to alter it. When will you come and see the 
sketch ?” 

“T hate sketches. Paint the picture, and paint your 
very best, and then I will come and tell you whether it is 
good.” 

“ And you refuse to assist me with your advice and sug- 
gestions ?” 

“You choose such foolish inane subjects. What did you 
say this one was to be—some classical nensense ?” 

“ Sophocles.”’ . 

‘“ And who was Sophocles, for gracious’ sake ?”’ 

‘He wrote plays. Antigone, which you saw at Covent 
Garden, was one of them.” 

“The stupidest thing I ever saw in all my life; and I 
never quite forgave you for taking us. I am certain that 
your picture will be just like it, and you had better change 
the subject.” 

“ Give me another, then.” 

“ Paint something exciting, that one can feel an interest 
in—that works upon one’s sympathies.” 

. “A house on fire, and a brave man rescuing children 
from the flames ?”’ 

“No, no; any body can paint that, and any body ean 
rescue children. Something daring and noble. Paint the 
Corsair throwing off his disguise and attacking Seyd.” 

“Who cares for melo-dramatic brigands, except school- 
girls ?” 

“T think you need not be rude. Iam not a school-girl, 
and I consider Conrad one of the finest characters ever de- 
scribed. You may not be able to do justice to such a glo- 
rious creation, but it is ridiculous to affect to despise it. 
Ah, there comes our superb smile again!” 

“We donot seem to have lighted on topics on which we 
agree, this afternoon. Perhaps we shall be more fortunate 
to-morrow night. You are going to Mrs. Parker’s, of course ?” 

“Q yes. Her cousin, Captain Llewellyn, who is in the 
Fusileers, is coming, she says. He is splendidly handsome, 
and the best dancer in the world. I hope he will not disap. 
point her. I have set my heart on dancing the polka with 
him; and Mrs. Parker says that he raves about brown hair.”’ 

“ Ah, mind it 7s the Fusileers! I remember that one of 
her stars was thought perfection while you imagined him in 
the Artillery ; but he turned out to be only in the Artillery 
Company, and then you all discovered that he was intvler- 
able.” 


“No such thing. I advise you to look at Captain Llewel- 
lyn, and take his splendid head as a model for the Corsair.” 

“T don’t suppose that I shall be there. I am going to the 
. . 99 
opera. 

“Just now we were sure to meet at Mrs. Parker’s. Do 


as you please, of course; but you ought not to do 
unpolite.” 

“You wish me to go, t 

“Not at all; only as she knew youn through us, it wou 
be good manners in you not to behave rudely. You accepted 
her invitation very willingly, for she told me so.” 

“You know quite well why I accepted 

“Tam sure I do not.” 

“Once more I am unfortunate in what I say. Itisa pity 
Will you giv 
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my best compliments to Mrs. Latrobe. Here is the book she 
wished to see.” 

“ Orystals and Moss. O, we have had it from the library, 
thank you. I sent for it last night.” 

“I mentioned that I had it, and would bring it.” 

“Did you. I forgot it. Yes; you said you had reviewed 
it, or something. But it does not seem the kind of book that 
you could appreciate. It is full of sweet poetry, which you 
judge by rules that have nothing to do with it. One must 
have a heart to comprehend poetry.” 

“And Ihave none. Take the speech as you like, and 
good bye.” 

“QO, good bye.” 

Now this was one of scores of dialogues in the same key 
which used to take place between Herbert Disney and Geor- 
giana Latrobe. Sometimes, after these little passages of 
arms, he would go away displeased, and stay away as long 
as he could. But more frequently he ransacked his memory, 
with success, for some little recollection of a softened tone, 
or an arch glance, or a menace with the finger, or some such 
leaven, that leavened the whole lump of his discontent, and 
he returned as if nothing of an unpacific character had taken 
place. Now and then, but not so often, Georgy would make 
the amende by some petulant note or message, of which he 
was too glad to accept the spirit and forget the words, and 
then all was well again. 

But whether they were lovers, readers must decide. Or, 
suspending decision, readers can wait our further revelations. 











THE UPS AND DOWNS OF CHRISTMAS. 
By DR. DORAN. 


We celebrate our Christmas so regularly, if not so joyously, 
that few perhaps are aware of the difficulties once in the 
way of establishing this glad festival, or of the various 
names under which it has been honoured. 

Towards the end of the first century, the Christians first 
found means and courage to make due observance of the 
anniversary of the nativity of their great Master. It would 
have been death to them to mourn when the empire was 
rejoicing, or to wear signs of gladness on a pagan unlucky 
day. ‘They chose, therefore, the period of the Saturnalia, 
when half the heathen population was mad with the excite- 
ment of enacting revelry or witnessing its enactment. 

The spies and eavesdroppers could make nothing of sus- 
pected Christians, who then sang rapturous songs in praise 
of their Lord and King. Dominus and Rex were among 
the many titles of Cesar;—and thus the early Christians 
outwitted the informers. 

According to some writers, the Church authorised the 
observance of the festival of the Nativity on the 25th of 
December as early as the middle of the second century. 
Others assert that it was not till the fourth century that 
the season for glad and grateful observance was thus au- 
thoritatively determined. Therewith, see what poor human 
nature is! Before the period was definitely settled, there 
was little dispute as to whether the settlement rested on 
correct or fallacious grounds. But as soon as authority 
registered the date, half the leaders in the Christian world 
went to loggerheads to prove that the decision was very 
ill founded. 

Acute Greek fathers and earnest African patriarchs main- 
tained that the 6th of January was the day of the Saviour’s 
birth. Others insisted that the slightest effort of thought 
would show that the 6th of April was the anniversary day. 
Clemens of Alexandria was always inclined to support this 
latter theory. But men as great as he, and long before his 
time, fought respectively for the 15th, 20th, and 25th of 
May. The great fact, cried others, could only have taken 
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applied to the defence of any assertion which he chose to 
uphold. 

It was not of the slightest consequence, said one of the 
early popes, at what season the great festival was observed, 
provided observance was not neglected and the instructions 
of the Divine Teacher were not despised or forgotten. This 
wise remark persuaded nobody; and even as late as 1722, 
the Jesuit College at Rome was shaken with the thundering 
debates which were held there on this very subject. The 
majority of the learned and fiery gentlemen,—for the argu. 
ment on either side was sustained with little of chivalrous 
courtesy,—betrayed an inclination to select the 20th of May 
as the correct anniversary. 

The anniversary was originally celebrated under various 
names. piphania, aud Theophania,—the “manifestation,” 
and the “divine manifestation,”"—Dies Luminarium, “the 
day of lights ;” and, to express that it was the festival of 
festivals, some early leaders in the Church called it “the 
capital ofall the festivals,”—-Metropolis reliquorum festorum 
omnium. 

As the season has been disputed, so occasionally has 
the signification of the name applied to it. The Germans 
designate Christmas by the term Wethnacht. Now the most 
orthodox of Teutonic barons caught at the sound, and inter. 
preted its meaning Wein-Nacht, a wine-night, or evening for 
acarouse. But they were told that it rather meant Weyhe- 
Nacht, or the hallowed night; a cirumstance which they 
ought not to have forgotten, if they repeated the primitive 
German Pater-noster, in which occur the old-fashioned words, 
Weyhe sey Nahmo theini. 

There is something saddening in the unpleasant truth 
that, as year succeeded to year, many foolish superstitions 
were hung on to our Christmas observances. There was 
long a belief that between Christmas Eve and Christmas 
morning all water in the house was turned to wine. That 
no one ever found the fact to be as it was stated, was held 
to be no proof against the alleged fact itself. The failure 
was assigned to every cause but the right one. Even St. 
Chrysostom very seriously maintained that all water drawn 
fresh on Christmas Eve remained incorruptible, for a period 
which the golden-mouthed philosopher wisely declined to 
state. It was on this night that beasts were supposed to 
discourse with human voices; whereas, even then, it was 
probably only humanity putting on the beast. I say even 
then, for as early as the reign of Nero, the austere com- 
plained, that in some Christian families the old and young 
united in the performance of such follies as to induce a con- 
sideration whether it were not preferable to suppress the 
festival rather than allow it to be abused. 

The profits of superstition seem to have been as great as 
its pleasures. The crafty sold to the silly, flowers that were 
said to have bloomed solely because the trees from which 
they were plucked had been sprinkled with holy water upon 
Christmas Eve. On the same night, spurs and chain-traces 
were manufactured, with such a mixture of holy ceremonies 
in the making of them up, that no steed, however weary, 
could resist the one, nor any chariot, however heavy and 
deep in the mire, hold back from the other. 

Then we owe to Christmas, perhaps, the old European 
fashion of masquerades. It was at this season that fifteen 
godless Germans with their maidens, more merry than wise, 
continued to dance in the churchyard rather than attend 
the holy service. The priest, Rupert, perplexed with their 
noise, prayed them to desist, and on their rude refusal, 
cursed them with a wish that they might do nothing else 
but dance for ever. It did not quite happen as he desired, 
although the Christmas revellers danced themselves—some 
up to their hips in the ground, the heavier partners up t0 
their necks. It took a whole bench of bishops to reduce 
them to tranquillity and get them out of the ground. This 
was effected with loss of life, but the souls were rescued. 





place at the end of September or the beginning of October. 
Origen thought so too; and Scaliger, in later days, advo- 
cated the same opinion with as much energy as he ever 


And in memory of the event,—of the terrible Rupert and 
his curse, and the dancing company who coranted it till 
they went through the dancing-floor, more than half a 1+ 
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thom deep,—our German ancestors in their youth were 
wont to run about in masks, and thereby helped, uncon- 
sciously, to swell the balls at Ranelagh and in Soho. 

If the festival of Christmas was not established without 
some difficulty, its reign was altogether long before it was 
even partially interrupted. In 1647 it was entirely abo- 
lished in England. ‘The people, however, could better af- 
ford to lose their king than their Christmas. But the Par- 
liament was determined to deprive them of both. Our stout 
ancestors resisted manfully ; and they cried out lustily for 
their Christmas Day on the 25th of December 1647. The 
Parliament had ordered all shops to be opened, and all 
rr to be closed. ‘We may have a sermon on any 
other day,” said the London apprentices, who did not always 
co to hear it, “why should we be deprived on this day?” “It 
is no longer lawful for the day to be kept,” was the reply. 

“Nay,” exclaimed the sharp- witted fellows, “ you keep it 
y ourselves by thus distinguishing it by desecration.” They 
declared they would go to church; numerous preachers pro- 
mised to be ready for them with prayer and lecture; and 
the porters of Cornhill swore they would dress up their con- 
duit with holly, if it were only to prove that in that ortho- 
dox and heavily-enduring body there was some respect yet 
left for Christianity and hard drinking,—for the raising of 
the holly was ever accompanied by the lifting of tankards. 

Accordingly some shops were shut and some churches 
open. But the constables laid hold of the churchwardens 
and the noisiest in the congregation, and took them before 
the august parliament, which of course sat on that day. 
Such preachers as Dr. Griffiths, Dr. Jones, and Mr. Hall, 
were dragged to the same tribunal. The anti-Christmas 
judges fined the lesser offenders, and sent the clerical gen- 
tlemen to be disposed of by that eminently competent body 
the “committee of the militia of London!” 

As for the porters, they would have their way. They 
dressed their conduit with ivy, rosemary, and bays. “ But,”’ 
says the Mercurius, ‘the mayor, his horse, and the city mar- 
shal, went all in their proper persons (pontificalibus and all) 
to set it on fire.’ The decorations, however, were too ele- 
vated for the arm of authority, even with a link at the end 
of it; and when the city-boys, now in a state of frantic 
ecstasy, beheld the failure, they set up their “ sixteen parish 
voices” to such a tune, that his lordship’s “nag began to re- 
treat upon the galliard of Sink-a-pace.” The horse was held 
to be more religious and reasonable than his rider, touching 
whom the Mercurius makes some very unsavoury remarks. 

Nor was the gallant Christmas spirit less lively in the 
country than in the capital. At Oxford there was a world 
of skull- breaking; and at Ipswich the festival was cele- 
brated by some loss of life. Canterbury especially distin- 
guished itself by its violent opposition to the municipal or- 
de to be mirthless. There was a combat there, which was 
most rudely maintained, and in which the mayor got pum- 
melled till he was as senseless as a pocket of hops. The 
mob mauled him terribly, broke all his windows, as well 
as his bones, and, as we are told, “ burnt the stoupes at the 
coming-in of his door.’”? So serious was the riot, so com- 
plete the popular victory, and so jubilant the exultation, 
that thousands of the never-conquered men of Kent and 
Kentish men met in Canterbury, and passed a solemn reso- 
lution that if they could not have their Christmas Day, they 
were determined to have the king on his throne again. 

. The press, such as it was, he ped the outcry. The powers 
that then were were ridiculed, as allowing liberty of con- 
science to all but conscientious men. And the Mercurius 
Pragmaticus, seeing that carols were forbidden, flung the 
following Christmas cracker at the nose of authority 
** jive, drink, and laugh, our worthies may, 
And kindly take their fills ; 


The subjects must their reckonings pay, 
The king must pass their bills. 

No princes now but they ; the crown 
Is vanisht with our quiet ; 

Nor will they let us love our own 
De-vo-ti-ons and dict. 








The plums these prophets’ sons defy, 
And spin- -broths are too hot ; 
Treason’s in a December pie, 
And death within the pot. 


Christmas, farewell ; thy Day (I fear) 
And merry days are done : 

So they may keep feasts all the ) year, 
Our Saviour shall have none.’ 


After the Restoration, Christmas remained undisturbed 
till the year 1752. They who had been looking abroad 
beyond the world had discovered that the fractional few 
minutes which are tailed on to the days and hours which 
make up the year had, by neglect, brought us into a wrong 
condition, and that to set us right, it would be necessary to 
give credit for eleven days which nobody was conscious of 
having enjoyed. Accordingly, the day after the 2d of Sep- 
tember 1752, was called the 14th, to the great indignation 
of thousands, who reckoned that they had thus been cut off 
from nearly a fortnight of life which honestly belonged to 
them. These persons sturdily refused to acknowledge the 
Christmas Eve and Day of the new calendar. They averred 
that the true festival was that which now began on the 
5th of January next year. They would go to church, they 
said, on no other day; nor eat mince-pies, nor drink punch, 
but in reference to this one day. The clergy had a hard 
time of it with these recusants; and I will furnish one sin- 
gular example to show how this recusancy was encoun- 
tered. I am indebted for it to a collection of pamphlet- 
sermons preserved by George III., none of which, however, 
have any thing curious or particularly meritorious about 
them, save this one, which was preached on Friday, 
January 5, 1753, which was entitled in the almanacs “Old 
Christmas Day.” Mr. Francis Blackburne, ‘one of the can- 
did disquisitors,” opened his church on that day, which was 
crowded by a congregation anxious to see the day cele- 
brated as that of the anniversary of the Nativity. The 
service for Christmas Day, however, was not used. ‘TI will 
answer your expectations so far,” said the preacher, in his 
sermon, “ as to give you a sermonon the day; andthe rather 
because I perceive you are disappointed of something else 
that you expected.” The purport of the discourse is to show 
that the change of style was desirable, and that it having 
been effected by act of parliament, with the sanction of the 
king, there was nothing for it but acquiescence. ‘ For,” 
says the simple-minded preacher, “ had I, to oblige you, dis- 
obeyed this act of parliament, it is very probable I might 
have lost my benefice, which, you know, is all the subsist- 
ence I have in the world ; and I should have been rightly 
served; for who am I that I should fly in the face of his 
majesty and the parliament? These things are left to be 
ordered by the higher powers; and in any such case as that, 
I hope not to think myself wiser than the king, the whole 
nobility, and principal gentry of Great Britain”! !! 

The simplicity of the preacher was not greater, how- 
ever, than that of the perplexed peasants of Buckingham- 
shire, who pitched upon a pretty method to settle the ques- 
tion of Christmas, left so meekly by Mr. Blackburne to the 
king, nobility, and most of the gentry. They bethought 
themselves of a blackthorn near one of their villages; and 
this thorn was for the nonce declared to be the growth of 
a slip from the Christmas-flowering thorn at Glastonbury. 
If the Buckinghamshire thorn, so argued the peasants, will 
only blossom in the night of the 24th December, we will go 
to church next day, and allow that the Christmas by act 
of parliament is the true Christmas; but no blossom no 
feast, and there shall be no revel till the eve of old Christ- 
mas Day. They watched the thorn, and drank to its bud- 
ding; but as it produced no promise of a flower by the 
morning, they turned to go homewards as best they might, 
perfectly satisfied with the success of the experiment. Some 
were interrupted in their way by their respective “ vicars,” 
who took them by the arm, and would fain have persuaded 
them to go to church. They argued the question by field, 
stile, and church-gate ; but not a Bucks peasant would con- 
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| heart-burnings have existed, they are forgotten now; the | 
\| kiss of peace, of forgiveness, of true affection, is passed | 
| around ere oue drop of the old old wine is pledged. 
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sent to enter a pew till the parson had promised to preach a 
sermon to, and smoke a pipe with, them on the only Christ- 
mas Day they chose to acknowledge. 

This old prejudice has been conquered, and the “ new 
style” has maintained its ground. It has even done more, 
for its authors have so provided that a confusion in the 
time of this or any other festival is not likely to occur 
again. 











CHRISTMAS. 


Cimistuas !—What a magic in the name of our great Christ- 
mas festival! With what home-gatherings and home-affec- 
tions is it associated! and with how many sacred memories ! 
It is a time for the deepest thankfulness, the holiest hap- 
piness. 

‘The very evergreens are sacred now: the box, the myr- 
tle, the lauristinus, the coral-berried holly, the silvery mis- 
tletoe,—how beautiful they are! and as we wreathe these 

bright emblems of hope, we will entwine among them some 
of the choice exotics frém the soul’s inner garden. 

One, the chief, the most beautiful of all, blooms with pe- 
culiar vigour at this season; by some it is called love, by 
others charity. This little flower, when carefully cultiva- 
ted, sheds an inexpressible radiance over our dear English 
homes; but it needs to be watered constantly by the dew 
of heaven, and to be weeded from certain rank coarse weeds 
called pride and selfishness, which would very quickly over- 
grow and kill it. There are many, very many, other lovely 
flowers; but they are chiefly varieties, or offshoots grow- 
ing from the root of charity. They are called faith, hope, 
truth, and humility. And now a vision floats across my 
mind—a vision of the past, but which may never be for- 
gotten. 

At the head ofa goodly table is seated an ancient English 
gentlewoman of the olden time; her hair is silvered with 
age; but she has so carefully cultivated the soul’s exotics, 
that as they bloom within her gentle bosom, they shed a per- 
fect halo about her venerable features. Her dress is rich and 
simple, and of an ancient form; and her kind eye lights up 
with an unusual lustre as it glances from one to another 
of the loved forms gathered around her,—her stout hale sons, 
her fair matronly daughters; and at another board, the pro- 
mising young men and maidens, the rosy laughing little 
ones, her grandchildren. It is a sweet home-picture. That 
ancient lady thinks so; and as the snowy cloth is removed, 
and the old old wine is placed before her by her faithful 
honoured servitors, she rises up to speak: all know 
have ever known it. Let us listen to her 


tim 
her custom, 
words : 
“My children,”-—and her voice quivers, for they are all 
her children, in a very holy sense of the word, teo,—*“do 
you remember the old fable of the bundle of sticks; and 


THE CANARY—OUR HOUSEHOLD BIRD. 





So completely has the Canary established himself among us 
as a household bird, that we now naturally consider no Hour 
to be complete where he is not. 

This great popularity is owing to a variety of circum. 
stances. The canary is naturally fond of man’s society, 
and speedily becomes on terms of intimacy with any one 
who will extend to him the right hand of fellowship. There 
is no exclusiveness about him—no mauvaise honte. He will 
sing any where and every where, is seldom sulky or jll- 
tempered, and can at all times be won by the presentation 
of a hempseed or a morsel of ripe chickweed. If properly 
tended, he is seldom, if ever, sickly; and he is of all birds 
the least troublesome. I have had canaries in rude health 
for more than fourteen years; and I can make mention of 
one who was, for his age, hearty in his twentieth year. That 
year was his last. He died singing his parting strain in 
the ear of his dear mistress. I hardly need say, that for 
birds to be thus long-lived, they must be well treated—their 
existence rendered “ happy.” 

It would be affectation were I to consider a little friendly 
advice on the management of the canary out of place in these 
pages. So many hundreds—I might say thousands—of the 
race die from neglect and ignorance every year, that it be. 
comes a pleasing duty to plead their cause. Dumb animals 
stand in need of an advocate; for they cannot make known 
their own grievances. A few hints, therefore, may render 
them good service. 

The first thing to be considered is, the case of those who 
at present are unprovided with a canary. We have now 
arrived at the precise season when large assignments of 
these golden little songsters are sent up from Norfolk and 
Yorkshire to rejoice the hearts of us dwellers. in cities. 
Christmas and the new year usher them in by twenties of 
thousands. A pretty sight it is, to watch their sprightly 
movements; and as good as a play to listen to their joyous 
and irrepressible notes of ecstasy. Their looks of inquiry, 
how ridiculously comic! Their imagined importance, how 
overwhelmingly absurd! One would really think that they 
intuitively knew all about the jollities of the season, and 
were determined to join in. Why not? 

It might perhaps appear invidious to mention any dealer 
by name; I will therefore only give general directions for 
the selection of a good bird, leaving it to the reader’s own 
discretion where to procure it. All healthy birds at this 
season are sprightly and vigorous, and so full of song that 
there is no fear of any mistake as to the sexes. The male 
birds, when singing, are in a constant state of motion, danc- 
ing along their perches. The females simply “jabber,” and 
show no particular signs of liveliness. If you want a good 
songster, you will sometimes have to dispense with beauty. 
The brightest colours are frequently the most delicate. 
Never choose a bird whose feathers are rough, or eyes dim. 
If the bird be trim and joyous, he may be “yegarded d as in 
good health. Be specially careful where and with whom 
you deal; and always see ‘that you have the bird you select. 

sorrow the cage, leave a deposit, and never let the dealer 
touch the bird you have purchased. 

While making your selection, take plenty of time for 
decision. Exercise your taste, and you may become pos- 
sessed of a really “musical” bird. There is, of course, & 





how, one by one, they could so easily be broken; but when 
ly linke d together in a goodly bundle, they could not 
be injured ? My children, are you closely linked together 
bound with the strong fetters of love ? or have you allowed 
pride or envyings or discord to creep into your hearts to 
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disunite you? Now, at this holy Christmas gathering, 
pray you, answer me.” 
A low sob is the answer. Her presence breathes the 


very spirit of love and peace and gentleness; and if any 


great difference in the powers of the various perfo rit 
Some are shrill and noisy ; others sing piano, and rejoice iD 


| duleet notes of harmony. 


Your bird selected, and placed in a nice handsome cage 
(I shall have something to say shortly about showy cages); 
enrol him immediately as one of the family, and ever alte? 


consider him as such. He will then be “ yours for ever. 


protecting him from heat, cold, and draught. If you hay 
| more birds than one, suspend them above each other. Thc) 
| may hear, but should not be permitted to see each oth 

| Maintain the strictest cleanliness in their cages, and alwa} 


Hang your bird low and in a cheerful situation, always 
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supply them with the best of seed—canary, flax, and rape, 
mixed; the first in excess. Give them clean water twice 
daily, and let their perches be cleansed at least once a 
week. Provide them, too, with plenty of coarse red gravel, 
changed every other day, and let some well-bruised old mor- 
tar be mixed with it. 

Now for “luxuries.” These consist of hard-boiled yolk of 
fresh egg, a morsel of sweet cake or mealy potato, and crumb 
of bread moistened in the mouth with brown sugar. Let 
them see you preparing this, and then watch their move- 
ments. Add an occasional hempseed. Lettuce, shepherds’ 
purse, groundsel, plantain, chickweed, and water-cress,— 
these are the salads in which they delight. 

Always present some one, or all of the above, lovingly 
with the finger and thumb, At the same time make a gra- 
cious bow by way of courtesy. The effect of that bow is 
magical. It possesses a rare charm, as is fully verified in 
my own pets. Try it; and mark the droll result. 

So much preliminary about the selection and general 
management of the Canary. As the new year opens and 
the season advances, many interesting questions will arise 
about pairing, breeding, rearing, &c. These shall be duly 
considered and discussed. W. Kipp. 








CRYSTAL PALACES FOR HOME, 
[First Paper.] 


Ir would be mere commonplace to say that the Crystal Pa- 
lace is world-renowned ; every body knows it is a fait ac- 
compli. You might hear it described minutely at Chicago, 
or find a picture of it in a Hottentot kraal. Its value, how- 
ever, is not as a show-place, but as am educational institu- 
tion, where, through the medium of the purest pleasure, 
knowledge of a noble sort is to be acquired. , 
gardening it is already an authority ; the planting of flower- 
beds, the arrangement of terraces, the grouping of trees and 
shrubs, and the disposition of gravel, turf, and colour, are in 
such perfection, that every detail of its noble grounds may 
be accepted as a model of the orthodox in ornamental gar- 
dening. Now one ofthe most important horticultural les- 
sons taught at Sydenham is the perfection to which plants 
may be brought under glass. Look at those courts which 
are adorned with huge and hearty specimens of floriculture; 
the plants thrive at a distance from the glass, which aston- 
ishes gardeners, who from their childhood to the snowing 
of their hair have been daily bawling to their subordinates, 
“ Keep the plants near the glass.” 

Every body grows flowers in some way or other; and it 
is rather a prosy home that cannot boast of a few fuchsias 
and geraniums, and other pretty things in pots, that all the 
winter long preserve the freshness of vegetable life, and 
give cheerfulness to the window of the boudoir or sitting- 
room. But indoor gardening ought now to make a great 
stride ; crystal palaces on a domestic scale ought to be 
fashionable, and in a certain measure they are so, though 
not to half the extent they should be. How shall we go to 
work to increase the pleasures of the ee circle by ex- 
tending the sphere of indoor horticulture? Plainly, by a 
judicious use of glass, which does caleee for every thine 
and every body,—gives sight to the purblind, displays the 
anatomy of things ordinarily invisible, and preserves the 
freshness and vigour of the most fragile mountain-herb in 
the midst of smoke and dust and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
To be practical, the Wardian case is a crystal palace, a sum- 
mer and winter garden, suited to the luxurious ideas of the 
. althy or the narrow means of the poorest; but that same 

‘ardian case 


described and theorised upon by its inventor and its ad- 
mirers, is behind the gui as much as if it had been totally 
rgotien from the day when Mr. Ward first announced his 
ingenious scheme 


himself, and his son. Mr. StephenW ard, both lay 


ctrine that a Wardian case is a closed receptacle 
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In matters of 








for plants, requiring no change of air, no renewal of water, 
and that for all practical purposes it may as well be air-tight 
as in any way permeable to air and moisture. Now, set up 
a Wardian case, and make it as close as you can; you need 
not hermetically seal it, for with such a degree of exclusion 
of the outer air as you can secure by ordinary carpentering 
and plumbing, you will find that @ close case ig an open failure. 
That the case is close on Mr. Ward's theory we need only 
refer to his original work; and that he still holds to that 
doctrine may be further proved by the pamphlet recently 
published by Mr. Van Voorst, in which Mr. 8. H. Ward, the 
inventor’s son, re-states the uses and history of the inven- 
tion. This is an important point, because thousands of 
tasteful and persevering folks seek to vary the monotony of 
domestic life in towns by the culture of such plants as will 
not bear to be exposed to the destructive influences of an 
atmosphere charged with obnoxious gases. In fact, though 
the Wardian case zs a beautiful and ingenious contrivance, 
the principle of its: construction has ever been incorrectly 
stated ; and hence there is error at the root of the matter, 
and that error has so eramped the idea of the invention, 
that it has made no progress, and never will make progress 
until the error is expunged. 

As to the ventilatiom of the cases, they have been and 
are made on Mr. Ward’s principle ; and the cultivators, re- 
lying on Mr. Ward’s exposition of vegetable growth in the 
confined air whieh a elose case insures, feel bound to leave 
the collection to live or die as it pleases, escape of moisture 
or admission of fresh air being thought fatal to success. 
But is success attained on this plan? Certainly not. Ferns 
and Lycopods are planted, and left to settle the question for 
themselves as to the absorption and evolution of carbon. If 
the case is very cleverly planted and adjusted as to soil, 
moisture, and light, it may do very well; and if it does well, 
it will be found on examination that it is not a close case 
at all; it either admits a current of air, however slight, un- 
der the loose rim, through a porous pan, or the chinks that 
may exist in the- workmanship, or is made so as to open 
somewhere, and by this means get such occasional attention 
within as suflices to allow the escape of moisture and the 
admission of a new atmosphere. Put the matter to experi- 
ment. Take a couple of cases, one formed to seal down 
closely on a marble slab (a form frequently sold by the 
florists in the City), and another admitting something like a 
current of air. Plant both alike, say with Lastreas, give the 
same soil and the same amount of moisture, and in three 
months compare them. In the closed case the plants will 
be thin, drawn, spindling , and miserable. In the partially 
open one they will be hearty, and will exhibit their natural 
characteristics of growth and habit, provided, of course, tlie 
exposure to light has been sufficient. That the plants live and 
have a sickly and consumptive tone is no proof that the 
close case is a triumph; for in ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of Wardian cases the vegetation is of such a om ucter 
as excites the pity of a nurseryman or botanist, or indeed of 
any one who knows what they are and how they ought to 
look when grown under glass. To be sure, life and green- 
ness in the midst of City dust and darkness are very accept- 
able; but if the theory of the Wardian case had not been 
misunderstood from the beginning, we should see in the 
drawing-rooms or humble parlours of town-folks as fine ex- 
amples of cryptogamous vegetation, ay, and of tlowering 
plants too, as at the Crystal Palace, or the nurseries of the 
growers who devote themselves tu such things. 

The first suggestion we have to make, then, is that 
Wardian cases should always be made so as to allow the 


| escape of exhalations from withm, and the admission of air 
e . . j 
, as we see it, as we know it, as we hear it 


from without; and on such a plan they differ entirely from 
the plan proposed by the inventor, to whom nevertheless 
we are indebted for the beautiful contrivance of a crystal 
palace for the house. Let Mr. Ward feel assured that we 
appre ciate his invention as highly as the rest of the world, 
though we endeavour to improve it in accordance with the 


hadi 
a ofthe times. As long as the theory of an air-tight 
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case is accepted as orthodox, 
so long will the invention be => 2 
cramped in its applications, SSS 
as it has been from the first SSS 
day of its introduction to SST SSS 
public notice. SSS 
There are two distinct SSS 
kinds of Wardian cases: the —— 
one is built, and its form and == == { 
proportions are determined a 





——— 


new uses, and achieves more 
certain successes. The Wal. 
tonian case—shortly to be de- 
scribed—grows out of it, and 
gives us the advantage ofa 
hothouse or forcing-room on 
a small scale. The Beaton 
cutting-box—also to be des- 
cribed—comes into the field 
for the preparation of all 
































by the maker or the pur- = == = : — sorts of things at the fire- 
chaser, as the case may be; _—————— P——$—<$_——- 4 == side; so that the amateur 
tlhe other is a blown bell or ——- ¥Y é === ~— who _has but one room, or 
dome fitting into a dish, and a : =e er the invalid whose best phy- 
is known at the glass-ware- P ===: sic is the recreation of rais- 
houses by the common name j === ing choice plants, and who 
of “fern-shade.” The first is = 5 dare not step outside to his 
the most expensive, but it AS) RON se cold pits or his greenhouse ; 
is the only form which ad-_ - 1 WY Ss. yD ‘ or, indeed, any body who 
° ye ° . Wr 4 N -St> : . 
mits of extensive applica- ¢% a {| wean loves gardening in extenso, 
> ° . sa . »é > - 2<@ 8 wae, + ‘Alu 
tion; the other is a che ap vas 1723) 2, and is not content merely to 
substitute, and as such is of ~~ oy 4 buy plants but must pro- 
great value to the humble ait 4) : ‘aee duce them, may enter into 
ror rey a - my |! | ~ ‘“ } bf 29 

lover of floral beauty : it is +s an Hit oe | S) the manufacturing depart- 
also graceful and symmetri- i ih ot ed “> ment indoors without need- 
cal in outline, a beautiful — iva NG 4 ing the accepted machinery 
object in itself, and in this —| we | ae : of a regular garden, or being 
respect is to be preferred be- ern a Paulie git my F under a goose of even 
fore nine-tenths of the ugly | PTO — er al f once soiling slippers, or in- 
abominations that are manu- — saa: tiyisiaie at fill - haling a catarrh. 


factured and sold by the 7 
dealers. But the chief dif. ~~ — 
ference between them is, that 
the built receptacle can be so 
made as to afford facilities 
for ventilation, which we 
have already insisted on as essential to perfect success; and 
for this purpose a binding of perforated zinc, a door formed of 
a square of glass on hinges, or a row of holes pierced in some 
portion of the upper part of the framework may be contrived, 
and then the culture of plants may be attempted without 
fear of failure. To secure a similar ventilation of a common 
fern-shade, the bell-glass should be occasionally tilted on 
one side, and lifted off twice a-week, the moisture wiped off 
with a cloth, and the glass well dried and polished, and re- 
placed. If this is done at a time when there is no dust 
flying, a beneficial change of air will take place, and the 
plants will acquire a higher tone of beauty consequent on 
a better state of health. 

Now let us see how the recognition of this principle af- 
fects the practical management of domestic crystal palaces. 
On the orthodox plan, plants are frequently associated toge- 
ther that require different states of humidity in the soil and 
atmosphere around them; and the closeness of the vessel 
insures what ?—transparency? No, opacity! The glass 
gets coated with condensed moisture that occasionally runs 
down in streams; this drenches the foliage with excess of 
moisture, many delicate things “damp off” and decay at the 
junction of the stem with the soil, and the appearance of 
the collection is that of plants in a “cold sweat ;” the ap- 
pearance of the glass is that of oiled paper; and frequent 
losses are inevitable, except, of course, in the hands of 
adepts, who set the close theory at defiance, and for whom 
this paper is not written. But admit that occasional change 
of air is necessary, and in the hands of the most inexperi- 
enced amateur the idea of the Wardian case admits of end- 
less extension, artistic beauty may go hand in hand with 
horticultural skill, and the fern-case may be made a flower- 
garden; for in its new form it becomes a greenhouse ona 
small scale. ‘To carry out this extension of the idea, it is 
only necessary to abandon the stereotyped form of the case, 
and give room for the exercise of artistic ingenuity. 

From this point the whole scheme of a domestic crystal 
palace widens before us. The Wardian case proper acquires 
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: Besides these things, we 
shall come to the practical 
management of fern-shades 
and of window conservato- 
ries, for these are all modifi- 
cations of the same idea; and 
we snall show how any amateur may himself construct a 
perfect and beautiful window-scheme of horticulture that 
shall give delight every time the eye wanders towards the 
window, and furnish no end of pleasant recreation and use- 
ful knowledge. Suirtey Hisperp. 


LUMMER-HOUSE, 








DESIGN FOR A SUMMER-HOUSE. 


Tus may be constructed in either zinc, wood, or iron. 
Zine is easily perforated, and more durable than wood; 
both are much cheaper than iron, which is otherwise the 
best. The door and panels should be thin, to avoid heavi- 
ness. The style is Byzantine. 
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THE BEGGAR-BOY AND THE CHRIST-CHILD. BY ELIZA FOX. 


dx Christmas Eve an orphan beggar-boy wanders, shiver- 
ing and starving, through the strects of a town where the 
habitants are enjoying all the festivities of the season. 
on the steps of a mansion whence issue loud 

nds ¢. merfiment and gleams of light from the Christ- 
tree of the children within. While lamenting his for- 
lition, the Christ-child (bringer, according to Ger- 
rend, of Christmas gifts and blessings to children 

's to him, and says: 


ks do 


‘The holy Christ am I, 
Once, too, a child like thee: 

If all forget and pass thee by 
Thou’rt not forgot by me.” 


’ 


The beggar-boy expresses his confiding readiness to go with 
the beautiful apparition ; and next morning, when the doors 
of the mansion where there had been 


such a night of merry- 
making are opened, a corpse is found lying on the steps, c ld 


1d stiff, but with a heavenly smile upon its countenance. 
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THE WIFE'S PORTRAIT. 
A CHRISTMAS-EVE STORY.* 


Br WESTLAND MARSTON 
Ix Foctr Caarrers.—Cuap. I. 


Ir, good reader, you would know the scene of our story, 
walk with us along one of the highways that lead through 
our western suburbs. And Ict us walk smartly, for it is 
within a week of Christmas. There is a black frost this 
mi norning, and a piercing wind. The roads are hard as iron, 

nud rimg like that metal to the step of horse and man. Let 
us turn into that new yet obscure street that runs so ab- 
ruptly from the stately main road. What a miscellaneous 
look is there about the houses and the traffic carried on! 
Low-browed brick tenements, the relics of a former village, 
are scattered amonfst the mean plastered dwellings which 
mark the latest encroachments of the metropolis. A quaint 
old inn, with elm-shaded benches and a trough for cattle, 
lingers, perhaps like a rural memory. Primitive customs 
survive too, here and there. The grocer, for instance, is pos- 
sibly also a stationer or a toy-merchant. But if the various 
trades carried on by the same individual remind you of the 
counties , no less do the divers inhabitants of the same dwel- 
ling suggest to you the capital. Thus, as the brass-plates 
on the doorstead of No. 4 announce, if you apply yourself to 
the parlour-bell, you evoke the sexton; if you make your 
appeal to the first floor, the jaunty dancing-master welcomes 
you at the head of the stairs. The Parisian showrooms 
of the Misses Diggins, at No. 7, are over the hair-dresser’s 
shop. At No. 25, opposite, that veteran, Captain Neal, 


k eps state in the drawing-room. His portrait, in a uni- 


form of the ee blue and the most dazzling buttons, glo- 
vif s the window of an artist below, whose forte is evi- 
tently colour. 

In an upper apartment, situated ™ the street we have 
described, two women sat ys a fire, which, the keenness of 
the morning considered, was c bevte Ta ascanty one. The 
room, although of no great size, was insuftic iently furnished. 
The curtains were faded, the carpets threadbare. Neatness 
and cleanliness had, however, done much to redeem the ge- 
neral aspect of discomfort. A few evergreens in a vase gave 
hints of nature and a bright world wit hout. A French clock 
of some value, and of tasteful design, stood up resignedly 
amidst the shells and cracked candlesticks of glass that 
adorned the mantelpiece. Nor were there wanting other 
‘clies of laxury that contrasted strangely with the worn 

| common articles around them. 

There was but small resemblance between the two we- 
micn Who occupied the furnished lodging. The hair of the 
( id lor was more than tinged with gray; but a youth of spirit, 

ich time had net impaired, shone in het kindly face. 
' 1 of content was that face, while bent over the knittime- 
needles she so nitmbhy plied. After a time she raised her 
head, and the look was an anxious one which she turned on 
her companion. 

Companion is perhaps scarcely a fit word for the tall lan- 

il but gracefal figure that sat silent opposite. ‘Clara Lind- 


say, indeed, gazing vacantly on the dull fire, her head prop- 
ped by one hand, the other laid listlessly on the halfhemmed 
pinafore of brown holland on her knee, presented no type of 
social cheerfulness. Her dress of brown merino was worn 


Indian shawl that had once been costly. At last she said 
“Tt would have been kind, dear aunt, to have let me dream. 
Waking life has few charms for me.’ | 

There was sadness, even bitterness in the tone, but a 
certain music nevertheless. The voice would have » reminde d 
you of a fine instrument out of tune. 

“Ask for coals, Robert,” continued the speaker, address. 
ing a curly-headed bloused lad of twelve, who affected 
be absorbed in his ciphering at the table. But as he rose 
to obey, the mother revoked her order. “ Stay, we'll wait 
another half-hour,” she said. “Coals are two guineas a ton: 
and we've no right to luxuries.” 

“My dear Clara, what can you mean?” ejaculated Miss 
Lindsay. “Do go, Robert.” 

The boy left the room, and she resumed gaily, “ Cheer 
up, love, all will be well yet. My dear nephew’s earn. 
ings—” 

“For five pupils,” interrupted Clara, “ twice a-weck, » 
three shillings a lesson, amount to thirty shillings; just se- 
ven above the rent. That’s now a month in arrear, and the 
landlord threatens.” 

“It’s very hard for her,” said Miss Lindsay to herself, 
And indeed it was so. Clara had been reared in comfort, 
Her father, a major, had selfishly invested his money in a 
tolerable annuity, and, trusting that his daughter’ s husband 
would prosper, had made little or no provision for her. After 
the major’s death, affairs went more and more hardly with 
David Lindsay ; his own scanty earnings as a daily tutor 
and the sum paid by Miss Lindsay for her board—a small 
help, but the utmost her means would permit—were now 
his sole resources. 

There was again silence, and again Aunt Lindsay broke 
it. “Who knows, Clara?” she cried; “I’ve heard so often 
of great geniuses living for years in obscurity, and after all 
gaining wealth and honour. Who knows but that our poor 
David's talents may be found out at last ?” 

“T’ve lost hope,” replied Clara. “Ever since he threw 
up his professorship in Glasgow, and came to London for 
fame, life has been one long straggle.” 

“After all he has written he'll surely get some pu)- 
lisher—” 

“To buy. his epic of ‘Ulysses,’ or his ‘Systems of Moral 
Philosophy ?’”’ inquired Clara tartly. 

3ut there’s his tragedy of ‘ Leonidas,’” persisted good 
cheerful Aunt Lindsay; “you know he counts so upon that.” 

This fact, so pregnant with hope to Aunt Lindsay, 
failed to console her niece. She only smiled incredulously, 
and said: “Tragedy’s stale at the theatre. David might 
provide for his family, would he write what’s useful an! 
pk but that would be at the expense of his taste.” 

“Clara, you speak bitterly.” 

“Possibly, a woman who sees want threaten her children 
cannot always be amiable.” 

Then Aunt Lindsay silently put oat her hand; and afi: 
a pause Clara rose, took the hand, and placed herself on a 
stool at Miss Lindsay’s feet. 

“Come, let me talk to you,” said the latter. 
Clara, must this strife between husband and wile never 
cease? At least David is industrious; he’s now wiih 1s 
pupils ; and when at home the pen’s never out of his ha 
May be he hasn’t the gift to be popular: you know, ! 


9 


c JTaar 
“My dear 





st threadbare ; yet something in the fashion of the gar- 


: ; pe < ae 
ment 1tSell something in the small perfect ear, in the slen- 
der pliant neck, in the arched well-shaped foot of the wearer, 

tld have made you at once distinguish between herself 

’ ** . - 
I ? } it ae 
Boss " a - . , _ 
rhe spinster with the silver hair and kind eyes at last 

, ’ °% "? “7 1 4.079 
broke silence. “ Why, Clara, where are your thoughts ? 
‘ ked. “You've been dreaming this half-hour. 


Phe younger lady roused herself as by an effort. She 
shivered, and drew round her worn dress an old-fashioned 

* The right of translating or dramatising this and other Papers in 
the National MAGAZINE is reserved by the Authors. 


writes for posterity.” 

‘Yes,” the mother urged; “but Robert’s coat’s thy 
bare, and Janet wants a shawl. Perhaps I feel these thins 
too much. J] had the misfortune to be born a lady.” | 

“ You were not on that account the less fit to be Dav’ 
wife,” said Miss Lindsay sharply. She was hurt | 
nephew; perhaps, too, she had a Scottish womans t 
ness on matters of family. | 

Clara’s look and voice suddenly softened. A gentier 
more earnest light shone in her clear eyes as she ti 
— round: Aunt Lindsay’s neck, exclaiming, “ Forgive 
I meant no reproaches. I could not reproach you f’ 


————————— 
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“Nor should you David,” pleaded Miss Lindsay. “+ 
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vy, love, what you have to bear; but a wife should bear “Very well, Clara.” 
4 husband who loves her “But how ill you look, David,” said Aunt Lindsay ; 
‘Ay, if he loved me!” the wife exclaimed impulsively. | “quite fagged out!” 
Pat no, aunt, no—that dream’s over! Years since he “Tt’s nothing,” replied David; but he felt with a sort of 
-over me the spell of his fancy, and made me an idol. | dull pain that the weariness observed by Aunt Lindsay was 
1] irried, found me a mere woman with a woman's faults, | quite unnoticed by his wife. Poor Clara! she had risen at 
vas disenchauted. And now, when I am forced toremind | Miss Lindsay’s words, with an anxious look; but David's 
him of household cares, of bills that must be paid, he hints | face was turned from her. He unlocked his drawer, took 
that I drag him down, that I lower—lower his mind and—” | out some manuscripts, and began to read. 
She could get no farther. She pressed her hand to her “Tt’s his tragedy,” said Clara to herself; “I must not 
eves, but the tears would start. disturb him.” 
‘My C lara, you mistake.” Mr. Lindsay was soon lost in his occupation. The printer 
“ Not so,’ ’ replied Clara more calmly, but with utter de- | who had to solve those erased and interlined pages should 
jection. “ There's the sting. Obscurity, want, toil—even | have been an Gidipus in his way. David, however, was 
fears for my children—I could endure ; but to be looked upon | bent upon making his enigma a masterpiece. His pen blotted, 


asa sordid drawback—I that so loved him !—that makes 
me indignant, bitter. I almost become what he believes me 
ruse he Lelieves x,” 


1? 


Aunt Lindsay 


was about to urge a word for David, when 


aid entered with coals. 


‘The 
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a 
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on 
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> good lady herself threw them upon the fire, and 
it into a blaze. “TI often think,” she said, “that 
the poker; we shouldn’t know how much 
1d warmth there was in us unless we were some- 


like 
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‘ well stirred.” 
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rt’s been a-trundling his 
in. 


idden you to play in the street 


mabe was the answer. 
only for a moment. Ann 
She told, while dusting the grate, how 
paid—almost rude ; how the 
i he wouldn’t eall ag “Very 

inn, that will do,” said her mistress, quietly check- 
voluble though good-natured handmaid. But Ann 
d to the charge with, “And please, ma’am, Master 
hoop in the road, so I called 
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always comfort with you,” 


7 c 
looked more cheerful, but 


ils ‘es deliver. 


and sais ain. 


led, 


ss 


as Ann retired. 
demanded Clara. 
! 


e culprit ente 
vour lesson, sir ‘ 


red 


ss 


“Why did you 
‘ How often have 
Silenee!” she added 
vas about to speak. But as his face 
suddenly softened and took his hands, 

. She has much to bear.” 


ly, as the boy 
vercast, she 


oh 


“ Don’t try mothe 


O, aunty,” exclaimed Nobert, speedily reassured, “ here 

pa and Janet coming; I saw them meet as she came 
ofthe draper’s. He had scarcely spoken when a pro- 
‘d and somewhat tremulous knoc k was heard at the 


+_7] 
‘-GQO0o0r. 


he foot 
bre, 


Clara sprang up from 


resumed her plac 


Ff 
vy 


stool on which 
e by the and seemed at once 


hed in her work. 


(“J a a en ——s = P 

ics, that’s David,” cried Aunt Lindsay, “I should know 
‘k any where.” 

tte who now entered was of a spare person, and above 


n effort of will to coutrol it, made him appear older 
he really was. When he drew himself erect, and you 
the wandering light of his clear brown eye, a man 
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ve outline of the chin. 
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inscribed, 
he muttered, “wants fire.’ 
your opinion upon the lines, 


and blotted again. 


“This speech of Leonidas,” 
If present, you might have had 
for the writer unconsciously 







declaimed them: 


‘¢ Ye brave three hundred, though your foes count millious, 
o? 


lieckon by souls, not forms, and we outweigh them ! 


“*Outweig! .’ is tame, very tame,” murmured David. 
Then it occurred to him that the fault might be in his de- 


livery. “ Ye brave three hundred,” he recommenced, 
this time uttered the words in a highe 
ity. The result was. stil 


r key, and with clas- 
Yet 


& hii 


Lil 
again he tried them, in a colloquial familiar tone, 
viting the Spartans to discuss the matter over tea and toast. 
But the remained, and the bewildered dra- 
matist stopped perplexed at last, and invoked some reluc 
tant muse in the ceiling with his upturned pen. 

Little Janet, divested of bounet and 
proached the table slyly, and rapped with her knackk 
“ Any one at home ?” she asked. 

“Janet, Janet!” called her mother in a tone of warning 


sical dign st disappointing. 
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But the undaunted maiden rapped again, and demanded 
whether the house was empty. 
David looked round impatiently. “ What is it, Janet? 


' Post-woman.” 

“Hush, love, hush! ‘Ye brave three hundred’— 

“Fact, pa,” interrupted the laughing pet. “ ‘Lhe po: 
man put these letters into my hand as you went up-stairs. 
All paid—as far as the street-door; after that a kiss eacl 
for the post-woman. One, two, three; the last’s a doubl 
one.” 

When the father, nothing loth, had complied with these 
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rested to David 


exactions, he examined the post 


chief office, which at once 


its vicinity. 
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“ At last,” he cried,—“ at last, aunt!” 

Miss Lindsay came instantly; she guessed at once t! 
the letters were from publishers, drew her chair to th 
author’s side, and called Clara to join t « mi. 

“David doesn’t ask me,” thought Clara. Then st} 

caustically, lt y thank you, I’m only a wile, and ne 
vited.”’ 

Aunt Lindsay would have appe led to her um phew 
he had rugeues os opel nes his first di patch. 

“Tt is past | ‘he exclaims 1. “ Were ever peo} 
blind to their interest ts?” 

“Bad news, David ? 

“Listen,” he replied, and then read as follows 
‘‘Sir,—We regret to infor elabor 
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“Nay,” said the prudent Scotchwoman, “you must think 
of yourself too, David.” 

“ Myself!” he rejoined. ‘It would have been a boon to 
mankind. Well, thank Heaven! there are more publishers 
than one; and there’s my tragedy.” 

This last remark he uttered in akind of tender undertone, 
as if he caressed the recollection for the solace it yielded him. 

The next epistle was more curt; the writer was a hu- 
morist, although a rough one, and expressed himself thus: 


‘‘T return, per Parcels Delivery, your epic called ‘ Ulysses: a 
Sequel to the Odyssey.’ The title-page was enough. I suppose, 
if published, few readers would get further.” 


“QO, David, how impertinent !” 

“Tush, aunt! we won't waste a word upon this person,” 
he said calmly, but with a faint smile; and again he re- 
curred to the soothing memory of the tragedy. 

Another seal was broken; but the purport of the letter 
was to decline Mr. Lindsay’s “ Scheme for a Model Republic 
altered from that of Plato.” The publisher urged, it must 
be owned with great truth, that such a work would have 
no chance at the circulating libraries ; and that, even if pro- 
duced in the cheapest form, it would “hang heavy” at the 
railway stations. He added besides, that, although he had 
never heard of Plato, he was no friend to republics; and 
would not give his name to books calculated to disturb 
social order. 

“ Poor Plato!” sighed David. Then he paced the room 
in silence. At lengthJiis eye fell upon an open manuscript. 
Once more the thought of his beloved tragedy inspirited 
him. <A neat copy of it had already been forwarded to the 
theatre; and David remembered that his young friend, Dex- 
ter, had promised to bring the manager’s answer that very 
morning. 

Mean time Aunt Lindsay had gone over to Clara, whom 
she begged to join her in cheering up David. He overheard 
the request. ‘ Don’t trouble Clara,” he said. 

But Clara was engaged with Robert’s lessons. “I should 
only intrude,” she observed; “and I’m busy.” Then she 
turned sharply to Robert. “That sum’s quite wrong; 
where’s your French translation? Not three lines done. 
What have you been scrawling here ?—windmills and sol- 
diers on horseback. Go to your room until that lesson’s 
perfect ; Linsist on it, Robert.” 

The mother’s voice rose in angry command. As the lad 
slowly retired, David turned to Clara, and asked, in a tone 
savouring of reproach, for what fault his son had been ex- 
pelled. 

Clara was stung by her husband’s manner. “O, of course 
Robert's not in fault,” she exclaimed; “ it’s only his severe 
mother.” 

Then little Janet rushed up to Mrs. Lindsay, and stopped 
her lips with repeated kisses. “ Ah, she loves me!” cried 
Clara, with a burst of tears which the seeming cause scarcely 
accounted for; then seizing Janet’s hand, she hurried from 
the room. 

It was now Aunt Lindsay’s turn to play the intercessor 
with David. 

‘“Clara’s so unhappy,” she pleaded. “ Why do you never 
speak to her—never consult her about your plans ?” 

“ Alas, aunt,” was the answer, “she cares not for them. 
If I do ever breathe to her the hope that makes life sacred, 
—the hope that I may raise or soften the hearts of my fel- 
low-men—perhaps live in their memories,—she only asks 
what it will bring in.” 

“You forget that she’s anxious for the children; it is she 
who sees the scanty wardrobe and dreads the empty cup- 
board.” 

“ That's true; but then she’s so sarcastic.” 

‘She thinks you despise her.” 

“ She despises me—has long ceased to love me. She 
thought an author’s life was to be a triumph without a bat- 
tle. When the struggle came, she grew disgusted, and re- 


Aunt Lindsay thought sadly how long people might liye 
under one roof, and be blind to each other’s hearts. 

David again turned to his papers, and in doing so lighted 
upon another letter which had hitherto escaped him. His 
worn hard look softened as he read it. “ ‘Scotland, Clyde 
Valley’—here’s a ray ofcomfort at last,” he said. The let. 
ter was from a Captain Morton, who had married a cousin 
of Clara’s, and it contained an offer from the worthy pair 
to take little Janet, and educate her with their own chil. 
dren. 

This had been suggested before; and the envelope en. 
closed a bank-note to defray the expenses of Janet and her 
father to Scotland. 

“How kind!” said Aunt Lindsay, to whom David had 
handed the letter. “Clara was so anxious for it. Ah, 
Douglas Lodge—Douglas Lodge on the Clyde—the very 
house where Clara lived when you courted her!” 

‘“‘ Happy times,” murmured David. “ Yes, we were then 
all friends together. Captain Morton, you know, took the 
house after the death of Clara’s father. 

Miss Lindsay, recurring to the letter, pointed out a wish 
expressed by Captain Morton that the travellers should 
start for Scotland by the first possible train. The Mortons 
were to spend their Christmas in the Highlands, and had 
arranged that little Janet should be of their party. More- 
over the captain, before going further north, was anxious 
to confer with David upon his affairs. 

It occurred to David that Clara might go; but for many 
reasons his aunt thought that impracticable. “If you wish 
to see Captain Morton,” she said, “ there’s not a day to lose.” 
Another reason for haste was, that David had now a few 
days’ leisure, and would not attend his pupils before Christ- 
mas. He looked at his watch, begged Miss Lindsay to order 
his trunk to be packed and to procure every thing needful 
for Janet. 

The active cheerful lady had no sooner withdrawn, than 
Mr. Lindsay once more took up Captain Morton’s letter. 
The words “ Douglas Lodge” seemed to fix his eye; he un- 
consciously repeated them. A gentle expression stole over 
his worn face, and he whispered, “I shall be back with 
Clara, then, by Christmas Eve.” 


CuHapter IJ. 


David’s musings were quickly interrupted by a knocking 
so loud, long, and varied, that it seemed as if some ambitious 
amateur were performing a fantasia on the street-door. At 
the same moment Clara, who had not yet seen Aunt Lind- 
say, re-entered the sitting-room. The wife’s former look of 
mingled pain and bitterness was now replaced by a sort of 
anxious hope. Lindsay would have put into her hand the 
letter from Scotland; but she waved it aside and said, “ Not 
just now, David; I heard Mr. Dexter below; he may bring 
us good news.” 

“ Ay, news of the tragedy,” cried Lindsay; “that might 
help us all, and open to me a bright career. It’s strange, 
he added, in a changed tone, “I always felt so confident of 
it before ; but now—” ' 

With this unfinished sentence he turned to his bookshel!, 
and began nervously to arrange the volumes. 

Then Aunt Lindsay ran in. “Here’s Mr. Dexter,” she 
said, “and, as usual, in such spirits.” She went to the 
stair-head, and called to him in warning: 

‘Mind, sir; pray mind, or you'll fall.” 

“Fall, my dear madam; I never fall!” Here a lithe 
dapper figure scudded into the room, with a sort of ducking 
motion, like that of a yacht making port before a breeze. 
“ Bless you, I never fall!” reiterated the speaker. “1 could 

: : < P he 
polk in skates up the side of a pyramid, pirouette on ts 
summit, and bound off to terra firma without a scratch. - 

Mr. Dexter's gestures, nu less than his words, test1n© 
to uncommon powers of locomotion. Every thing about }!” 


bore a certain reference to “ going.” His keen well-cut P 





pented.” 


file, with a kindling eye, like the light at a figure-head ; 
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JOHN BULL REVIEWING HIS CHRISTMAS TROOPS. 





felt hat, secured to his coat by an elastic guard; his pic- 
turial shirt, which perpetually reproduced all the exciting 
incidents of a regatta; his breast-pin, in the form of a leap- 
ing huntsman; his cameo ring, which displayed a pet of 
the ballet executing her unequalled tour de force,—all ex- 
pressed the same mighty genius for movement. Werela 
railway-director, I would paint Mr. Dexter on the panels of 
my express-trains—that is, if he could be got to stand still 
for the purpose. 

When this gentleman had paid his rapid greeting to the 
ladies, his eye fell upon David, who still feigned to be en- 
gaged with his books and unconscious of his visitor. 

The latter accosted Lindsay by name, gaily but not 
Without respect. 

David was a poor actor. His forced laugh and affected 
surprise, as he turned to Dexter, ill disguised the keen sus- 
pense within. To this simple unworldly mind, fame, influ- 
ence, and the power to do good, were all staked on the ma- 
nager’s reply. When Lindsay thought of tragedy, he pic- 
tured Sophocles reading to assembled Athens, or the whole 
State convulsed in the sky-roofed theatre by the sublime 
terrors of Aeschylus. 

David had a vague instinct, however, that his enthu- 
siasm on the subject would hardly be understood by his 
friend. So he resolved to be practical, and only said, “ Why 
—why, it’s you, Mr. Dexter!” 

“Ye ‘Ss, punctual as the sun,” replied the other. “You know 
I pr omised to call to-day about that little matter of yours.” 

“He can’t mean the tragedy,” thought David; “that 
little matter ?” 

Quick-witted Dexter saw his mistake. 
matter of arranging about your tragedy. 

call the tragedy itself a littie matier.’ 

“Why, hardly, hardly,” said David with a smile. “Well, 
Mr. Dexter ?” 

_ The young man felt his task becoming decidedly un- 
pleasant, 

“To say the truth, Mr. 


‘‘T mean the little 
Of course I don’t 


Lindsay,” 


he continued, “the 


manager wouldn’t object to your tragedy being a trifle, a 


shade, a—you understand ?— 
David looked as if he didn't. 
_“‘Alittle less matter than it is.” Dexter coughed; then 
aided sternly, “ He finds it too long, Mr. Lindsay.” 
Lindsay said that was impossible. 








“Tt should be so from your pen,” 
cunning Dexter. 

“T don’t mean that,” exclaimed Lindsay, 
I have only written the usual number of lines” 


answered svothing 


amet mean that 
"(that was a 


mistake, David); “and that if the tragedy seems long, it’s 
because—because—I have failed in it.” 
“ Failed!” laughed Dexter. ‘ You’re joking. J neve 


fail; and what am I compared to you?” 

‘IT see my mistake,” said David gravely. 
me to bend the bow of Ulysses.” 

“ Yes it is; and to hit the bull’ s-eye too, if you only 
allow for the wind.” By the wind, Mr. Dexter e xpl: ined that 


“Tt isn’t for 


he meant the prevailing taste. “It’s changeable,” he con- 
tinued; “the wind always is. Well, shift your sails. Last 


spring, an African prince came over with two sweet chil- 
dren. Immediately there was a run upon black babies. Out 
came my ‘ Molok and Malon; or, the Twins of Abyssinia.’ 
Sold a thousand a day for a fortnight. Another year we 
had the hippopotamus. In a week my farce, ‘ The Hippo- 
potamus turned Lion,’ filled the theatre to the slips. As to 
the Crystal Palace, my comic guide, called ‘ Puck; or, a Girdle 
round the Earth in forty minutes,’ is as good as an annuity. 
But we're wandering.” Here Mr. Dexter at last took the 
seat to which David had motioned him. “ The manager 
rather fancies that Leonidas talks a little too much.” 


“Why, what else can he do in a play, Mr. Dexter?” 
urged Aunt Lindsay. 

“ Fight, my dear madam, fight.” 

“ But he couldn’t fight through five acts ?” 

* No, my dear madam, few heroes can. Ah, if the pla 


had only been in three !” 

“ Three !” ejaculated David indignantly. Then he ob- 
served in a more composed manner, that Leonidas couldn't 
be fighting all the time, even through three acts. 

Dexter admitted that he saw the hitch. 

“Tf he doesn’t talk,’ demanded David, 
timent of the piece ?” 

“ Ah, that’s not essential,” rejoins Dexter. 

“Where’s the development of character, motive, pas- 
sion ?” 

“Very little room for them.” 

“The poetry ?” 

“Decidedly better without it.” 

“What have you left, then ?” 


“where's the s 
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“Tncident, incident ; crowd your canvas with events—” | 
And leave out your men and women?” Lindsay asked. 

‘O, you must be mistaken. The manager can’t hate poetry.” | 

‘No; he prefers it,” observes Dexter quietly. “ Yet, after | 
all,a manager’s but a merchant—say awine-merchant. He | 
nay think the old grape of Mount Parnassus excellent for | 
his private drinking; but how, if his customers will have 
the vintage of the Palais Royal and the Boulevards ?” 

“1 see,” said Lindsay dejectedly. Dexter had now | 
reached the most delicate point of his embassy. He was 
half inclined to evade it; but he thought of David’s neces- 
sities, and proceeded. 

“ Mr. Lindsay, may'I talk to you for a minute, not as a 
poet, but as a man ?” 

Clara—poor anxious mother !—implored David to listen. 

“ Poots,”’ Dexter resumed, “live on air, and men don’t. 
There, blundering fellow that I am, I’ve hurt you. But con- 
sider all things must have a beginning; once insert your | 
wedge, and you may force your way. Now this play is the 
we dg be 

“iro on,” said David. 

i 


) 
} 
i 


“Good; you admit it’s a wedge; but it wants planing, 
sharpening, pointing—mere drudgery that would tire you. 
Now shall J be your Saepenton r? In other words, let me 


throw your play into three acis, put In some rough situa- 
tions, Wind up with the Pass of Thermopyle, the Greeks and 
Persians in real armour, and a general combat. Fifty to 
one your play’s taken, your purse fills, your wedge enters, 
and you may wield tha mallet ever after with your own 
hand.” 

Clara hung pleadingly upon David's arm, but he rose 


ct ris d. _ low, Mr. ay XC "File he CEC la imed, . do I I under- 
stain eo = cannot venture—” Then, with a sudden change 


of tes x, he srasped the hand of his counsellor. 
me,’ he cried; “ you're a good generous fellow 
it most kindly, I’m sure. “ 

“That he did,” echoed Aunt Linds: iv. 

Clara had lon Mr. Dexter aside to ask whether the 
manager would indeed take the play with proposed 
alterations. Dexter answered, “ Yes; but not otherwise, I 
fear.” 

“O, David, you'll not refuse,” Clara burst forth; “think 
of these children,” and she pointed beseechingly to Janet 
and Robert, who had just re-entered. 

Davi 1 looked at her with haughty surprise. 

‘ Think,” she urged, “how the landlord threatens ;—if 
they should want a home.” 

iler husband turned from her, and approached the young 
man with an erect and stately bearing. “Mr. Dexter,” he said, 


mee ; 
" Forgive 
} 4 you meant 


| hunger. 


— 


Aunt Lindsay knew what David had just suffered, ang 


| begged Clara not to fret him. 


“Tt’s only money that he has refused,” said the Wife, 
still with deliberate intensity; “it only means cold and 
” Here she wound an arm round each child, as 
she claimed them solely. 

‘Clara, before the children! 
braidingly. 

Clara replied, with a brief sharp laugh, “I forgot th; it ; 
but it’s scarcely a fault, you know, to forge get one’s chil. 
dren.” 

“Clara, do I forget the children?” cried a stern de p 
voice. At first you could hardly have believed it was 
David's 

Aunt Lindsay hurried Janet and Robert from the room, 
“Go to Aun, love,” she said to the former; “ she’s packing 
your trunk; you shall know all soon.” 

“Do I forget the children ?” repeated David. 
Clara answered, “Haven't you just thrown away suc- 
cess—success, W hich is money?” 

“ Moncey gained by another’s industry is alms.” 

Clara langhed again. “O, pride becomes an obscure ay- 
thor.” 

“ Selfrespect becomes him.” 

“Clara!” cried Aunt Lindsay. 

“ An author”—the former went on—“ a puppet of popu- 
lar favour, who holds his very brains at the disposal of 
others. He must act the grand seigneur—the high-toned 
gentleman.” 

Her words flew like sparks near a mine. At last the 
train caught fire. 

“T hope so,” cried David with a quivering lip;.“ for ho 
has the refinement by nature which some fail to gain by 
education. He is of a class whose emotions make life's 
morals, whose thoughts become its laws. Ruk od eX- 
claimed Lindsay, with kindling fervour,—“ rulers, for they 
sway the heart; lawgivers, for they mould the will! I 
am, as you say, poor and humble, but still enrolled in that 
band.” 

There was a pause, and David’s high tremulous voice 
had become firm and very low when he ‘spoke again. 

“ Madam!” he said, “ you may find other ways to wound 
me, and I shall bear it; but you must not insult my order.” 

“Twas wrong—mad!” pleaded Clara, awed and alarmed 
by his manner. As he rose, she laid her hand upon his arm. 


” whispered the aunt up- 


David drew back. ‘“ Not just now,” he said, with a 
strange mixture of gentleness and decision. “Ah, had 


there been more brightness and sympathy by my hearth, 
I might not now have been the obscure man whom you 





‘] feel your goodness deeply; it shows me that I have in 
you a true friend; but 1 cannot accept your offer. My 
tastes are formed on old—perhaps worn-out—models; but 
my heart clings to them; nor could I with honour accept, 
in my name, and on the meed of my talents, a recompense 
that would be due only to yours. God bless you!” Again 





he wrung his friend's hand, and with the same measured 
step returned to his seat. 

Dexter passed his hand over his eyes. ‘ Why doesn’t he 
put talk of that kind into his tragedies,” thou, rht the young 
vathor, “instead of his confounded blank verse ?” Then he 


Mrs. Lindsay good morning, and smeaslent that he 


, : 1? shh . . , } . } 7% 1 , > , } ry r 
Hilo. p PHuApPS Serve ner Hus rand in some other way. 


| despise !” 
“T told you so,” said Clara to Miss 
blight upon his talents. 
should be better apart i 

“We shall be so, at least for some days,” he answere . 

“ You have not yet read Captain Morton’s letter. You will 

see that he wishes me to go there instantly. We must start 
at once.” 

“With Janet,” cried Clara, glancing at the letter; “im- 
possibl ef 

David urged that he had no choice, and that in a few 
davs he should be required by his pupils. 


s Lindsay; “TI am his 


evil star, the Perhaps, David, we 





(lara said she feared not: but she thanked him. 
David has so many gifts,” sighed Aunt Lindsay. 


i ‘7? .. Ra ot . és -_- . _ — 

ifts 1” responded Dexter; “he has as many gifts as a 
¢} ] } » - = siete Rais & — J . . | 
LZ e-decker has cuns. He might take any fort on tir 


f life, if lhe hi a ers a rudder. Good | by, pets. 
Phe lisciple o f th 1e * 5s ‘hool”’ kissed the ch ildre: 1an 


went out 
David was silently folding up his papers. Mrs. Lindsay 
lked to the opposite side of the table. He 1 raised his he ad 
er fixed ring eye, {nd so you've refused,’ 
: \ like distilled gall, and fell with 


“Tt’s for Janet’s good, you know,” said Aunt Lindsay. 
She answered other objections by saying that she l 
lend the child her own shawl to travel in, that her clothes 

ly packed, and that whatever else was necessa 
CO 1d be got on her arrival in Scotland. The mother ust 


ened in helpless bewilderment. 


“T must see to the nggag 


| 
sa| were alrea 
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} —— . Dn re } » c po GR 
; Went out, | wid looked at | is wate toh, and begged 
|< na for } 
} Send for a Cad. 
What thie 3 9 Vint _ ] 
| ‘What, this instant? What, my Jan 
‘ ‘1 ’ . ‘ : ‘ ’ . 
| Clara. She was hurrying to the door, but he 
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ursuits did not interest her. 








He thought, perhaps, she 


xuld be happier if she went to live in Scotland with Janet, 


sle he remained and worked in London. 


He asked her to 


éhink over the plan in his absence. 
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“David!” cried the wife impulsively. 
d upon her. “ He would be free,” 
incumbrance, the drag.” 
ry well; Pll think of it.” 
Aunt Lindsay now re-appeared with Robert and Janet, 


Then a suspicion 
she thought, “from 
In a hard tone she uttered, 


latter already attired for her journey. 


c 
} 4 


“Ts it true, dear mamma,” 


9 


cried the child; “ must I leave 

Clara clasped the little girl wildly to her bosom. “ My 
” she sobbed, “it’s but for a time, darling.” 

“You'll come and see me, mamma ?” 

“ Ay, please God.” 


‘And TH come too,” broke in Robert. Then he turned 


on 


to Mr. Lindsay, and said, “T shall be papa when you're 


David smiled sadly. 

‘No, don’t be that my boy; be a comfort to your mo- 

Here Ann announced that the cab was waiting, and all 
hurry. Miss Lindsay handed David his great-coat, in- 
ied him that his best suit was in the trunk, and urged 
to that every thing was right in the carpet-bag. 


see 


Vv 


He complied with that request, and then kissed his aunt 


hw Tyawid 7 
UY, David, 


nA Raha 
ba «ALU CLE. 


rv heart. 


Clara pressed kiss after kiss upon Janet’s lips, 
ae ated her promise to come to her. 
vid, hat in hand, advanced to his wife, and kissed her 
\ time came when she bitterly repented the cold “Good 
with which she answered his farewell. Again 
embraced Janet as if she would have drawn her to her 
: “Go, go, darling!” she said at last hoarsely. 
“You had better not come down, Clara,” observed Aunt 
lsay. 
Clara made no reply; she could not, but stood as if stu- 
, While the three descended the stairs. 


She heard their feet go down step after step; she felt as 


if they were treading upon her heart 


wish to be reeonciled. 


that erief in at least. 


“So he wishes we should part,” she thought. “TI kept 

I’m sorry, though, I took his kiss so 
I couldn’t have borne up a moment longer. He’s 
this time. I wish I'd said ‘God bless you!’” 

vid’s peculiar tremulous knock was again heard at the 

Clara hoped he was coming back—perhaps with a 

It was, however, only Miss Lindsay 
ntered. David, she said, had forgotten the manuscript 

is tragedy, which he needed. She took the papers from 

ble, and left the room. 

re was yet time, then. 

“Lil go down,” cried Clara, “and say Good bye.” She 

ucd the room-door, then paused. “But if he really 

to part,” she murmured, 

nhim, Still, he’s going away; if any thing should hap- 

: Yes, I will speak to him.” 

the door below closed loudly, and Clara heard the 
ive quickly off. She rushed to the window; when she 

-d from it, anguish was in her face, and in the tone with 

he exclaimed, “Tt’s too late—too late!” 
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say and his charge duly 
y Dumbarton, 


vid Tind 
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arrived at Douglas 
where they met with the warmest re- 


But, for reasons already stated, the father’s stay 
‘sarily to be of the briefest. On the evening which 
t that of his arrival he prepared to return. 
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itself was as pleasant a retreat from the tu- 
‘lite as could well be desired. The house, flanked 

ns, sloped towards the Clyde, at a point where 
more than half a mile in| breadth during hich- 
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“T won't force myself 


was visible from the window. In the distance stretched a 
mountain chain; only faintly discernible, however, on the 
evening to which our narrative refers. The keen frost had 
suddenly abated. A soft vapour hung upon the snowy 
peaks w hich had before gleamed ge mlike in the sun with 
shifting hues of gold, crimson, and purp rle. 

lose to the shore the homely jetty, with its casual loung- 
ers, the fishers’ boats returning from their cruise, and the 
hail of voices from the land, touched, as it were, with warm 
human light the else lonely grandeur of the scene. 

Indoors the ministries of ‘wealth to taste were apparent 
the latest form of reading-chairs; the low fender, wrought 
into a graceful pattern of fern-leaves; the timepiece, sur- 
mounted by a laurelled Fame, before whom Time knelt in 
homage; some fine old portraits, including a common an- 
cestor of Mr. Morton and poor Clara—David’s wife ;—ihese 
objects, with a well-arranged group of dirks, battle-ax 
muskets, that rayed out from a central shield, 
of picturesque comfort to a spacious apartment. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his best suit, the little Janet standing 
at his knee, sat by the fire near his fair and gracious hostess. 
A slight figure of perfect but almost fairy-like mould was 
Kate Morton. She seemed so especially when contrasted 
with her tall martial-looking husband opposite. The smile 
that lit his frank manly face suggested that he could som 
times bend. It had else been a problem how Kate could 
have taken her nuptial greeting from him, even on tip-toe. 

“Fill your glass; fill your glass, David,” said Captai 


s, and 
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Morton. “Nay, I insist; and he replenished the glass him- 
y» & 
self. “You have a long journey before you, since you ail 


leave Scotland. You had better stay, and go with us to- 
morrow to the Highlands.” 

“ Much better,” pleaded Kate. “ You are but just come. 
Have you found one night under our roof so dreary that you 
won't risk another? Do ask papa for o nie more night, Jane 
She won't leave your side a moment,’ ‘remarked Mrs. Mor- 
ton, ‘to play with her cousins. 

Little Janet joined in the entreaty: 

“Do stay, pa; do now; wont you?” 

“Tell your cousin, darling,” he replied, “that papa ha 
duties, grave duties, in London, and that he must deserve 
such kind friends by doing what is right. Besides, to-mor- 
row is Christmas Eve, when I must be home with mamma. 
I wrote to say that I should start by the four o’clock steam 
boat to-day, and take the train at Glasgow.” 

“Well, we must say no more, then,” observed Morton; 
“but you needn’t move just yet.” 

Kate thought it was so pleasant to have a gossip over 
old times. 

“Especially,” said her husband, “in this dear quaint old 
house, where my uncle—Clara’s father —lived before us. 
There’s the old corner where poor Clara used to sit at her 
embroidery when you, sir, came a-wooing.” 

“ Yes,” Kate laughed archly. “Do you remember what 
a trick she had of pretending to be lost in her silks, that she 
might hide her blushes? Has she any of those tricks now 
David ?” 

He answered the question by an echo—* Now !” 

Kate went on to rally David on his fears and ji 
during courtship. She recalled to him how Clara had | 
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the belle of every ball, at race or regatta. “That young 
ensign,” she said, “who was the seventh son of a Scotch 
lord, would have turned the heads of many a majors 


daught er. Then there was rich Ma ‘pherson, with his ‘ Eh, 

“a I’m a plain body; but if y he’ 

greet for sille But Clara was true 
= Pa, love !” exclaimed Janet. 


“Yes, pet.” 
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“Did mamma ever really live in this nice comfortal 
house ?” 

“She did, Janet.” 

“Then why did she ever r eave it for our gloomy p! 
in London? U, I’ve found it out! it was to be with y 
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ursuits did not interest her. He thought, perhaps, she 
sald be happier if she went to live in Scotland with Janet, 
hile hie » remained and wares in panaOn. He asked her to 
. “Dav ‘al cried the w fe Satin Then a suspicion 
fashed upon her. “ He would be free,” she thought, “from 
the incumbrance, the drag.” In a hard tone she uttered, 
‘Very well; [ll think of it.” 
Aunt Lindsay now re-appeared with Robert and Janet, 
latter already attired for her journey. 
“Ts it true, dear mamma,” cried the child; “ must I leave 
Clara clasped the little girl wildly to her bosom. “ My 
’ she sobbed, “it’s but for a time, darling.” 
“You'll come and see me, mamma ?” 
5 please God.” 
nd Tl come too,” broke in Robert. Then he turned 
té ots ‘Lindsay, and said, “T shall be papa when you're 
David smiled sadly. 
‘No, don’t be that my boy; be a comfort to your mo- 


Here Ann announced that the cab was waiting, and all 
hurry. Miss Lindsay handed David his great-coat, in- 
ied him that his best suit was in the trunk, and urged 
to see that every thing was right in the carpet-bag. 
He complied with that request, and then kissed his aunt 
) - weenie Clara pressed kiss after kiss upon Janet’s lips, 
repeated her promise to come to her. 
“Da vid, hat in hand, advanced to his wife, and kissed her 
| for h ad, 
\ time came when she bitterly repented the cold “Good 
by, David,” with which she answered his farewell. Again 
embraced Janet as if she would have drawn her to her 
ry heart. ‘Go, go, darling!” she said at last hoarsely. 
“You had better not come down, Clara,” observed Aunt 
Lindsay. 
Clara made no reply; she could not, but stood as if stu- 
, While the three descended the stairs. 
She heard their feet go down step after step; she felt as 
if they were treading upon her heart 
“So he wishes we should part,” she thought. “I kept 
that grief in at least. I’m sorry, though, I took his kiss so 
codly. Icouldn’t have borne up a moment longer. He’s 
vne by this time. I wish I’d said ‘God bless you!’” 
vid’s peculiar tremulous knock was again heard at the 
Clara hoped he was coming back—perhaps with a 
wish to be reconciled. It was, however, only Miss Lindsay 
who entered. David, she said, had forgotten the manuscript 
tragedy, which he needed. She took the papers from 
ble, and left the room. 
vas yet time, then. 
“Lil go down,” cried Clara, “and say Good bye.” She 
ucd the room-door, then paused. “But if he really 
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s us to part,” she murmured, “I won't force myself 


‘him. Still, he’s going away; if any thing should hap- 
: Yes, I will speak to him.” 

the door below closed loudly, and Clara heard the 
ve quickly off. She rushed to the window; when she 
from it, anguish was in her face, and in the tone with 
he exclaimed, “It’s too late—too late!” 
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was visible from the window. 
mountain chain; only faintly discernible, however, on the 
evening to which our narrative refers. The keen frost had 
suddenly abated. A soft vapour hung upon the snowy 
peaks which had before gleamed ge mlike in the sun with 
shifting hues of gold, crimson, and purple. 





In the distance stretched a 


lose to the shore > the homely jetty, with its casual loung- 
ers, the fishers’ boats returning from their cruise, and ie 
hail of voices from the land, touched, as it were, with warm 
human light the else lonely grandeur of the scene. 

Indoors the ministries of wealth to taste were apparen 
the latest form of reading-chairs; the low fender, wrought 
into a graceful pattern of fern-leaves; the timepiece, sur- 
mounted by a laurelled Fame, before whom Time knelt in 
homage; some fine old portraits, including a common an- 
cestor of Mr. Morton and poor Clara—David's wife ;—ihese 
objects, with a well-arranged group of dirks, battle-axes, and 
muskets, that rayed out from a central shield, gave 
of picturesque comfort to a spacious apartment. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his best suit, the little Janet standing 
at his knee, sat by the fire near his fair and gracious hostess. 
A slight figure of perfect but almost fairy-like mould was 
Kate Morton. She seemed so especially ‘when contrasted 
with her tall martial-looking husband opposite. The smile 
that lit his frank manly face suggested that he could som 
times bend. It had else been a problem how Kate could 
have taken her nuptial greeting from him, even on tip-toe. 

“Fill your glass; fill your glass, David,” said Captain 
Morton. “Nay, I insist;” and he replenished the glass him- 
self. “You have a long journey before you, since you will 
leave Scotland. You had better stay, and go with us to- 
morrow to the Highlands.” 

“ Much better,” pleaded Kate. “ You are but just come. 
Have you found one night under our roof so dreary that you 
won't risk another? Do ask papa for one more night, Jane 
She won’t leave your side a moment,’ ‘yemarked Mrs. Mor- 
ton, ‘to play with her cousins. 

Little Janet joined in the entreaty: 

“Do stay, pa; do now; wont you?” 

“Tell your cousin, darling,” he replied, “that papa has 
duties, grave duties, in London, and that he must deserve 
such kind friends by doing what is right. Besides, to-mor- 
row is Christmas Eve, when I must be home with mamma. 
I wrote to say that I should start by the four o’clock steam 
boat to-day, and take the train at Glasgow.” 

“Well, we must say no more, then,” observed Morton; 
“but you needn’t move just yet.” 

Kate thought it was so pleasant to have a gossip over 
old times. 

“Especially,” said her husband, “in this dear quaint old 
house, where my uncle—Clara’s father —lived before u 
There’s the old corner where poor Clara used to sit at her 
embroidery when you, sir, came a-wooing.” 

“Yes,” Kate laughed archly. “Do you remember what 
a trick she had of pretending to be lost in her silks, that she 
might hide her blushes? Has she any of those tricks now 
David ?” 

He answered the question 1 by an echo—" Now! 

Kate went on to rally David on his fears and jealousies 
during courtship. She recalled to him how Clara had been 
the belle of every ball, at race or regatta. “That young 
ensign,” she said, “who was the seventh son of a Scotch 
lord, would have turned the heads of many a major's 
daughter. Then there w . rich Macpherson, with his ‘ Eh, 
lassie, I’m a plain body; but if ye’ll tak me, ye shall ne’ 
greet for siller.’ But Clara was true through all.” 

“ Pa, love!’ exclaimed Jam 
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The child having once found her tongue, seemed deter- 
mined to use it. 

“Q, do you know, pa,” she cried, “I saw a book to-day 
in the library, called ‘Sonnets by David Lindsay’! Was 
that you?” 

“ Yes,” laughed Captain Morton, “ papa was the poet.” 

Mrs. Morton observed that the book was Clara’s gift to 
her,—she was afraid to say how long ago. 

Indefatigable Janet recommenced : 

“There was a sonnet in it to Clara; now wasn’t that 
ma? And she had written under it something about her be- 
loved David.” 

The child waited for a reply, but Lindsay kept silent. 
With a woman's ready tact, Mrs. Morton sent the little 
querist into another room for some crochet-work. Captain 
Morton walked to the window, remarked that time was pass- 
ing, and that David must start in a few minutes. 

Mrs. Morton inquired whether the steamboat, which was 
to stop at the jetty, was yet in sight. 

Her husband said, “Not yet. There's a mist gathering,” 
he continued ; “ but its very calm.” 

“That's well,” Kate rejoined; “the Clyde here is some- 
times as rough as the sea.” 

Here Janet bounded into the room; she had in her hand 
not only the crochet-work, but a miniature in its case. 

“'There’s your work, cousin,” she uttered, almost out of 
breath. ‘“ And O, look, pa, I've found mama! I saw this 
on the table, just opened it, and there she was. I’m sure 
its mama's likeness, although she’s a good deal altered. 
How beautiful she looks—how happy !”’ 

David took the miniature from her, and looked on it 
fixedly. ‘Then his hand shock ; he bowed his head over the 
unconscious face, and pressed it to his lips. He laid it upon 
the table, and covered his face with both hands. They 
could not hide the tears that streamed through his long 
slender fingers. 

“Pa, what's the matter?” began Janet. But Captain 
Morton scized that indiscreet young lady in his arms. 
“ There, I've eloped with her!” he cried, and danced out of 
the room with his burden. 

Mrs. Morton was about to follow; but Lindsay, who had 
now mastered his emotion, rose and called to her. 

“Don’t go, Kate. Ah, if you knew what thoughts these 
few hours with you bring back—-what emotions this face 
recals! Her old smile,” he said, gazing on the portrait ;— 
“her old smile, kindly and sudden, like sunlight through 
a rift; those eyes, fresh and pure, that had seen life but in 
its morning; the ripening lip, like to-morrow, ever in the 
bud!’ 

“And she’s still the same—not changed ?” Kate asked 
softly. 

“ By trial, not time,” Lindsay answered. “Ifa tint be 
lost, if a line be deepened, a mother’s tears have blanched 
the rose and worn the channel. She chose my fate, or she 
might still be thus. Ah, give it me; let me keep it!” 

“What, Clara’s portrait? Nay, we should miss it so 
much.” 

“Tis the Clara of my youth,” he pleaded. “TI could al- 
most fancy it was a spell, a talisman, to save me.” 

“Well, then, you shall have it.” 

“Thanks, thanks! I will never part with it—never! It 
will make me a better man.” 

“Tt can't make you a better husband, I am sure. 
more look,” she said, taking the miniature. 

“QO yes, Kate! I've neglected her; turned vexed from 
the very cares I should have lightened. I've been lost in 
the creation of poetic virtues, while I forgot common duties. 
Ah, let poets learn—’tis a needful lesson—that he who 
would paint goodness in the ideal should practise it in 
life !”’ 

“My dear—dear friend!" Mrs. Morton put down the 
miniature, and extended both her hands. He took them, and 
answered more cheerfully, that the past might be repaired 
—he hoped so. 
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“And yet, Kate,”—he was lapsing into his earnest 
mournful tone,—“if by any chance I should never, never,— 
nay, such things are possible,—if I should never see Clara 
again—” 

“ David!” she said, with a chiding laugh. 

“You'll tell her,” he continued, “ what I now say, that 
I felt all she had sacrificed for me; that I well knew my 
many faults, and loved her to the last.” 

“QO, you'll see her to morrow.” 

“ Who knows what to-morrow may bring forth ?” 

He spoke with so much solemnity, that both stood silent. 
The voice of Captain Morton startled them, as he entered 
hat in hand. 

“Now, indeed, you must go; the steamer’s near the 
landing.” 

Lindsay took a tender farewell of Kate, the captain all 
the time urging him to be quick. Janet, unequal to saying 
“Good bye,” was lingering outside the door. “Button up, 
button up,” cried Mrs. Morton; “the air’s so damp.” Then, 
after a brief sharp parting with Janet, David and the cap- 
tain set off for the steamer. 

Kate brought in the weeping child, and led her to the 
window which overlooked the river. “ We shall see papa 
pass,” said the kind matron. ‘“ Look, there they are!— 
how quick they go! Ah, now papa turns his head ; he sees 
us. Wave your hand.” 

“Papa!” cried poor Janet, making her signal. 

“There,” exclaimed Mrs. Morton, “he answers you! I 
can hardly see them now, there’s such a mist. Yes, there 
they are! Now I’ve quite lost them,” said she, after a 
pause; “it’s so thick. By this time they must be at the 
vessel.” 

The child’s grief was already somewhat assuaged. “How 
the mist makes one see every thing through a veil!” she ob- 
served. “ What’s that great thing in the distance, like a 
moving rock ?”’ 

Mrs. Morton told her that it was most likely a large 
steamer making way to the North Channel, but she couldn’t 
be sure, the mist was growing so dense. 

Janet noticed that the sailors by the river had lit their 
lanterns. 

A form was now seen hurrying towards the house. When 
quite close, Kate saw that it was her husband. She opened 
the window, and asked if any thing had been forgotten. 

“ Yes,” he answered ; “I fear I shall be too late.” 

In another minute he was in the room. 

“ T want that miniature of Clara. David says you gave 
it to him.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, looking for it. 
here, I think.” 

“Or perhaps in the library,” suggested Janet, running out. 

Captain Morton said that David had begged him to run 
for it as if for life. 

“ You left him on board ?” asked his wife, still looking. 

“ Yes, safe on board: quick, love!” 

Kate found the portrait beneath her work. 

“See; we're too late,” said the captain; “the boats 
off; there she goes!” 

“ How very thick!’ Kate remarked. 
across the river.” 

Morton could make out that the boat was rounding the 
rock. 

Kate uttered a cry of alarm: 

“ Look, George ! that large steamer—how close she comes 
to David’s! There—look!” 

“ Heavens, she hasn’t seen her!” exclaimed Morton. 
* She’s on her—strikes her!” 

A hoarse scream of “Help, help!” rose from river and 
shore. 

“O, that cry!” burst from Mrs. Morton. 
vid's boat!” 

Then the voices swelled to aroar; there was a gleaming 

of lights and a hurried tramp of men beneath the window. 
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At length a single voice pierced the tumult: 
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“ They've fouled—she’s on the rock !” 

“ Filling !—boats!” responded another. 

“ Quick, quick, my brave fellows!” called Morton from 
the window ; and he strove to tear himself from his wife. 

“ Too late, sir; too late!” the man replied, pushing off 
nevertheless. “She heels over—she’s going!” 

“ Sinking!” uttered Morton, in a hard whisper. 

“ O, George !” gasped Kate. 

She clung to him, as if by that act she could save the 
beloved guest who had gone from them. Thus, her arms 
knotted round her husband, he bore her from the room. 


Cuartrer LY. 


It was Christmas Eve. 

Either some change for the better had really taken place 
in the bare comfortless interior of David’s home in London, 
or its defects by day were redeemed by the efforts of a 
cheerful lamp, a fire glowing with Yule logs, and the bright 
Christmas holly which decked the mirror. 

The apartment was yet unoccupied, save by our friend 
Nobert, deep in the mysteries of boat-rigging: but the tea- 
equipage glittered on the table; the easy-chair was placed 
by the fire, and there was a general look of expectation. 

You would have had to look twice, I think, before you 
could have recognised the worn anxious Clara of our first 
chapter in the engaging, almost beautiful, woman who now 
entered. She wore her best dress of black silk with a lace 
edging. By the critical glance which she gave,—first in 
the mirror at her glossyehair in bands, then at the spotless 
purity of her cuffs, and at her shining little boot of black 
morocco, poised for an instant on the fender,—you would 
have guessed the lady by no means indifferent to the result 
of her toilette. 

Ann appeared to the summons of the bell. 

“ You'll take care to have the boiling water ready,” said 
her mistress. 

“ Yes,” said cheerful Ann, already placing the chairs at 
the table. 

Clara drew from her bosom a little note, which she read 
to herself in a whisper : 

“ T shall leave Douglas Lodge,” the note ran, “ for Glas- 
cow by the four o’clock steamer, and be with you on Christ- 
mas Eve soon after seven.” 

“Seon after seven—that’s tonight, Wednesday. Just 
one hurried line,” mused Clara rather sadly, till she was 
surprised to see by the timepiece that it was nearly eight 
o’clock. ‘“Where’s Miss Lindsay ?” she inquired. 

“Just gone to the stationer’s, ma’am,” Ann replied. 
‘“ Mr. Dexter saw her across the road.” 

Mrs. Lindsay quickly regained her spirits, and gaily bade 
Robert hang up the mistletoe, and fill the vase with fresh 
holly-branches, both recently brought im. 

‘Is my collar quite right ?” she asked. 

“ Quite, ma’am; you look charming,” said Ann, as she 
retired with lingering admiration. 

“T think [ll wear my blue bow,” soliloquised Clara. 
No; he likes pink best ;” and accordingly she adopted a 
ribbon of the latter colour. 

“ Bring me that bracelet, Robert.” 

“Why, it’s your cameo, ma,” cried the boy, handing her 
the ornament,—“the one you said papa gave you before you 

vere married.” 

“There, clasp it ;’’ and she held out her delicate wrist. 

Robert laughed archly. 

‘‘T suppose you wear it because papa’s coming home ?” 

“* Hush, hush !” 

“ And that’s why you were so hard to please about your 
bow and your back hair.” 

“Cut your holly, sir; and don’t jest about your papa. 
You are growing very like him.” Here her voice grew low 
and earnest, and she kissed the lad tenderly. 

‘Is that why you gave me such a soft kiss?” demanded 
the audacious Robert, taking up the vase. 


‘Mind, sir, or you'll spill the water.” 
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Clara walked a little apart. She felt almost jealous that 
the secret of her heart—all its fondness reawakened by Da- 


vid’s absence—could be read by a mere child. She longed 


to see her husband; to beg his forgiveness for the past; to 
plead that it was her trouble, not her will, that had wronged 
him. “And yet,” she reflected, “he wished us to part— 
gravely, earnestly. I may have said so in a captious mood, 
but wish it! Ah,no!” But for all this, she could not repress 
a bitter thought that if he no longer cared for her love, she 
would learn to hide it. 

She was roused from these conflicting feelings by the 
entrance of Miss Lindsay and Mr. Dexter. 

Dexter had a newspaper in his hand. Aunt Lindsay ob. 
served that he had good news for them, and that she had 
induced him to come in. 

“So David's not yet arrived,” said she. 

“No,” replied Clara, with feigned indifference, “not yet.” 

“ But he should have been before this.” 

“‘T suppose, aunt, the train’s not punctual.” 

Mr. Dexter here expressed his opinion that traing 
couldn’t be relied upon. He thought the railway on the 
whole a slow institution, and wanted to know when wings 
were coming in. 

“But you don’t ask our news, Mrs. Lindsay ?” he observed. 

Clara, whose eyes were fixed on the timepiece, turned to 
him inquiringly. 

“Well, first, the play’s accepted.” 

“What! David consented ?” 

“Yes; called on me on his way to the station—-woull 
insist on our being partners, though.” 

This touched Clara much. She felt that for her sake 
David had accepted help which must deeply wound his pride 
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.as a man and his taste as a writer. She began to doubt 


whether his poctic ideals were so worthless, after &ll. She 
remembered lines of his which in her past girlhood had often 
touched her deeply, and made her feel more kindly towards 
all. And she thought the reason why the poet’s music was 
so little cared for might sometimes be that he sang to deaf 
ears. 

Dexter, with an air of mystery, had unfolded his news- 

r. 

“ Next, madam,” says he, “ what should catch my eye at 
the stationer’s, just now, but this notice of Lindsay’s new 
book.” 

“ Book ?” echoed Clara. 

“ Yes, that Ecoaxed him to edit— Cesar for Children; 
or, the Commentaries with Pictures.’ Such pictures! A 
fac-simile of the chariot of Cassibelanus; our respected 
ancesters, the ancient Britons, stained from top to toe with 
blue wead,—the origimal true blues—locomotive almanacs, 
with suns and moons on their bodies. There’s a school- 
book for you always in request! Attention, while I read. 
‘This ‘Cesar’ of Mr. Lindsay’s’—(he’s in print, you see)—‘1s 
arare gift-book for boys, happily conecived, splendidly illus- 
trated, learnedly annotated, and will be in a thousand homes 
this Christmas.’ Bravo, bravo! it’s a hit; didn’t I say so?” 
cried Dexter, clapping his hands and executing a pas seul ol 
striking originality. 

“ We owe this to you, dear friend,”’ said Clara. 

“Q, it’s nothing!” he replied. “I’m made for the present, 
Lindsay for the future. He’ll be a great man when I’m lor- 
gotten, I know that very well. Bless you, a poet takes 
uearly a lifetime to grow, and seldom gets well above groun 
until he’s under it. Next age Lindsay may be as muca 
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praised as Milton; and perhaps”—he moralised inwar ly 
“perhaps as little read. Ah, what’s fame, after all? the 
dictation of the few who care for genius to the many W4% 
don’t ?”” 

Ashamed of philosophising even to himself, 
berant Dexter laid his hands on Robert, and spun 40 
he had been a teetotum. “What have you there, Rovby: 
he asked. 

“Tt’s my ship,” said the boy. “I wish you would sho 
me how to fix the jib.” 
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“ Just let me have a glance at the latest news first. I’m 
‘the ladies will forgive me.’ 
Permission being granted, the young author threw him- 
«lf into a chair and took up his paper. 
Eicht o’clock struck. 
‘Strange, David’s not here yet!” said Aunt Lindsay, 
looking up from her work. 


sure 


‘ Strange!” responded Clara with asharp laugh. “ You’re 
, shee nervous, aunt.” 
« By Electric Telegraph! What’s this ?” exclaimed Mr. 


cter, as the capitals in the centre of the paper arrested 
iim. His quick eye at once took in the paragraph. He 
restrained himself and read silently thus: 

“The passage-boat leaving this port at four o’clock last 

ning encountered a large steamer in a dense fog. So 

iful was the collision, that the smaller vessel sank almost 
ume dis ately—” 

‘ Look + her mainsail’s right,’ 

ating his mimic craft to Dexter A 
i im the boy, and resumed : 

“In consequence of the fog, almost every passenger was 
Prompt efforts were made; but the ill-fated boat 
being off the rock at the time, and ] he night so thick, but 
thre ‘© of the crew were saved. 

“What port?” whispered Dexter, willing to doubt the 

rs that stared him in the face. “ Dumbarton ?” 
Ife was surprised to a tone something louder than he 
| before used, Clara caught the word. 

“Pid you say Dumbarton?” she asked. 

“ Dumbarton,” he said mechanic ally; then added eva- 
sively, “ did 1?” 

‘Yes; what of it ?” 

“ T was just thinking that was the port Lindsay left ;— 
what hour last evening ?” 
‘ Four o’clock.” 
Dexte ‘r echoed the words steadily 
Mr. Dexter,” persisted Robert. 
‘Not just now, dear. Isn’t it bed-time ?” 
“ Bed-time, when it’s Christmas Eve, and papa’s coming 


99 


interrupted Robert, pre- 
The latter rose, walked 


1 +, cap 
UW, 


, but his voice grew thick. 


‘t I Say, 


7 
i or 7 


Go downstairs, Robert,” said his mother with a quiet 
Pu that the boy did not resist. Then she turned to 
Mr. Dexter. 
“ There’s something wrong!” 
“No, Clara,” interposed Miss Lindsay. 
“ Yes; he named Dumbarton. Why did you wish Robert 
ay, Mr. Dexter ?”’ 
There was a moment’s pause. 
‘It’s in that paper,” she continued, pointing to the 
nal which Dexter was folding up. 
“ My dear friend,” he began. 
“You speak to me in pity. Give 
“ Not fan now: calm yourself.” 
She gazed at him firmly, and gave him her hand. 
‘You see I’m quite ¢ calm. I must have it,” she cried, 
‘denly seizing the paper. 
ic fatal words at once met her eye. ‘“ Dumbarton by 
DH trie)? she uttered, and for a m ment stood as if rooted 
‘spot. Then she tottered, and would have sunk hea- 
but Dexter caught her in his arms and bore her to a 


it me !” 


\ word or two of explanation, and Aunt Lindsay knew 
terrible seeret. Dexter enforced on her the need of con- 

ing her own anguish. “We must now,” he said, “ think 
f an wife.” 
e, true,’ 


wet 


> sobbe d the heroic wo 
she’s coming to.” 

-\ deep moan burst from Clara, but it seemed to relieve 
Those that escaped her after were lig 


man; “but—” 


rhter and quicker. 


h her hands mov a as if waving off some dreadful 


{* - oi 
S, she murmured, her eyes 
.? 
3 gone now.” She strugg¢! 
, 
‘i 


ireams before—often: b 


vu 


still closed, “it’s 
iy dog herself. “I’ve 
ut they go—they go.” 


f 
— 
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She opened her eyes, and gazed round the chamber, at 


first vaguely, then with a look of baffled wonder that changed 


to terror. 

“ What’s this?” she cried ; 
ber! How you look! 

Dexter strove to answer. “ Let me entreat—” 

“ Silence!” she uttered with a shrill imperious accent. 
“Tt was a dream, I say.” She rose to her feet, and glared 
at him, then sank powerlessly into the chair. 

A short silence followed. Then Miss L indsay approache od 
and bent over her gently, saying, “ It may not ‘be true.” 

“True, true!” repeated Clara, with meaningless iteration. 

Gradually collecting herself, she seized again upon the 
word. “ True—what true? J here; life going its round 
with me; rest, food, talk, work; that fire burning; and he 
engulfed, struggling, lost!) True!” And her frantic laugh 
rang peal after peal through the room. 

Dexter whispered the comfort he could not feel. “There 
may be hope.” 

May ?” she shrieked ; “there must.” Then the fierce 
voice sank into an imploring wail. “ Why, what’s changed ? 
There are his books, his very pen, the table he wrote at 
when he escaped from this hard hard world to a brighter ; 
and J—I upbraided him. There’s the door by which he 
entered often without a welcome. O,to see him there now 
—to atone, what ve I not give!” 

The agonised wife flung herself upon’ her knees, and 
groaned, “O, Heaven, let it not be too late—not too late!” 

Still she knelt, her hands stretched in a rigid clasp. 
At last they fell by her side, her whole frame relaxed, and 
for a time the icy grief thaw ed into a gush of tears. 

“ Heaven pity her! !” prayed Aunt Lindsay. 

Clara rose with a quietness that surprised them. “I 
must go now.” 

They were alarmed for her mind, and asked, “ Whither?” 

“To. know the worst,”’ she answered; “to the railway— 
perhaps to Scotland. I must be with him living; or if—if 
—yes, even there with him—or near him,” she added with a 
shudder ; “ still mine—still mine!” 

W ith these words she left the apartment. 

Dexter thought it better that Clara should be for a time 


“not daylight; not my cham- 


alone, so restrained Miss Lindsay from following. 
“QO, Mr. Dexter,” sobbed the latter, “the train must 
have been in long ere this.” 


“T fear so,’ he replied; “another train—the express—is 
more than due now. It may bring tidings. I will, of course, 
go with Mrs. Lindsay to the station.” And with a kind 
pressure of Aunt Lindsay’s hand, he left her to procure a 
conveyance. 

When alone, Miss Lindsay gave full vent to her tears. 
She read again the dreadful paragraph. It was too decisive 
to admit of doubt. There was none as to the identity of the 
boat with David, or that the only persons saved were mem- 
bers of the crew. Then the arrival of the train without him 
put the seal to her misery. 

The wife, shawled and prepared to start, had re-entered 0 
noiselessly that Aunt Lindsay had not time to control her 
grief. It did not, however, provoke any vem outburst 
from Clara. She asked quietly for Mr. De: ind hea 
that he would be back shortly, moved ce about the 





room. 

When Aunt Lindsay begged her to sit, she obeyed at 
once; the will to struggle seemed gone. ‘‘I am quiet now,” 
she said; “I don’t think Heaven will take him till I have 
his forgiveness. Often I yearned to ask it; but, O wretched 
pride! I doubted his love—thought he should speak first ; 
and so I waited—waited—gambled with death.” 

All was said in the same hushed dreamy tone, as if spoken 
of another. The blow had fallen, and she lay helpless but 
still. Misery mene crush her—it could not shock her again 

Aunt Lindsay strove to divert her self reproach. 


7? 
Vv rone 
vi ssn 


said Clara. “ Let me 


If I did not suffe 


os , you’? re 
r, would Heaven 
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The door opened, and Mr. Dexter came in; Mrs. Lindsay 
rose, and said she was ready. 

“We must wait a short time,” he answered; “the con- 
veyance is not yet here.” 

“ We'll walk, then,” said Clara. 

“The distance is too great; besides I don’t think we 
need start just yet.” 

“Not just yet!’ She turned on him a wan smile. How 
could he know what moments were to her? 

Mr. Dexter understood her meaning, and explained: 

“Another train has arrived—the express: I may have 
news soon.” 

“ News?” 

“ As to the truth of this report.” 

“Report !—bless you, bless you!” she uttered tremu- 
lously ; “only report !” 

“Only report at preseut,” he added; “not yet confirmed 
as regards Lindsay.” 

Silently she peered into his face. “I almost think— 
don’t tell me if I’m wrong—I almost think you have a hope. 
The express arrived. Have you seen any one?” 

“Only a friend at the door.” 

“Well?” 

“He merely placed in my hand this case; it contains a 
miniature.” 

Clara shook her head sadly, and began again to wander 
about the room.* Dexter next called Miss Lindsay’s atten- 
tion to the miniature-case. She felt hurt that he should do 
so at such a time, and said, “ O, not now, sir—not now!” 

“Do look,” Dexter entreated. When she reluctantly 
took the case, he whispered, “Command yourself; Lindsay's 
returned.” 

| As Clara turned round, she saw them both conversing, 
seemingly about the portrait. 

“ And they can talk about trifles,” she said. Then the 
idea flashed upon her that they could not do so unless there 
were hope. 

“T’ve arranged with him,” continued Dexter, still apart 
to Miss Lindsay, “to enter at my signal—a light in the 
window.” 

Clara approached, and bent on him a gaze so keen that 
he felt she was already penetrating his secret. 

“That case ?” she asked. 

“ As I told you,” he replied, “it contains a portrait ; for- 
bear awhile; it will surprise you. That portrait saved my 
friend!” 

She took the case and opened it. 
claimed; “my gift to Kate. 
—Q, tell me, tell me! 
revive it. He’s here?” 

She quivered from head to foot. 
round her a supporting arm. 

Dexter took the light and walked to the window. He 
had scarcely done so, when a peculiar tremulous knock was 
heard at the street-door. 

Miss Lindsay felt the wild leap of Clara’s heart. 

“It’s his step,” cried the wife; “let me go!” Holding 
Robert’s hand, Lindsay entered the room. She fell upon 
his neck. 

For awhile not a word was spoken. Clara grasped her 
husband's hands, drew him to his chair, and sank on her 
knees by his side. 

Then, her face shining through blessed tears, she uttered, 
“Forgive me.” 

“ You, you, too, must pardon,” he murmured fondly. 

“T have not deserved this,” she cried. “Saved!” 

“ Yes,” answered Lindsay, “saved, after Heaven, by my 
wife.” He took the miniature from Clara, and turned to 
Miss Lindsay and Dexter. “See, aunt,—see, friend, her 
portrait was my talisman. I had left it in my haste ; I dis- 
covered my loss when on board; sent for it, but in vain. I 
could not part with it. At the last moment I leaped ashore. 
The vessel passed, passed on her fated way; but I—I was 


’ 


“Myself!” she ex- 
Who brought it? You smile, 
My heart’s so faint, joy will but 


Aunt Lindsay passed 


—— 


Her tears fell upon the portrait. “ Ah, David,” she said 
may all that you once fancied there,—a wife's patience, 
sweetness, devotion,—all that you have never found in me 
now be—” : 
He stopped her with a kiss. “ Home-truths, Clara; they 
will be so henceforth.” 

They never forgot that Christmas Eve. 








_—_—_—_ 


A LITTLE HOMILY FOR CHRISTMAS Day, 
By THE AUTHORESS OF THE “HOUSE OF RABY.” 





Or all the days in the year, I love this one the best. It is 
the day when the whole of Christendom rejoices together in 
memory of 

‘‘The birth of Him that no beginning knew,” 


as Giles Fletcher sang long ago. It is a holy day that 
makes us feel how all days are holy and precious in the 
sight of Him who measures them out to us. The smiling 
babe, and not the cruel cross, is the emblem of this day,—a 
day that makes the sorrowful take heart again—makes us 
able to enjoy and to glorify our humanity. Every thing in 
our common life hath a property of good, which we must find 
out in living; and Christmas comes to remind us of that 
fact. O, we of little faith! Penitential psalms and plum. 
puddings; sacraments and mere lovers’ vows and kisses 
(sacramental, too, sometimes); the mystic dances of the 
heavenly host, and the merry mazes of Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, where grandpapa and his three-years’ darling go 
the first; the dark cold day outside, and the light and 
warmth within, which man by “his excellent spirit” hath 
invented; the solsticial pause and the hush of mundane 
gain-getting,—all are good and dear to the Life-giver and 
to the Life-receiver. Christmas Day is thrice blessed; it is 
consecrate to faith, hope, and charity. Perhaps our souls 
stand most in need of hope. Faith we hold more or less 
firmly, and love we give—as much as in us lies; but hope 
is hard to keep. We look out over the world and within 
our own hearts, all seems cold and dark and sad; we can- 
not see the spring-time coming. We must seek for hope, 
make her stay with us, and she will show us what virtue 
there is in being born into this human life. Let hope 
preside at our Christmas feasts, and then will it be merry; 
and our new year happy,—yea, though past Christmases 
and past years whisper dirges within us the while, our one 
human heart holds many sorrows and many joys, and they 
learn to live there together. But remember, O my wearied 
brothers and sisters, that though weeping may endure for 
a night (this star-lighted night of life), joy cometh in the 
morning! Amen, and God be with you. 











THE PROCESSION OF THE MONTHS. 
By THE AUTHORESS OF “ETHEL.” 





On New Year’s Eve I sat me down, and looked 
Into the clear blank air, wherein anon 
I saw, as moving visions, these—the Months. 


Bleak January, stern, and hard, and cold, 
Inexorable vanguard of the year; 


His brother following close, with head bent down, 
And eyes avert, and lagging, painful tread. 


Then March—the young and lusty. In his breath 
Is life—full, daring, fetterless, and wild, 
Eager and fatal as a thoughtless love. 


Passionate April—girl-child of the year— 
Weeping her heart out on the lap of spring, 


Until the May-time cometh, flowery-fair, 
And all the earth smiles back the smile of heaven. 


June,—throbbing, tremulous with coming joy, 





spared.” 


Her rose-bud pulses thrilling all the air; 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE MONTHS. BY W. HARVEY. 





And rich July, oppressed with empery, 
Bathes in a flood of gold, and taketh rest 
By starlight, with low sighs and murmurings. 


August, queen-regnant, born unto the throne, 
Holding her state with bland, assured content, 
Gracious and regal-generous, large of heart. 


September—gentle matron—with sweet eyes 
And a low voice that penetrates, persuades, 
And looks of love, and tender, guiding hands. 


October, with a caim and thoughtful brow, 
But quick decision in the look of him, 
And a great will that may not be gainsaid. 


Sobbing November cometh, veiled in mist, 
And weeps, lamenting o’er the faded earth. 


And then the last—December—takes his rank 
Submissive, and contented to be old, 

Grateful for unthought rays of happiness, 

And ever mindful of the holy time 

That cometh towards the end. 





So they passed on— 
The Months, in long procession, glad to go 
Unto the goal of all things—even to God. 
M. J.J. 








PLUM-PUDDING. 


A CHRISTMAS ESSAY. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “A SUBALTERN’S STORY.” 





Cuartes Lams has immortalised himself by writing a disser- 
tation on Reast-pig. Let me be handed down to posterity 
as the author of a treatise on Plum-pudding. It is impos- 
sible to imagine, in the whole range of cookery, a more 
delicious subject for contemplation. At this festive season 
of the year,—I believe festive is the adjective usually ap- 
plied to Christmas,—it is more particularly interesting. 
Plum-pudding may be said to be the all-absorbing topic of 
the day ; it is in every body’s mouth; nothing else will go 
Cown. Peace has been proclaimed; Parliament is not sit- 
ting; politics are voted a bore; the Persian war is a myth; 
and plum-pudding and pantomime reign supreme. ; 





It must not be supposed, however, from this exordium 
that I wish to detract in any way from the acknowledged 
merits of roasted sucking-pig. Nothing can be farther from 
my intention. I share with Elia his amiable weakness, and 
agree with him, that the flavour of “crisp, tawny, well- 
watched,‘not over-roasted, crackling,” is incomparable; but I 
also desire to record my grateful sense of the surpassing 
excellence of brown, melting, well-made, not under-boiled, 
plum-pudding. 

I institute no invidious comparisons; both dishes have 
the strongest culinary claims to our distinguished consider- 
ation, and a thinking mind will not fail to recognise many 
inestimable properties that they may be said to possess in 
common. Rich, tender, and luscious, each may be regarded 
in its respective course as the créme de la créme of gastro- 
nomical perfection. The one, like some sweet and touching 
melody, charms us by its exquisite simplicity ; the other is 
a splendid composition, in which, as in a master-piece of 
Beethoven, a number of discordant and contradictory parts 
are, by the touch of genius, harmoniously blended together 
into a perfect and delicious whole. The one is an infant 
that reposes meekly in its cradle, and appeals to the best 
feelings of our nature in favour of its youth and innocence ; 
the other stands erect upon its axis in conscious dignity, 
and commands our admiration by its noble qualities and 
majestic bearing. In short, one is nature, the other art— 
both are beautiful. 

The illustrious Elia records of the fortunate clodhopper, 
who, by burning down his father’s pigsty, originally dis- 
covered the transcendent flavour of roast-pork, that, in his 
first raptures, the showers of blows that were rained upon 
his head and shoulders by his indignant sire were no more 
heeded than if they had been flies. But what was the bru- 
tal joy of the ignorant Bo-bo compared to the intellectual 
transports of the gifted creature who first perfected a plum- 
pudding? I regret to say, that, notwithstanding the most 
diligent research, I have been unable to ascertain the name 
of its primary compounder, or I should have wished to em- 
balm the memory of such a national benefactor in the ap- 
propriate pages of the Nationa Macazine. Whoever the 
philanthropic inventor may have been, he or she,—for it is 
only just to give the fair sex the benefit of the interesting 
doubt,—is entitled to the highest rank among those who 
have rendered themselves famous in culinary history, from 
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the ingenious cook of Marshal Saxe, who, when the gar- 
rison was hotly besieged, made thirty -two different dishes 
out of a pair of his master’s leather breeches, to the benevo- 
lent nobleman who gave to the world, through Messrs. Lea 
and Perrin, the original recipe for Worcestershire Sauce.* 

But it is not as a work of art alone that I wish to con- 
template a plum-pudding. I claim for my theme a higher 
purpose than the mere gratification of the appetite ; and pro- 
pose to treat it not only in a gastronomical, but also in a 
natienal, commercial, geographical, statistical, social, and 
moral sense. 


First, however, let me look at it in the same matter-of- 


fact way that Peter Bell looked at the primrose: 


‘¢ A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to ban, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


W hether Wordsworth’s hero would have surveyed a pud- 
ding with the same calm indifference as he did the wild 
flower, it is not my business to inquire. At all events, let 
me do so, as becomes the dignity of an essayist, and view 
my subject simply as a pudding—a plum-qudding, and “no- 
thing more.” 

Boil it well, And here let it be understood that I am 
not speaking of a common every-day amalgamation of flour 
and raisins, recommended in cookery-books as “light and 
wholesome ;” but that delicious combination of 

‘¢ Sugar and spice 
And all that’s nice,” 

that comes, like Christmas, only once a year,—the brandy- 
blazing, blue-burning, holly-crowned, royal British plum- 
Let no cook, whether plain or otherwise, ap- 
proach her annual task without a due sense of the respon- 
sibility of the undertaking. Let her reflect upon the awful 
consequences of any disproportion in the ingredients, or 
want of skill in their preparation. A whole family may 
be plunged into agonies of dyspepsia and heart-burning by 
her carelessness. Well made, a plum-pudding is like mercy 
—it blesseth him that gives and him that takes ;” ill made, 
it is the ;—no matter; I hope the reader may never 
experience the sensation. 

It is a purely indigenous production, and arrives at per- 
fection nowhere but in England. The foreign artist who 
rashly attempts its composition, produces either a crude 
unwholesome mass, as hard and indigestible as a Dutch 
cheese, or a floating chaos of plums and suet, served up, ye 
gods! in a soup-tureen. And it not only requines an English 
cook, but an English digestion. ( ‘ontinental stomac shs, ac- 
customed to “ airy nothings,” like omelettes aud soufflés, 
are utterly incapable of dealing with such substantial con- 
fectionery. No,no; plum-pudding is a purely national dish, 
and fairly represents the national character. Decked with 
evergreen, and wreathed in flame, with its treasures col- 





lected from every part of the world, it is a fit emblem of 


Merrie England. Flourishing and powerful, rich, solid, and 
hospitable, it welcomes its friends, and disagrees with its 
a firm ally and benefactor to those who treat it 
with moderation and respect; a formidable foe to such as 
abuse its goodness and trifle with its power. 

Again, in a commercial point of view, what a vast im- 
petus must be given to trade, home and foreign, wholesale 
and retail, by the manufacture of plum-pudding! When 
we consider that there are nearly thirty millions of inha- 
bitants in these islands, and allowing at a most moderate 
average one pudding for every ten persons, it is almost 
awful to think that three million plum-puddings are con- 
sumed on Christmas Day in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
immensity of the idea is positively appalling. Why, if they 
were all rolled into one enormous ball, it would cause an 
eclipse of the moon. Imagine, 


enemies: 


raisins and currants, the 
flour, the tons of suet, the pyramids of eggs, the hecatombs 
of candied orange-peel, the showers of spice, the mountains 

* Vide label on bottle. 


sie 


if you can, the shiploads of 
shopfuls of bread, the granaries of 





of sugar, the avalanches of salt, the seas of brandy, the acres 
of cloth, the miles of string, necessary to produce three mil. 
lion plum-puddings! The mere enumeration almost takes 
one’s breath away. If plum-puddings were taxed or pro. 
hibited in any way, a general bankruptcy must ensue, both 
at home and abroad. France, Spain, Portugal, the Ionian 
Islands, Java, the West Indies, Ceylon, Cheshire, Lanca. 
shire ; the baker, the butcher, the miller, the poulterer, the 
grocer, the confectioner, the fruiterer, the wime-merchant, 
the draper,—all are concerned in the concoction of the family 
pudding, to say nothing of the doctor, who usually makes 
his appearance next day. 

Apart from its culinary excellence and commercial im- 
portance, what pleasant asseciations are connected with 
plum-pudding! What a succession of happy family-meet- 
ings rise up before us, as we call to mind the various Christ- 
mas-dinners we have eaten! And if these bright visions 
of the past are occasionally dimmed by the recollection of a 
disagreeable ordeal, prescribed as a corrective measure by 
the functionary last mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
the others only shine owt the more brilliantly by the con- 
trast. But I am growing sentimental; and plum-pudding 
pootically treated was not inckaded in my programme. 

Can there be a more thorough embodiment of sociali ity 
and good fellowship? Whoever heard of low spirits and 
plum-pudding? or ill-temper and plum-pudding? or any 
thing else in connection with plum-pudding but hearty good- 
will and kind feeling? Directly his jolly brown face is un- 
covered, winking and blinking his hundred eyes with fun 
and merriment, and cracking his fat sides with richness and 
hospitality, every eye brightens, every heart warms; Dick 
aid Harry nod kindly te-each other, and forget their little 
differences over a glass of wine; the old people at the ends 
of the table look round with affectionate pride at the merry 
faces about them; and every body is pleased and happy. 

But I am verging on the poetical again; let me be calin 
as [ approach my moral. 

“Plum-pudding with a moral!” exclaims the reader. 
Why not? There are sermons in stones. A geologist will 
hold forth for hours over a pebble. Hamlet picks up a skull, 
and cheappee whole pages upon it. Let my text be a plum- 
pudding,—an infinitely more cheerful subject, it must be 
admitted, than Yorick’s celebrated head-piece. There can- 
not be a more perfect illustration of the vanity of human 
affairs than a plum-pudding. To-day it makes its appear- 


ance in all the pride of youth and beauty—the observed of 


all observers, “the cynosure of neighbouring eyes ;”’ to-mor- 
row it is fried. Alas, what a fall ing-off i is there! The next 
day the sad but wholesome truth is foreed upon our * inds, 


s . . HI, 
that we cannot eat our pudding and have it, Well, wel), 
such is life. It is only a plum-pudding! J. Hi. 2 








CHARADE. 
By T. K. HERVEY. 


[Solution in the ensuing Number. ] 





Aun, my First !—a little space 

Sweep the ages from its face! 

From its covers shake the dust,— 

From its claspings clear the rust! 
’*Neath the faded fences thin 

Let us catch the soul within !— 
Through the dimness, through the stain, 

Let us sce thee as thou art, 
Picture of some teeming brain? 

Rec ord of some erie Vv ing he art ?— 
Let us learn how ancient thought 
At this altar prayed or wrought! 
What dead limner left behind 
This old copy of a mind? 

Give thy message, stern or gay, 


From some grave des far away! 
>* o . 
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Tells it of the midnight toil 
Wasted with the wasting oil, 
Months of musing—maybe years, 
Days of dreaming—haply tears, 


Love that strove, and love that strayed, 
Hopes that strengthened, fears that stayed, 


Burning longings, doubtings cold, 
Fancies young and feelings old, 
Soaring wishes, failing wing, 


That helped perchance to make this thing ?— 


All the bubbles blown and burst 
In the birth-time of my First ? 


Boots not by what Muses nurst 
To its fulness grew my First! 
30o0ts not, ifits web were wove 
Out of learning, out of love! 
Boots not, if it keep within 
Tale of sorrow, trace of sin! 
Whatsoe’er the sense or thought 
O’er my First that ruled and wrought, 
In its cradle, warped and worn, 
Hath my Second since been born,— 
Near its life-fount, drained and dried, 
Hath my Second lived and died. 
Tlow he revelled—how he wrought 
In that ancient house of thought! 
Like to thought, still boring through 
All the cells in which he grew! 
Bringing down the rotten walls, 
Laying waste the lonely halls, 
Ruffling ’mid the rifled breast, 
Prowling in the empty chest, 
Groping, blind, the lamps about 
Where the lights had long been out, 
Making life where life was dead, 
Waking up the weary head, 
Creeping to the silent heart, 

Stirring by the stagnant river, 
Taking Time’s unhandsome part 


Where the clock had stopped for ever !— 


Breaker of the broken shrine! 
Miner in the wasted mine! 
Reckless reveller !—feeder foul! 
Robber of the robber-ghoul ! 
Spoiler in the home that nursed 
All the fancies of my First, 

For an hour that First shall be 
Rescued from the moth and thee! 


Ah, my First !—a little space 
Sweep the ages from its face! 
T’rom its covers shake the dust, 
l’rom its claspings clear the rust! 
Let not all the tears and toil, 
Wasted with the wasting oil, 

All the pantings, all the pain, 

If they were, have been in vain !— 
Though a fount of thought be dry, 
Let its issues catch the sky! 
Though the mine was closed of old, 
Show the gem, and pass the gold! 
Let not some poor ghost complain 
Of a passion poured in vain, 
Mourning o’er its second self 

Dead upon this coffin-shelf! 

—By my fifty-student power, 

Thus I wake it for an hour :— 
Whatsoe’er thy wit or worth, 
Buried prophet, come thou forth, 
In thy grave-clothes, dust and damp, 
T'o the glimpses of the lamp !— 

So it is, my First appears 
Once in many weary years. 





Ah, the patriarch well might sing, 
Would, my foe had done this thing! 
If the doer poured his soul 
Only—only for my Whole. 
Well!—I prize it not myself ;— 
Carry it back to its coffin-shelf! 
Lay it up in its ancient dust! 
Bind its clasps with the rivet rust !— 
I forbid not, o’er my First 
Though my Second work its worst. 
Let it vex no more my soul! 
It hath made that soul aware, 
Like my Second, so my Whole 
May feed on sorry fare. 








A WORD ABOUT CHRISTMAS DAY. 
ADDRESSED TO DINERS-OUT. 


I sat musing a few evenings since im my old arm-chair ; 
and whilst picturing to myself certain sparkling orbs, cer- 
tain lustrous pearls on Druidical boughs, and certain glitter- 
ing corals reclining on beds of variegated holly (with al! of 
which I was so soon to become intimately comnected), I fel! 
into a trance. 

Methought the spirit of one of the “ Brothers Cheeryble” 
stood before me. It was “ Brother Charles.” Eyeing me 
graciously, Brother C. spoke as follows: “Gentle sir, I have 
been reading your thoughts. You are going out on Christmas 
Day, a8 usual, to enjoy yourself. I know all about it. 


‘Angels ever bright and fair’— 


and all that sort of thing, eh? together with certain little 
amiable performances 


‘ Under the blossom that hangs on the bough’— 


eh? Ha, ha! Very good. But listen: 

“As Christmas Day is a day of rejoicing to you and to 
all who are blessed with friends, just remember the wants 
of those who are without the means of enjoyment, and also 
destitute of friends. They have eyes, and can see what is 
going forward in the way of preparations for feasting. Hun- 
gry stomachs too have they, exciting them to taste the luxu- 
ries on which they gaze. Nor will their ears fail to detect 
the merry peals of laughter that will ring through our fes- 
tive halls. Think of this, and tell your friends of it. If you 
cannot make all the world happy, as you are, you can cach 
take a share in the good work, and cause many an indi- 
vidual heart to leap for joy. As you will all dine out scot- 
free, just put by what it would have cost you had you dined 
at home, and immediately distribute it m well-timed acis 
of charity. There are plenty of deserving objects to b 
found, and many to whom roast beef and plum-pudding 
have long been a dead letter. Search them out; then shall 
you and every friend of yours dime with a keener relish,— 
plum-pudding and custard being in increased demand and 
vociferously encored,” he said, and, smiling sweetly, van- 
ished. W. Kipp. 


CONTENTS OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
TO WHICH THE PRESENT SHEET IS A SUPPLEMENT. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
Mriuais’ Picture of the “ Rescue.” (Full Page.) 
W. Hunt's Picture—* Good Dog!” 
The Home: New Design for a Summer-house. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Millais and the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Christmas Day divided between Two Worlds. By Letan Hewr. 
The Nursling: aPoem. By ‘‘ V,” Author of *‘ Paul Ferroll,’ 
How we spent Christmas at Upton Court. 
A few Words from the Editors of the NaTIonaAL MaGazine. 








A Painter's Revenge. By Suirtry Brooks. Being the opening 


Chapters of a Continuous Tale. 
The Ups and Downs of Christmas. By Dr. Dorayn. 
The Home: Christmas. 
- The Canary, our Household Bird. By W. Kipp. 
” Crystal Palaces for. By Suintey Hiseenv. 
99 Design for a Summer-house (described.) 
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4 CHRISTMAS C LOCK. By E. MORIN. 
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SLAGK’S NICKEL SILVER 


Is the hardest and most perfect White Metal ever invented ; mace into every Article for the Table, as Spoons, Forks, 
Candlesticks, Cruet-frames, Tea-pots, &c., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. A sample Tea-spoon will be sent on 


Table Spoons and Forks GOBEN. cvvere UZP, BH 158. cerereseerre 198, ccccvererere BBS. seeseveceeee S09, 
Dessert ditto Re ee ee 108. & 13s. eon °F tee eee 16s. 


Tea-spoons 208 06 Ot FOS EES CSE COR EOE SHR EO CHO ORE EEe 58. & 6s. 00 eee Cee eee 8s. ee fee bee eee lle ee Pereeesres 120. 


SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 


is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in 
appearance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 


Table Forks 208 000 08d One Oe O08 O88 808 Cee Cee BEE He 1 10 0—2 0 6 Cee eee eeeeee 2 16 0 oun cee teens 3 + 
Dessert ditto 00 08 OF coe FOS THe OOD OE OES CERO EwEES 1 0 0—1 10 0 Cee crease eee 2 0 0 eee bee eee eee 2 

Table-spoons SESE CEe COS He CFR EES OE OHH THe Oe eee 1 
Dessert ditto BOOST Oee OOe Ree OOS SEED Oe Fee Cee eee 1 
Tea-spoons 2088 C88 OST FOS OOF OOe FES Bee Hee Eee BEE 0 


mede into every article-for the Table as in Silver. 


SLACK’S FENDER, FIRE-IRON, AND GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE 
IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL, CONSISTENT WITH GOOD QUALITY. 


Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; Superior Drawing-room ditto, 14s. 6d. 
and 18s, 6d.; Fire-irons, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. Patent Dish-covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set 
of six. Table Knives and Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, complete, 7s. 6d. ‘Tea-trays, 
6s. 6d. set of three; elegant Papier Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Tea-pots, with plated knobs, 5s. 6d. 
Coal-scuttles, 2s. 6d. A Set of Kitchen Utensils, for Cottage, 34. 


Elegant Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, from 12s, 6d. 


Has been celebrated for nearly Fifty Years for Quality and Cheapness.. 


As the limits of an advertisement will not allow of a detailed list, purchasers are requested to 
send for RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S Catalogue, with 200 drawings, and Prices of Electro 
Plate, Warranted Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmongery, &c. Every article marked in plain 
figures, at the lowest possible priccs. May be had gratis, or post-free. 


Fiddle Strong Thread King’s 
Pattern. Fiddle. § Pattern. Pattern. 


oO* See Fee eee Zl. o08 bee fee eee 25a. 


Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King’s. 
Bed &s. ad. Za a. £e dad 


3 


0—1 10 0 eee eee eerere 2 2 0 soe ene ereeee 2 
0o—0 18 0 sen ere serene 1 6 0 00 bee tee eee 1 1 


No 


0 

6 0 

7% 6 

1 1 6 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY 


Orders above £2 delivered Carriage Free per Rail, 





RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND, LONDON, 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 





SARSAPARILLA. 


BUTLER’S “COMPOUND CONCENTRATED DECOCTION, OR FLUID 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA,” is the original of the now numerous prepa- 
rations of the kind, and is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners; it is 
i most carefully prepared from the finest Jamaica Sarsaparilla imported, at a low 
lemperature, so as to preserve entirely the virtues of the root in their most 
ficient and concentrated form. A pint bottle is equal to four quarts of the 

ordinary preparation. 
Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s.; and quarter-pints, 


5. 6d.; by BUTLER and HARDING, Cuemists, 4 Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's, London, 


| GBLSUTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER. 
IN ONE BOTTLE. 


nl An alent and agreeable Aperient, or a refreshing saline draught to allay fever 
of thirst, 
Sold at 2. 6d. the bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and accompanied by a 
Beasure and spoon) by the preparers, BUTLER and HARDING, Cuemists, 
‘Cheapside, Corner of St. Paul’s, London. 


BUTLER’S TARAXACUM, OR DANDELION 
COFFEE. 


The Inventors think it would be superfluous in this address to say more than 


fare of petical Faculty have for years recommended this dietetic article for the 


whi ffections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs; the symptoms 
teat ich are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, Dyspepsia, or 
ine Pulmonary Consumption, Calculous Affections, Jaundice, Constipa- 
ow the Bowels, or Habitual Costiveness, Cutaneous Affections or Diseases of 
Skin, Bilious Fevers, Nervous Affections, Depression of Spirits, Loss of Ap- 
- Flatulency, or Debility of the Stomach, together with other Functional 
sn ements. In promoting a healthy secretion of bile, &c., it may be em- 
rn .. Jt great advantage, 
>: portant invention has received. the approbation and patronage of the 
% 2 iment members of the Medical Professier ; amongst whom, for example; 
bret Coe few may be mentioned—viz. Drs. Babington, Blundell, Brodie, 
ony vonqnest, Dunn, Elliotson, Hall, Jephson, Johnson, Key, Marsden, 
‘a1. atdoe, Philip, Prout, Roberts, Roots, Sigmond, Williams, Yeomans, &c. 
oe Tin Canisters at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; and may be had, with printed di- 
~*, @ most Druggists’, Medicine Warehouses, and Tea Dealers’. 


UTLER’S MEDICINE-CHEST DIRECTORY. 


mu Sea, and Government Medicine-chests fitted up with appropriate Medi- 
ind Directions for all Climates. 





BUTLER AND HARDING, CHEMISTS, 


— : 4 Cheapside, Corner of St. Paul’s, London. 


le 5 ab ve may also be obtained of J. SANGER, 150 Oxford Street, or throdgh * 
~=pectable Druggists throughout the country. 
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INSTANT EASE,—LASTING CURE 


Price Is. per packets 


WILLIS’S BRANDE’S ENAMEL, POR FILL- 
ING DECAYING TEETH, and rendering them 
sound and painless, has, from its unquestionable 
excellence, obtained great popularity at home and 
abroad. Its curative agency is based upon a TRUE 
THEORY of the cause of Tooth-Ache ; and hence its 
great success. By most otherremedies it is sought to 
hili'the nerve, and so stop the pain. But to destroy 
the nerve is itselfa very painful operation, and often 
leads to very sad consequences; for the tooth then becomes a dead substance in 
the living jaw, and produces the same amount of inflammation and pain as would 
result from any other foreign body imbedded in a living organ. BRANDE'S 
ENAMEL does not destroy the nerve, but by RESTORING THE SHELL OF 
THE TOOTH, completely protects the nerve from cold, heat, or chemical or 
other agency by which pain is caused. By following the directions, INSTANT 
EASE is obtained, and a LASTING CURE follows. Full instructions accom- 
pany every packet. 


Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really authorised Tes- 
timonials accompany each box, with full directions for use. Sent free by return 
of post by J. WILLIS, 19 CURSITOR STREET, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
in return for Thirteen Penny Stamps. 








Aw Aurnor’s TesTIMonriAL. 


“The Brynn, near Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
‘December 25th, 1848. 


‘¢ Srn,—Having had a:hollow tooth of some years’ standing, which was pe- 
riodically giving me those excruciating paroxysms of torture which ‘ scarce the 
firm philosopher can scorn,’ I, by chance, a few weeks back, purchased of my 
Newtown druggist (Mr. Moore) a box of your valuable Enamel; and subse- 
quently I have not been distressed with that tearing, tormenting ache of aches, 
the tooth-ache. F 

‘*T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“G. R, Wrtuew BAxrTer, 
“* Author of ‘Humour and Pathos,’ ‘ The Book of the Bastiles,’ &c. &c."s 





CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced numerous 
unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to copy Branpe’s Enamel 
advertisements; it is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by 
seeing that the name of JOHN WILLIS accompanies each packet. 


Should there be any diffieulty in obtaining it, enclose Thirteen Stamps to 
JOHN WILLIS, 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, and you will insure 
the GENUINE ARTICLE BY RETURN OF POST. 
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NEW YVEAR’S GIFTS, 
AND WINTER EVENINGS DELIGHTS! 


* Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 


Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
> oa * s > ® = 
So let us weleome peaceful evening in.”"—Cowres. 



































Tus delightful Inven- laid in an immense 
tion of Sir Davin stock of Subjects from 
BREWSTER’S is unap- all parts of the world, 
proached for the ex- and invite all who cap 


visit their Establish. 


ments te do so; and 


quisite entertainment 
it affords in the Social 
and Domestic Cirtle. those who reside at g 
The immense range of distance can have any 
Subjects they select 


sent free by Post. Ca. 


Subjects now provided 
for it will interest and 
talogues sent on remit- 
tance of a Stamp. The 


charm every class of 


persons. The Lonpon 
Srerzoscoric Com- Stock now consists of 


PANY have receptly upwards of 
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Slides, which comprise, amongst numberless others, the following charming and instructive Subjects : 


Mont Blanc, the Valley of Chamouni, and the choicest Views of | AMUSING GROUPS AND SCENES, COMPREHENDING AL- 
Switzerland generally. (Just out.) MOST EVERY INCIDENT OF ORDINARY LIFE. 


Italy, Rome, Venice, Padua, Naples, France, Rhine, Savoy, Pompeii, | Drawing-Room Elegancies, Harp-Solos, é&c. 
Nice, Heidelberg. — Pst suit ta like. 
Milan, ve-Scenes: Lovers, their Quarrels, Reconciliations, &c. 

English Scenery: Dovedale, Balmoral and its surrounding Water- | 5:1 216 rite and its Discomforts, Married Life and its Pleasures 
falls, Isle of Wight (100 Views), Wales, &c. &c. Marriages, Babies, Baptisms, Caudle Lectures, &c. 

Antiquities, Cathedrals, &c.: Kenilworth, Tintern, Netley, Bolton Miseries of Human Life: Toothaches and other Woes, &c. &¢. &. 
Priory, Kirkham, Fountains, Rievaulx, Byland, Stonehenge, &c. | Winter’s Tale: with Portraits of Mrs. Charles Kean’s ‘ Hermione’ 
&eo. | Miss Heath, Miss Leclercq, Mr. Harley, Mr. Ryder, &c. &c.; Mis 

and its Courts (200 Views), on Transparent Glass | Murray, Miss Wyndham, and other Celebrities. 


and on Paper. ; ‘*These bear a sort of historical value, and are admirably executed.”—Tina. 








The above Subjects vary from 1s. 6d. plain, to 3s. exquisitely coloured. . 
Srereoscorgs, from 2s. 6d. each. In choice Woods, from 10s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. ; in elegant Boxes, with choice 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


with Stereoscopic Portraits of the Bride and Bridegroom at the Altar, representing the Marriage-Ceremony, with 
Clergyman, Bridesmaids, &c. Specimens sent if desired, 3s. each. 





*s Wonderful instrument.” — Times. | ** Invaluable aid to intellectual progress.”— Giode. 
‘\ Effects almost miraculous.”—Morning Herald. “ No family or school should be without one. It is the wonder of our age."~ 
Every thing grand and beautiful brought to our own homes." —Morning 4 dver- Britannia. 


‘Their groups and views are the finest we ever saw. They afford universs! 
enjoyment. —Art Journal. 


tiser. 
‘* Heidelberg, as real and solid as on the banks of the Neckar.”— Daily News. 


On the 1st December, 60 Scenes from “Our Village,” Love-Scenes and Marriages, &c. 
in the style of the Court of Louis Quatorze. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
54 CHEAPSIDE (TWO DOORS FROM BOW CHURCH); 
$13 OXFORD STREET (TWENTY DOORS FROM REGENT STREET). 


Just out, the “ABO” of Photography, free by Post, 1s. 
STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS, complete, with Chemicals and Instructions, from £5 5s. to £10 105 
*.” Portraits in all Styles daily ; Dimner and Tea Parties, Marriages, &c. &c. 
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